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TO THE READER. 



rr has been a long time my thought to turn Seneca into 
English; but whether as a translation or an abstract, was the 
question. A translation^ I perceive, it must not be, at last, 
K)r several reasons. First, it is a thing already done to my 
hand, and of above sixty years* standing ; though with as 
little credit, perhaps, to the Author, as satisfaction to the 
Reader. Secondly, There is a great deal in him, that is 
wholly foreign to my business: as his philosophical treatises 
of Meteors, Earthquakes, the Original of Rivers, several 
frivolous disputes betwixt the Epicureans and the Stoics, &c. 
to say nothing of his frequent repetitions of the same thing 
again in other words, (wherein he very handsomely excuses 
himself, by saying, ** That he does but inculcate over and 
over the same counsels to those that over and over commit 
the same faults.") Thirdly, His excellency consists rather 
in a rhapsody of divine and extraordinary hints and notions, , 
than in any regulated method of discourse ; so that to take 
him as he lies, and so to go through with him, were utterly 
inconsistent with the order and brevity which I propound ; 
my principal design being only*to digest, and commonpl^e 
his Morals, in such sort, that any man, upon occasion, may 
know where to find them. And I have kept myself so close 
to this proposition, that I have reduced all his scattered 
Ethics to their proper heads, without any additions of my 
own, more than of absolute necessity for the tacking of them 
together. Some other man in my place would perhaps make 
you twenty apologies for his want of skill and address, in 
governing this aSair; but these are formal and pedantic 
rooleries, as if any man that first takes himself for a cox- 
comb in his own heart, would afterwards make himself one 
in print too. This Abstract, such as it is, you are extremely 
welcome to ; and I am sorry it is no better, both for your 
sakes and my own : for if it were written up to the spirit 
of the original, it would be one of the most valuable presents 
that ever any private man bestowed uigoxv t\NA ^n^Wc^^n "^sjSs. 
this too, even intVie i\id^'eiiXo^\»'Qa.^tC\^'^'^^^^^^ 
tiao as Heatben: of N«\v\cXv*m*\\a^\>ftT^^R»* 



iv TO TBS RBADXB. 

Next to my choice of the Author and of the ttil^eef, to- 
gether with the manner of handling it» I have likewnie had 
some regard, in this puhlication, |q th^ fkmng of it^ and to 
the preference of this topic of Benefits above alT others, ht 
the groundwork of my first essay. We are fallen into an 
age of vain philosophy (as the holy apostle calls it) and so 
desperately overrun with Drolls and Sceptics, that there is 
hardly any thing so certain or so sacred* tnat is not enioi|ed 
to question and contempt, insomuch, that betwixt the hyforr 
crite and the Atheist, tne very foundadons of religioii wA 
sood manners are shaken, and the ^two tables of tSe jDMn 
Togue dashed to pieces the one agamst the other ; the Uwii . 
of government are sulijected to the fancies of the yolffur; 
public authority to the private passions and opinicms of &9 
people ; and the supernatural motions cfgrwse 00Dibai|d64 
with the common dictates of nature. In this state (rif eofrap* 
tion, who so fit as a good honest Christian Pftgan fbr a 
moderator among Pagan Christians? 

To pass now from the general scope of the whole work 
to the particular ailment of the fiist part of it, I pitched 
upon the theme of Benefits, Qratitude, and Ingratitude^ to 
begin withal, as an earnest of the rest, and a lecture ez« 
pressly calculated for the unthankfidness of these timoQ; 
the foulest undoubtedly, and the most execrable of all othei;^ 
since the very apostasy of the angels : nay, if I durst but 
suppose a possibility of mercy for those damned spirits, and 
that they might ever he taken into favor agfain, my charity 
would hope even better for them thtfn we have found ftook 
some of our revolters, and that they would so behave them> 
selves as not to incur a second forreiture. And to carry the 
resemblance yet one point farther, they do both of them 
agree in an implacable malice against those of their fellows 
that keep their stations. But, alas ! what could Ingratituie 
do without Hypocrisy^ the inseparable companion of it, andt 
in effect, the bolder and blacker devil of we twol fer Ia» 
cifer himself never had the face to lift up his eyes to hei,« 
ven, and talk to the Almiohty at the femiliar rate of oiur« 
pretended patriots and zealots, and at the same time to make 
him party to a cheat It is not for nothing that the Hdiy 
Ghost has denounced so many woes, and redoubled so many 
cautions against hypocrites; plainly intimating at once how 
dangerous a snare they are to mankind, and no less odious 
to God himself; wliich is sufficiently denoted in the foce 



TO THE READER. T 

of that dreadful expression, And your portion shall be toith 
hypocrites. You will find in the holy scriptures (as I have 
formerly observed) that God has given the grace of repent- 
ance to persecutors, idolaters, murderers, adulterers, &c. 
but I am mistaken if the whole bible affords you any one 
instance of a converted hypocrite. 

To descend now from truth itself to our own experience ; 
have we not seen, even in our days, a most pious (and al- 
most &ultless) Prince brought to the scafibtd W his own 
subjects 7 the most glorious constitution upon the face of tlie 
earth, both ecclesiastical and civil, torn to pieces and dis- 
solved ? the happiest people under the sun enslaved ? our 
temples sacrilegiously profaned, and a license given to all 
sorts of heresy and outrage ? and by whom but by a race of 
hypocrites 1 who had nothing in their mouths all this while 
but the purity of the gospel, the honor of the king, and the 
liberty of the people, assisted underhand with defamatory 
papers, which were levelled at the kin^ himself through the 
sides of his most faithful ministers. This project succeeded 
so well against one government, that it is now .again set 
afoot against another ; and by some of the very actors too 
in that tragedy, and afler a most gracious pardon also, when 
Providence had laid their necks and their fortunes at his 
majesty's feet. It is a wonderful thing that libels and li- 
bellers, the most infamous of practices and of men ; the 
most unmanly sneaking methods and instruments of mis- 
chief; the very bana of human society, and the plague of 
b}\ governments ; it is a wonderful thing (I say) that these 
engines and engineers should ever find credit enough in 
the world to engage a party ; but it would be still more 
wonderful if the same trick should pass twice upon the 
same people, in the same age, and from the very same im- 
postors. This contemplation has carried me a little out of 
my way, but it has at length brought me to my text again ; 
for there is in the bottom of it the highest opposition ima- 
^nable of ingratitude and obligation. 

The reader will, in some measure, be able to judge by 
this taste what he is farther to expect ; that is to say, as to 
the cast of my design, and the simplicity of the style and 
dress ; for that will still be the same, only accompanied with 
variety of matter. Whether it pleases tke HT<w.\5k ^st ^snks^'^^ 
care is taken ; and yet 1 coxjX^ >N\^>OMiX\\-Ts\\'^^s?^'^®'^'^^ 
VghtM to othera uiponXte v^iw«»^^^^^.>>»»^^'^^'^^'^'^ 
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Ihe speculation. Nest to the gospel itselt^ I do lodt mm 
it SB the moat Bovereign remedy againet the miscriea of Ini- 
iDBii nature : and I haca ever found it bo, in all the injurifiB 
Bnd distrc^es of an unfortunate life. You may rsM uicne 
of bitn. if you pteaec, in the Appendix, which t have hen 
auhjoined to this Proffte, concerning Iho authority of fan 
wntinf-8, and the circniostancea of his life ; asl ha.T6 ezr 
ttadm them ont of LipeiuB. 



OF SENECA'S WRITINGS. 



IT appears that our author had among the ancients three 
professed enemies. In the first place Caligula, who called 
his writings, sand without lime ; alluding to the starts of his 
fancy, and the incoherence of his sentences. But Seneca 
was never the worse for the censure of a person that pro- 
pounded even the suppressing of Homer himself; and of 
casting Virgil and Livy out of all public libraries. The 
next was Fabius, who taxes him for being too bold with 
the eloquence of former times, and failing in that point him- 
self; and likewise for being too quaint and finical in his ex- 
pressions ; which Tacitus imputes, in part to th^ freedom 
of his own particular inclination, and partly to the humor 
of the times. He is also charged by Fabius as no profound 
philosopher ; but with all this, he allows him to be a man 
very studious and learned, of great wit and invention, and 
well read in all sorts of literature ; a severe reprover of vice ; 
most divinely sententious ; and well worth the readin^f, if 
it were only for his morals ; adding, that if his judgment 
had been answerable to his wit, it had been much the more 
for his reputation ; but he wrote whatever came next ; so 
that I would advise the reader (says he) to distinguish where 
he himself did not : for there are many things in him, not 
only to be approved, but admired ; and it was great pity that 
he that could do what he would, should not always make 
the best choice. His third adversary is Agellius, who falls 
upon him for his style, and a kind of tinkling in his sentences, 
but yet commends him for his piety and good couusels. On 
the other side, Columela calls him a man of excellent wit 
and teaming; Pliny, the prince of erudition; Tacitus 
gives him the character of « wise man, and a fit tutor for a 
prince ; Dio reports him to have been the greatest man of 
his age. 

Of those pieces of his that are extant, 9e shall not need 
to give any particular account : and of those that are lost, 
we cannot, any fartlier than by lights to t\ss«v ^^swv ^s5s«x 
authors, as we find llaem e\V,^^ m\5iO£\ \a\iNaV^^'3^\ ^*^^^ 
.ly reasonably compuXe t\v^m Vo \i^ NJaa ^^^^-t ^^^ ^^ 
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works. That he wrote several poems in lus faiiiiflliBUffIt 
may be gathered partly from huDsel^ hot more ejqmiHhh. 
out of Tacitus, who Bnye, •< that he wa» reproached witl^ h»; 
applying himself to poetcy, after he saw that Nero took . 
pleasure in it, out of a design to cany &vor.'' St Jerome 
refers to a discourse of hk concernin^iviatrimony. LactaoH', 
tins takes notice of his fiistory, and his books of Moralities f [ 
St. Augustine quotes some passages of lus out df a bootk oC^ 
Superstition ; some referonces we meet with to his hookv 
of Exhortations : Fabius makes niention of his Diakgnai:.' 
and he himself speaks of a treatise of his own conceniing^ 
Earthquakes, which he wrote in his yonth : bat the <q[mikq^ 
of an epistolary correspondence that he had idtfa St "BtnU^ 
does not seem to have much color ibr it - 

Some few fragments, however, of tho«3 books of his tiiat 
are wanting, are yet preserved in the writings of other emi- . 
nent authors, sufficient to show the world how great a treif*. 
sure they have lost by the excellency of that little that is left. 

Seneca, says Lactantius, that was the sharpest of all the 
Divin. instit. Stoics, h<)w gr^t a Veneration has he for tho 
lib. 1. Cap. 1. Almighty ! as for instance, discoursing of' a 
violent death; "Do you not undenAmd?" says he, ''the 
majesty and the authority of your Judge ; he is the supreme 
Governor of heaven and earth, and the God of all your ffoda; 
and it is upon him that all those powers depend whicn we 
worship for deities." . Moreover, in his Exhortations, " This 
God," says he, " when he laid the foundations of the uni- 
verse, and entered upon the greatest and the best work in nv 
ture, in the ordering of the government of the world, thoufh 
he was himself All m all, yet he substituted other subordi- 
nate ministers, as the servants of his commands.^ And how 
many other things does this Heathen speak of Grod like one 
of us ! 

Which the acute Seneca, says Lactantius again, saw in his 

Exhortations. "We," says he, "have our de- 

^P pendence elsewhere, and should look up to 

that Power, to which we are indebted for all that we can 

pretend to that is good." 

And again, Seneca says very well in his Morals, " They 

worship the images of the God," says he, 
Lib. 21. Cap. 2. J, j^jjggj ^ ^jj^j^^ ^^^ g^Qj.g ^Yiem : they are 

hardly ever from them, either plying them with offerings 
or sacrifices: and yet, after all this reverence to the image, 
t/iey have no regard at all to the workman that made it^ 
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Lactantius again. '* An invective/' says Seneca in his 
Exhortations, "is the masterpiece of most of j^. .^ j . 
our i^ilosophers ; and if they fall upon the Lib! 3. Cap/ii. 
subject of avarice, lust, ambition, they lash out 
into such excess of bitterness, as if railing were a mark 
of their profession. They make me think of gallipots in an 
apothecary's shop, that have remedies without and poison 
within." 

Lactantius still. "He that would know all things, let 
him read Seneca ; the most lively describer o^ j h s r 
public vices and manners, and the smartest ••»?•• 
reprehender of them." 

And again ; as Seneca has it in the books of Moral Phi- 
losophy, " He is the brave man, whose splendor j .. ^ ^ 
and authority is the least part of his greatness, *••*?• 
that can look death in the face without trouble or surprise ; 
who, if his body were to be broken upon the wheel, or 
melted lead to be poured down his throat, would be less 
concerned for the pain itself, than for the dignity of bear- 
ing it" 

Let no man, says Lactantius, think himself the safer in 
his wickedness for waiit of a witness ; for God , ., „ „ 
isomniscient,andtohimnothmgcanbeasecret l^»>-6.Cap. u 
It is an admirable sentence that Seneca concludes his Ex- 
hortations withal : " God," says he, " is a great, (I know not 
what) an incomprehensible Power ; it is to him that we 
live, and to him that we must approve ourselves. What 
does it avail us that our consciences are hidden from men, 
when our souls lie open to God ?" What could a Christian 
have spoken more to the purpose in this case than this di- 
vine Pagan ? And in the beginning of the same work, says 
Seneca, " What is it that we do 1 to what end is it to stand 
contriving, and to hide ourselves ) We are uiHer a guard, 
and there is no escaping from our keeper. One man may 
be parted from another by travel, death, sickness; but 
there is no dividing us from ourselves. It is to no purpose 
to creep into a corner where nobody shall see us. Ridicu- 
lous madness ! Make it the case, that no mortal eye could 
find us out, he that has a conscience gives evidence against 
himself." 

It is truly and excellently spoken of Seneca, says Lactan- 
tius, once again ; " Consider," says he, " the , ., « « 
majesty, the goodness, and the venerable met- "^•^* ^^^* * 
cie» of the Almighty j a friend that is alvi^c^^ ^X. \«sA' 
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SENECA'S LIFE AND DEATK 




A 



IT has been an ancient custom to record the actioiiB tad 
the writing of eminent men, with all their circumatanoesi 
and it is but a right that we owe to the memoiy (tf oof 
famous author. Seneca was by hifth a Spaniard of Coidova* 
(a Roman colony of great fame and antiquitjr*) He WBft'ai 
the family of Annseus, of the order of knights; aod-llMl 
father, Lucius Annaeus Seneca, was distinffoiahed fton ttiB 
son, by the name of the Orator. His mouier's name wai 
Helvia, a woman of excellent qualities. His fiither cwnat 
to Rome in the time of Augustus, and his wife and chilcbran 
soon followed him, our Seneca vet bein? in his inftacj* 
There were three brothers of them, and never a eisteK; 
Marcus Annaeus Novatus, Lucius Anneus Seneca, and £a». 
cius Annaeus Mela : the first of these changed his naiipMi| 
Junius Gallio, who adopted him; to him it was thapf^l^ 
dedicated his treatise of Auger, whom he calls Novatiw 
too ; and he also dedicated his discourse of a Hajppy X«^ 
to his brother Gallia The youngest brother (Amuniv 
Mela) was Lucan's father. Seneqa was about twenty jmm 
of age in the fifth year of Tiberius, when the Jews wei0 
expelled Rome. His father trained him up to rhetoric^ bafe 
his genius led him rather to philosophy : and he applied lufai 
wit to morality and virtue. He was a great heare»ff>thtt 
celebrated men of those times; as Attains, Sotion, Papi ' 
Fabianus, (of whom he makes often mention) and he 
much an admirer also of Demetrius the Cynic, whose 
versation he had afterwards in the Ck)urt, and both at htaam 
also and abroad, for they often travelled t(U^ther. Hi« 
father was not at all pleased with his humor oiphUoMOj^^ 
but forced him upon the law, and for a while he practised 
pleading. After which he would needs put him upon pubUe 
employment : and he came first to be qiUBStort theamrmtor^ 
and some will have it that he was chosen consul: but this 
is doubtful. 

Seneca finding that he had ill offices done him at court. 
and that Nero^s favor began to cool, he went directly and 
resolutely to Nero, with an offer to refund all that he had 
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S>tten, which Nero would not receive ; but however, from 
at time he changed his course of life, received few visits, 
shunned company, went little abroad : still pretending to 
be kept at home, either by indisposition or by his study. 
Being Nero's tutor and governor, all things were well so 
ong as Nero followed his counsel. His two chief favorites 
l were Burrhus and Seneca, who were both of them excel- 
lent m their ways ; Burrhus, in his care of military afiairs, 
and severity of discipline; Seneca for his precepts and 
g-ood advice in the matter of eloquence, and the gentleness 
of an honest mind: assisting one another, in that slippery 
age of the prince (says Tacitus) to invite him, by the al- 
lowance of lawful pleasures, to the love of virtue. Seneca 
had two wives ; the name of the first is not mentioned ; his 
second was Paulina, whom he often speaks of with great 
passion. By the former he had his son Marcus. 

In the first year of Claudius he was banished into Corsi- 
ca, when Julia, the daughter of Germanicus, was accused 
by Messalina of adultery and banished too, Seneca being 
charged as one of the adulterers. After a matter of eight 
years or upwards in exile, he was called back, and as much 
m fevor again as ever. His estate was partly patrimonial, 
but the greatest part of it was the bounty of his prince. 
His gardens, villas, lands, possessions, and incredible sums 
of money, are agreed upon at all hands ; which drew an 
envy upon him. Dio reports him to have had 250,000?. 
sterling at interest in Britanny alone, which he called in 
all at a sum. The Court itself could not bring him to flat- 
tery ; and for his piety, submission, and virtue, the practice 
of his whole ]ife witnesses for him. "So 
soon," says he, " as the candle is taken away, "® "^' ^^^' ^• 
my wife, that knows my custom, lies still, without a word 
speaking : and then do I recollect all that I have said or 
dbne that day, and take myself to shrift. And why should 
I conceal or reserve any thing, or make any scruple of in- 
quiring into my errors, when I can say to myself. Do so no 
more, and for this once I will forgive thee ?" And again, 
what can be more pious and self-denying than this passage, 
in one of his epistles? "Believe me now, ^ • * 9fl 
when I tell you the very bottom of my soul : P>8 • . 
in all the difficulties and crosses of my life, this is my con- 
sideration ; since it is God's will, I do not only obey, but 
assent to it ; nor do I comply out of necessity, bvit. \5w:X\s».- 
tion." 

B 



"HerefollQWB now," says Tacitas, "llie death of Seneca, 
to Nero's great BatiBfatlion : not eo miicli for any pregnant 
pruof aga,inst him that be waa of Fieo's conspiracy ; ' ' 
Nero was toolved to do that by the sword wliich he c 
not effect by poieoa For it ia reported, that Nero had cor- 
rupted Cleonicua (a freeman of Seneca's) to give bismaatar 
poison, which did not succeed: whether that the servant 
bad diacuvered it to hie master, or llrnt Seneca, by bia own 
caution and jealousy, had avoided it ; for be hved only upon 
a simple diet, as tiie fruita of the earth, and his drink was I 
moel ctHnmmly river water. 

" Natalia, it seeing waa MUt npofi ft vint to him (bonr 
indisposed) with a com^laiDt thtt he wndf not list I^ 
come at htm; and advising him to UM.cantiniMiicaof'QMilr 
friendship and acquaintance U fimnerly. To whom SsDMft 
made anawer, that frequent nieetiiigi and oanfloenOM 'be- 
twixt them could do neither of them anj good; but dnt 
he had a great interest in Pin's wel&re. Hengpon Qr»-' 
niua SilvanuB (a captain of the guard) waa sent to examina 
Seneca upon the diecoiusa tiML pawed betwixt him an! 
Natalie, and to return hia answer. Seneca, either t^' ciMell "■ 
or upon purpose, came that day from Campania, to a VillK 
of his own, within four miles of the citj ; and thither die 
officer went the next eveniDff , and beset the plac& Hs 
found Seneca at supper with nls wife Paulina, and two <£ 
hia friends; and gave him immediateTy an account i^faifl 
coinmissioa Seneca told him, that it was true that NataUa 
had been with him in Piso's name, with a cmiplaint U«t 
Piso coald not be odTtnUBdlo tee him ; and that be exetised 
himself by reason of his want of health, and bis denrea to 
be quiet and private ; and that he hod oo reaaoa to preftr 
another man'a wel&re before bia own. Ccesar hinMBflj lbs 
said, knew very well that be was not a man of cocnplimoilti 
having received acae prooft (^ ilia &eedom than of Hb 
flattery. This answer m Seneca'a was delivefed to Cmmr 
in the presence of Popsa and Tigellinn^ tlie iotimato ctnft- 
dants of this barbaroua prince : and Neto aaked him whetluc 
he could gather any thmgr trom Seneca aa if be iotoodad to 
make himself away? Ilie tribune's answer wa^ that be 
did not find him one Jot moved with the message : but that 
he went on roundly with hia tale, and never so much a 



iiias RasticoB delivers it, that the tribone did not letnm t&a 
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same way he came, but went aside to Fenius (a captain of 
that name) and told him Cssar's orders, asking his advice 
whether he should obey them or not ; who bade him by all 
means to do as he was ordered. Which want of resolution 
was fatal to them all ; for Silvanus also, that was one of 
the conspirators, assisted now to serve and to increase those 
crimes, which he had before complotted to revenge. And 
yet he did not think fit to appear himself in the business, 
but sent a centurion to Seneca to tell him his doom. Seneca, 
without any surprise or disorder, calls for his will ; which 
being refused him by the officer, he turned to his friends, 
and told them that since he was not permitted to requite 
them as they deserved, he was yet at liberty to bequeath 
them the thing of all others that he esteemed the most, 
that is, the image of his life ; which should give them the 
reputation both of constancy and friendship^ if they would 
but imitate it ; exhorting them to a firmness of mind, some- 
times by good counsel, otherwhile by reprehension, as the 
occasion required. Where, says he, is all your philosophy 
nowl all yonx premeditated resolutions against the violences 
of Fortune 1 is there any man so ignorant of Nero's cruelty, 
as to expect, after the murder of his mother and his brother, 
that he should ever spare the life of his governor and tutor 1 
After some general expressions to this purpose, he took his 
"wife in his arms, and having somewhat fortified her against 
the present calamity, he besought and conjured her to mod- 
erate her sorrows, and betake herself to the contemplations 
and comforts of a virtuous life ; which would be a fkir and 
an ample consolation to her for the loss of her husband. 
Paulina, on the other side, tells him her determination to 
bear him company, and wills the executioner to do his office. 
Well, says Seneca, if after the sweetness of life, as I have 
represented it to thee, thou hadst rather entertain an hon- 
orable death, I shall not envy thy example ; consulting, at 
the same time, the fame of the person he loved, and his 
own tenderness, for fear of the injuries that mi^ht attend 
her when he was gone. Our resolution, says he, in this 
generous act, may be equal, but thine will be the greater 
reputation. After this the veins of both their arms were 
opened at ae same time. Seneca did not bleed so freely, 
his spirits, being wasted with age and a thin diet ; so that 
he was forced to cut the veins of his thighs and elsewhere, 
to hasten his dispatch. When he was far spenti asid ^\£«^ 
sinking under his tormentBf he deBired Yua ^'\fe \o ^qsogn^ 



into another elialil6er, lest the agonies ttftlUft'tilM ntifjlBL 
vmtk upon the ooaxiage of the other. His eloqa^bee oota- 
tmued to 4||ljUt» aa mwan bv .flie^oitQfffllt tauigi Jbfr de- 
livered atfpwJth; wbix& beSi^ tAkar 



own moat^iuod pobli^ed in ISb own wiqirdab i Aiil Doit 
presume to deliver them in any* other. Nert^ in thb . Wuk 
time, who had no particular nnte to Paulinii vave oidM to 
prevent her death, fbr fear hia chiel^ riKMUO mw inai^ 
and more insupportable and odioQ& Wherenpon the aoM y iHi 
gave all freedom and epooaragementlb h# aervanti to band., 
up her wounds, and slic^ the Uood, which thejr idid aowMlp 
ingly ; but whether die was attuilde of ifc«dte4»^IMjBI»- 
tion. For among the commoD people^ who Vt^ift Hfrjidli^ 
the worst, there were some of opmion. •teC'ttS IdMttruwL 
despaired of Nero's mercy* she seemeia to etrart tbeglarjr 
of dying with her husband for company; bat tSirt ve^ tfaer 
likeliho^ of better quarter she wai prevailed upon tb <Mifr- 
live him ; and so for sOme yeam'riie did eorvive him, wiftli- 
all piety and respect to his memory; bat so miseral^ pfeto^ 
and wan, that every body might read the loss of 1i6r mtt- 
and spirits in her very countenance. «.. ' 

"Seneca finding his death slow and lintferin^, desii^ 
Statius AnnsBus (his old fHend and physician) togivehina 4- 
dose of poison, which he had provided oefbrehaiid, being tihe 
same preparation which was appointed fbr capital ofl^ndeii 
in Athens. Thiif was brought him, and he drank it up^ taoi 
to little purpose; for his body v^as already diOM, and: 
bound up against the force of it He went at kst into 4*^ 
hot bath, and sprinkling some of his servants that w^i%- 
next him, this, says he, is an obktion to Ja|Miter tke Mi ve n s K 
The fume of the bath soon dispatched him, and his body waH 
burnt, without any funeral solemnity, as he had directed in 
his testament : though this will of his was made in the heMA 
of his prosperity and power. There was a rumor that Se^ ■ 
brius Flaviui^ in a private consultation with tlie centMriOM^ 
had taken up this following resolution, (and that SeneoA 
himself was no stranger to it) that is to say, that after Neve 
should have been slain by the help of Piso, Piso himsrif shodld 
have been killed too ; and the empire delivered up to Senecat 
as one that well deserved it, fbr his integrity and Tirtae.** 
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CHAP. I. 
Of Benefits in general, 

TV is, perhaps, one of the most pernicious errors of a ra^ 
and inconsiderate life, the common ignorance of the world 
in the matter of exchanging benefits. And this arises from 
a mistake, partly in the person that we would ohlige, and 
partly in the thing itself To begin with the latter ; " A 
benefit is a good office, done with intention and judgment;" 
that is to say, with a due regard to all the circumstances of 
what^ how, why, when, where, to whom, how much, and the 
like : or otherwise ; " It is a voluntary and benevolent ac- 
tion, that delights the giver in the comfort it brings to the 
receiver." It will be hard to draw this subject, either into 
method or compass: the one, because of the infinite variety 
and complication of cases ; the other, by reason of the large 
extent of it: for the whole business (almost) of mankind in 
society falls under this head ; the duties of kings and sub- 
jects, husbands and wives, parents and children, masters 
and servants, natives and strangers, high and low, rich and 
poor, strong and weak, friends and enemies. The very 
meditation of it breeds good blood and generous thoughts ; 
and instructs us in all the parts of honor, humanity, friend- 
ship, piety, gratitude, prudence, and justice. In short, the 
art (^d skill of conferring benefits, is, of all human duties, v 
the most absolutely necessary to the well-being, both of 
reasonable nature, and of every individual ; as the very ce-*'-. 
ment of all communities, and the blessing of particulars. He 
that does good to another man does good also to himself; not 
only in the consequence, but in the very act of doing it: for 
the conscience of well-doing is an ample reward. 

Of benefits in general, there are several sorts ; as neceS' 
sary, profitable, and delightful. Some things Benefits neces- 
there are, without which wecannot\i\e; others sary, profitable, 
without which we ought not to live ; and some, ^^^ deu^hUMV. 
again, without which we will not live. In t\ie fiteX. x^s^ 
are tboBe which deliver us from capital dangeiB, ot a^f^it^- 
Aeaa'aas of death : and the favor is rated accotdvntt Vi ^^ 
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r tha extrGmitf, the grenter eeenn . 

xt ia a cQse wherein we may indeed. 

rdii;: as in the question of iiber^ 

In the tliird place, folloVi 

m, use, affinity, and BcquaintoodV^ 

hushands, wives, childrm, Jrien'' 

I will preserve at his utmost pe 

1 is a large field, ns money, honiA- 

&c. to which mi^t be adiled, niattera of euperfluit]' aaSi 

pleasure. Bat wo slnll open a way to the circumstanoM 

— a benefit l^ boom previous aid more geaeral d '" — " 

UB upon the thing itself. 



friente 

It per^ 



Several lorU 1^ Ben^. 

We shall divide bun^fta into oAfnIute and vi^gwt 
one appertaining to gocd liie, the other it mHj mtl 
BenetiM ■)■«- commerce. The fonnei US the more ezc« 
luie and ml- because they can never be mode void.; m 
<"'' as all material benefits are toeaed Inal 
forward, and change their master. There are nma ( 
that iooh like benefits, but are only desirable- c 
as wealth, &c, and these a wicked man may receive fitam» 
good, or a eood man from an evil Otiiers, again, tiiat b«ar 
the face of injuries, which ore vdy benefits ill takes; m 
cutting, kncing, burning, under the hand of a sor^aoB. The 
greatest benefits of all are those of good educatun, wUA 
we receive fivm our parents, either in the state of igno- 
rance or pervereenesB ; as, their care and tendoiiw inwg 
in&ncy ; their discipline in our childhood, to keep OBto-Mtf 
duties by fear; auil, if feir means will not do, their pweaaji _ 
ing afterwards to severity and punishment, withootirhkii' 
we should never have come to good. There are mattan of 
great value, iliany times, that are but of amall prica; as in- 
structions from a tutor, medicine from a jdiysiciaD, &«. 
And there are sioall matters again, n^hich are of great ooo- 
fiideration to us: the gill is amall, and the cenaaqaaiK* 
ffreat; as a cup of cold water in a time of need may MVa ■ 
man 'a life. Some things are of great motnoiAXa ^ ^'^cn, 
othera to tlie receivsr: one man gives me ft V — " — 
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snatches me out when it is falling upon my head : one gives 
me an estate ; another takes me out of the fife, or casts me 
out a rope when I am sinking. Some good offices we do to 
friends, others to strangers : but those are the noblest that 
we do without pre-desert. There is an obligation of bounty, 
and an obligation of charity ; tliis in case of necessity, and 
that in point of convenience. Some benefits are common, 
others are personal ; as if a prince (out of pure grace) grant 
a privilege to a city, the obligation lies upon the community, 
and only upon every individual as a part of the whole ; but 
if it be done particularly for my sake, then am I singly the 
debtor for it. The cherishing of strangers is one of the du- 
ties of hospitality, and exercises itself m tlie relief and pro- 
tection of the distressed. There are benefits of good coun- 
sel, reputation, life, fortune, liberty, health, nay, and of su- 
perfluity and pleasure. One man obliges me out of his 
pocket ; another gives me matter of ornament and curiosity ; 
a third, consolation. To say nothing of negative benefits ; 
for there are that reckon it an obligation if they do a body 
no hurt ; and place it to account, as if they saved a man, 
when they do not undo him. To shut up all in one word ; . 
as benevolence is the most sociable of all virtues, so it is of 
the largest extent ; for there is not any man, either so great 
or 80 little, but he is yet capable of giving and of receiving 
benefits. 



CHAP. III. 
A son may oblige his father j and n servant his master, 

• 

The question is (in the first place) whether it may not be 
possible for a father to owe more to a son, in other respects, 
than the son owes to his father for his being ^ That many 
sons are both greater and better than their fathers, there is 
no question ; as there are many other things that derive 
their beings from others, which yet are far greater than 
their original. Is not the tree larger than the seed 1 the 
river than the fountain ] The foundation of all things liee 
hid, and the superstructure obscures it. If 1 owe a\\ Xjo tcv^ 
&ther, because he gives me life, I may owe as iavvc\\ Vo «i 
pbfsician that saved his life; for if my fathex ViaA iiot>a^G«^ 
curaf, I had never been begotten : or, if I Btaoftd Va'^^^J*^^' 
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far all thpit^I am to xaf^^»gaaau^ tuf MeuinMgm^m 
must nm Itaek to the -wtf orijgfiw' €^ill homul ' 



My father gave me the Iwieflt of lifili <wliid^te hfctoMHT 
done, if his lather huA Aotfirsll gi^en it to hfitt^; ^pmm 
me life, not knowing to whom ; tad whenI^Mtf wf^aili^ 
dition neither to IM detth noi^toleM it That ii the mW 
benefit, to give life to one that knows how to ai^ iti«lii(MIC 
is capable <^ the appMbenno* df ideati. It is tni«,-^ilVi^ 
without a father I could nevei^ bavd had a MafST*^ '^ 
without anurse, tiMtteiog^had^iiever'feeiM il9***|l^f''^ 
I do not therefore owe my virtue either to«A^Mli'A||plW^ 
to her that gave me sock.- The gmeratioil m'ttiti*^naiSi¥ 
least part of the benefit: for to live ia commefrwich^hhitetf^' 
but to live well is the main hoamesa; and that vlrtitrla-itfl 
my own, saving what I drew fhmi my ednoaticn. fcihttP 
not follow that the Jfr»e benefit modt be tbeffreflfetC, bec w»t ^ 
without the first the g r e a t est could never have bem^ ^np/ 
father gives life to the atm bat onee; but if the son savethi 
father's life often, thoagh he do bnt his duty, it is yet V 
greater benefit And again, the benefit that a man receives 
is the greater, the more he' needs it; bnt the living haft* 
more need of lifo than he that is not yet bom ; so that th0 
father receives a greater benefit in the continoanoe of -Ms 
life than the son in the beginning of it What if a mm^^tf^ 
liver his father from the rack ; or, which is more, lay him* 
self down in his place ? The giving of him a being WM hot' 
the office of a father ; a simple act, a benefit given at a ven- 
ture: beside that, he had a participant in it, and ait^|ai4- 
to his family. He gave only a single lifo, and he reoeivad 
a happy one. My mother brongfat roe into the world nahiit 
exposed, and void of reason ; but my reputaUon and nry Ar*: 
tune are advanced by my virtaa •■ 8cipio Qh yet 'in hirttl^>i. 
nority) rescued his mther in a battle with Hanmbal^ and «ii 
terward from the practices and persecution of- a P Owe < M 
faction ; covering him with consnlary hcnors, and tae i^mill 
of public enemies. He made himself as eminent for his 
moderation as for his piety and military knowledge : he wan - 
the defender and the establisher of his country : ha left thtt- 
empire without a competitor, and made himself as well tlw 
ornament of Rome as the security of it: and did not 8dpio^^ 
in all this, more than requite his lather barely for begetting - 
of him 1 Whether did Anchises more for iEneas, in dandling 
the child in his arms ; or .£nea8 for Viia falihet^ "n^Asa. \sa 
^i'riedjiim upon his back through the fLamna cf Ttoj^iiSiflL 
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made his name famous to future a^s amon^ the founders 
of the Roman Empire 1 T. Manlius wa8 the son of a sour 
aod imperious father, who banished him his house as a 
blockh^, and a scandal to the family. This Manlius, hear- 
ing that his father's life was in question, and a day set for 
his trial, went to the tribune that was concerned in his 
cause, and discoursed with him about it : the tribune told him 
the appointed time, and withal (as an obligation upon the 
young man) that his cruelty to his sou would be part of his 
accusation. Manlius, upon this, takes the tribune aside, 
and presenting a poniard to his breast, ** Swear," says he, 
** that you will let this cause fall, or you shall have this 
dagger in the heart of you ; and now it is at your choice 
which way you will deliver my father." The tribune swore 
and kept his word, and made a fair report of the whole 
matter to the council. He that makes himself famous by 
iiis eloquence, justice, or arms, illustrates his extraction, let 
it be never so mean ; and gives inestimable reputation to 
bis parents. We should never have heard of Sophroniscus, 
txit for his son Socrates ; nor of Aristo and Gryllus, if it 
had not been &f Xenophon and Plato. 

This is not to discountenance the veneration we owe to 
parents; nor to make children the worse, but the better; 
and to stir-up generous emulations: for, in contests of good 
offices, both parties are happy ; as well the vanquished as 
those that overcome. It is the only honorable dispute that 
can arise betwixt a father and a son, which of the two ^all 
have the better of the other in the point of benefits. 

In the question betwixt a master and a servant, we must 
distinguish betwixt benefits, duties, and ac- ^ servant may 
tioDS ministerial. By benefits, we understand oblige his mas- 
those good offices that we receive from stran- '^* 

f'ers, which are voluntary, and may be forborne without 
lame. Duties are the parts of a son and wife, and incum- 
bent upon kindred and relations. Offices ministerial belong 
to the part of a servant. Now, since it is the mind, and 
not the condition of a person, that prints the value upon 
the benefit, a servant may oblige his master, and so may a 
subfect his sovereign, or a common soldier his gereral, by 
doing more than he is expressly bound to do. Some things 
there are, which the law neither commands nor forbids ; 
and here the servant is free. It would be very hard for a 
•arvant to be chastised for doing less than his duly, vvck^ iiqX 







00 M^HliA 'Ik ''imM^iliiSSL^ 

thanked for it wh^hBitm tifta^ ]|^ libSj^, itl| 
his master's, but hu9 mind ii ilis dwia: koi toere nA 



commands which a servant ought no more ib obef- 
master to impose. There m.Xlp man 00 great, hot he nmj 
both need the help and service, and stand in fear of tne 
power and unkindnesi^ even of the meanest of moitBh. 
One servant kills his master; another saves him, nay, pr^ 
serves his master's li&b perbapsi with the loss €$ tus ow^q: 
he exposes himself to torment and death ; he stands jBrm 
against all threats and batteries : which is not onj^ a bendit 
in a servant, but much the greater fer Jus being soi. . 

When Ibmitius was besi^fed in CorfiniQm, imd the pibifiitt 
brought to great eztremitT, he pi^esBed his servant so eiin- 
estly to poison him, that at Isst he was prevailed upon io 
give him a potion ; which, it seems, was an innocent opiate, 
and Domitius outlived it: Cesar took the town, and gavie 
Domitius his life, but it was his servant that gave it hiipnwJL 

There was another town besie^fed, and wnent it was npqa 
the last pinch, two servants made their escape, and iiffltt 
over to the enemy : upon the Romans entering the toini, 
and in the heat of the soldiers' fury, these two fellows rap 
directly home, took their mistress out of her house, and 
drave her before them, telling every body how barbaroqiAy 
she had used them formerly, and that -they would now have 
their revenge ; when they had her without the gates, they 
kept her close till the danger was over ; by which meana 
they gave their mistress her life, and she gave them Aeir 
freedom. This was not the action of a servile mind, to^db 
80 glorious a thing, under an appearance of so great a tA- 
lany ; for if they had not passed for deserters and pairiddei^ 
they could not have gained their end. ^ 

With one instance more (and that a very brave cq0) I 
shall conclude this chapter. 

In the civil wars or Rome, a party coming to search ^ 
a person of quality that was proscribed, a servant pat bo 
his master's clothes, and delivered himself up to the soldieni 
as the master of the house; he was taken into custody, vid 
put to death, without discovering the mistake. What coiild 
be more glorious, than for a servant to die for his master, in 
that age, when there were not many servants that woold 
not betray their masters 1 So ^nerous a tenderness. i|i a 
public cruelty ; so invincible a faith in a general cormption; 
what could l>e more glorious, I say, than so exalted a TiitoOi 
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■B rather to choose death for the reward of his fidelity, than 
the greatest advantages he might otherwise have had for 
the violation df it? 



CHAP. IV. 
JB is the intention, not the matter, that makes the benefit. 

The good-will of the benefactor is the fountain of all 
benefits ; nay, it is the benefit itself, or, at least, the stamp 
that makes it valuable and current. Some there are, I 
know, that take the matter for the benefit, and tax the ob- 
ligation by weight and measure. When any thing is given 
them, they presently cast it up ; ** What may such a house 
be worth ? such an office ] such an estate V as if that were 
tiie benefit which is only the sign and mark of it : for the 
obligation rests in the mind, not in the matter ; and all those 
advantages which we see, handle, or hold in actual posses- 
sion by the courtesy of another, are but several modes or 
ways of explaining and putting the good-will in execution. 
There needs no great subtlety to prove, that both benefits 
and injuries receive their value from the intention, when 
even brutes themselves are able to decide this question. 
Tread upon a dog by chance, or put him to pain upon the 
dressing of a wound ; the one he passes by as an accident ; 
and the other, in his fashion, he acknowledges as a kind- 
BesB : but, ofifer to strike at him, though you do him no hurt 
at all, he flies yet in the face of you, even for the mischief 
that you barely meant him. 

It is further to be observed, that all benefits are good ; 
and (like the distributions of Providence) made ah benefiu 
op of wisdom and bounty ; whereas the ffifl are good. 
itself is neither good nor bad, but may indifiTerently be ap- 
jdied, either to the one or to the other. The benefit is 
muDortal, the gift perishable : for the benefit itself continues 
when we have no longer either the use or the matter of it 
He that is dead was alive; he that hath lost his eyes, did 
see ; and, whatsoever is done, cannot be rendered undone. 
My friend (for instance) is taken by pirates; I redeem him ; 
and after that he falls into other pirates* hands ; his obliga- 
tioa to me is the same still as if he had preserved his free- 
dran. And so, if I save a man from any misfoilMae) «jA\i<^ 
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falls into another; if J gdve hiin>a,Wll)rf.lgtffgiil4wihii>: 
afterwards taken WTOJ^ thifffMi' it oatmikMAthmitB 
case. Fortune may deprive us or the m^tt^oi •< JiinHh 
but the benefit itsdf reminff iaviolihlOr. SNiia tMatefit ipp 
sided in the matter, thftt wbiA iA|EOod ftr ope. maa'ipyilJ 
be so for another ; whereas muiy tunes the Yory 8U9# fhiin^ 
given to several peisQOS^ woffw w^tniry €fiBCti^:efv«i|:j|p 
the difference of lifh or death ; and that which ii«evi<tiQi|i|t!p 
cure proves another bedyV poiaoat Beside tiwV Ito liQUQf 
of it alters the value ; and a eruft of bread, upen apiiiG( 
is a greater present thfm an imperial crowt ^-'Wlat'li 
more familiar than in a battle to dioot at an enei^y aad 
kill a friend 1 (ur, instead of a friend, to save an enemy 1- 
But yet this disa^mtment, in the event, does not at aU 
operate upon the mtention. What if a man cures me of a 
wen with a stroke that was designed to cut off my head ? 
er, with a malicious blow upon my stomach, bveaki an.iqh 
posthume ? or, what if he saves my life with a dnagt^k^brt 
was prepared to poison me 1 The ]m>vid«ice of the iMio 
does not at all disdiaig^e the obliquity of the mtent -And 
the same reason hoMit foad even in reUgion its^ - JM m 
not the incense, or the oSsmnSf that is acceptaUe to fiUt 
but the purity and devotion of the worshipper : neithstr is 
the bare will, without action, sufficient, that is, where va 
have the means of acting ; for, in that case, it sjgnifiea as 
little to tcish well, without ipefi-dbtnt^, as to db good witife- 
out willing it. There must be eflfeet as well as intentJea, 
to make me owe a benefit; but, to will against it, does 
wholly discharge it In fine, the ooosdence alone is'^te 
judge, both of henefits and injuries. 
It does not follow now, because the benefit rests in tba 

The goodwill good-will, that therefore the ^food-will aboyld 
jnust be accom- be always a benefit ; for -if it be not aeoom^- 

panied witii panted with government and disorelioo, thoaa 
judgmem. ^^^^ ^j^ ^^ ^^ ben^fittt eze bift tbi 

works of passion, or of chance ; and many times, the gnvaft* 

est of all injuries. One man does me good lyy miSahai^ 

another ignorantly ; a third upon force ;, bat none of Unm 

cases do Itake to be an ohiigaticm; for they were neiljber 

directed to me, nor was there any kindness of intantuai 

we do not thank the seas for the advantages vre receive hf 

j2avl0-atioD; or the rivers for gup|»lyin|^ us with fish ana 

J^owiij£^ of our grounds; we donoit thai&k )2hft Xawwa^fi^ 

^r their fruits or shade% or the ^iudn foe ^fwa fS<^> 
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whit is the difierence betwixt a reasonable creature tliat 
does not know and an inanimate that cannot ? A good horse 
saves one man's life ; a good suit of arms another's ; and a 
man, perhaps, that never intended it, saves a third. Where 
is the difl^rence now betwixt the obli^tion of one and of 
the other? A man falls into a river, and the fright cures 
him of the ague; we may call this a kind of lucky mis- 
chance, but not a remedy. And so it is with the good we 
receive, either without, or beside, or contrary to intention. 
It is the mind, and not the event, that distinguishes a benefit 
from an injury. 



CHAP. V. 



There must be judgment in a benefit, as well as matter and 
intention ; and especially in the choice of the person. 

As it is the wHl that designs the benefit, and the matter 
that conveys it, so it is the judgment that perfects it ; which 
depends upon so many critical niceties, that the least error, 
either in the person, the matter, the manner, the quality, 
the quantity, the time, or the place, spoils all. 

The consideration of the person is a main point : for we 
are to give by choice, and not by hazard. My r^,^ choice of 
inclination bids me oblige one man ; I am the person ig a 
bound in duty and justice to serve another ; "***'* v>\ni, 
here it is a charity, there it is pity ; and elsewhere, per- 
haps, encouragement There are some that want, to whom 
I would not give ; because, if I dfd, they would want still. 
To one man I would barely ofier a benefit ; but I would 
press it upon another.. To say the truth, we do not employ 
an^ money to more profit than that which we bestow ; and 
it IS not to our fi-iends, our acquaintances or countr3rmcn, 
noc to this or that condition of men, that we are to restrain 
our bounties ; but wheresoever there is a man, there is a 
place and occasion for a benefit We give to some that 
are good already ; to others, in hope to make them so : but 
we must do all with discretion ; for we are as well answer- 
able for what we give as for what we receive*, "na.^, \3aa 
misplacing of a beneGt is worse than the not lecevYOi^ cil 
It; i6r the one is another man's fault ; but tlie otYiet \b xcLvaB. 
ne error of the giver does ofb-times excuse Xto mgwAhXxx^^ 

C 
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of the receiver : for a favor ill-placed is rather a profusion 
than a henefit. It is the most shameful of losses, an incon- 
siderate bounty. I will choose a man of integrity, sincerev 
considerate, grateful, temperate, well-natured, neither cov- 
etous nor sordid : and when I have obliged such a man, 
though not worth a groat in the world, I have gained my 
end. if we give only to receive, we lose the fairest objects 
for our charity : the absent, the sick, the captive, and the 
needy. When we oblige those that can never pay us again 
in kind, as a stranger upon hid last farewell, or a necessitous 
person upon his death-bed, we make Providence our debtor, 
and rejoice in the conscience even of a fruitless benefit So 
long as we are aifected with passions, and distracted with 
hopes and fears, and (the most unmanly of vices) with our 
pleasures, we are incompetent judges where to place our 
bounties : but when death presents itself, and that we come 
to our last will and testament, we leave our fortunes to the 
most worthy. He that gives nothing, but in hopes of re- 
ceiving, must die intestate. It is the honesty of another 
man's mind that moves the kindness of mine ; and I would 
sooner oblige a grateful man than an ungrateful : but this 
shall not hinder me from doing good also to a person that is 
known to be ungrateful : only with this difference, that I 
will serve the one in all extremities with my life and for- 
tune, and the other no farther than stands with my conve- 
nience. But what shall I do, you will say, to know whether 
a man will be grateful or not 1 I will follow probability, and 
hope the best. He that sows is not sure to reap ; nor the 
seaman to reach his port ; nor the soldier to win the field : 
he that weds is not sure- his wife shall be honest, or his 
children dutiful: but shall we therefore neither sow, sail, 
bear arms, nor marry 1 Nay, if I knew a man to be incura- 
bly thankless, I would yet be so kind as to put him in his 
way, or let him light a candle at mine, or draw water at 
my well ; which may stand him perhaps in great stead, and 
yet not be reckoned as a benefit from me ; for I do it care- 
lessly, and not for his sake, but my own ; as an ofi&ce of 
humanity, without any choice or kindness. 
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CHAP. VI. 

The matter x>f Obligations^ tmlh its circumstances. 

Next to the choice of the person follows that of the mat-- 
ter ; wherein a regard must be had to time, place, propor- 
tion, quality ; and to the very nicks of opportunity and hu- 
mor. One man values his peace above his honor, another 
his honor above his safety; and not a few there are that 
(provided they may save their bodies) never care what be- 
comes of their souls. So that good offices depend much 
upon construction. Some take themselves to be obliged, 
when they are not ; others will not believe it, when they 
■are ; and some again take obligations and injuries, the one 
for the other. 

For our better direction, let it be noted, " That a benefit 
is a common tie betwixt the giver and receiver, ^ benefit is a 
with respect to both :" wherefore it must be common tie 
accommodated to the rules of discretion ; for all betwixt giver 
things have their bounds and measures, and so *" receiver. 
must liberality among the rest ; that it be neither too much 
for the one nor too little for the other; the excess being 
every jot as bad as the defect. Alexander bestowed a city 
upon one of his favorites ; who modestly excusing himself, 
" That it was too much for him to receive." " Well, but,*' 
flays Alexander, " it is not too much for me to give." A 
haughty certainly, and an imprudent speech ; for that which 
was not ^t for the one to take could not be fit for the other 
to give. It passes in the world for greatness of mind to be 
perpetually giving and loading of people with bounties ; but 
it is one thing to know how to give, and anothel* thing not 
to know how to keep. Give me a heart that is easy and 
open, but I will have no holes in it; let it be bountiful with 
judgment, but I will have nothing run out of it I know not 
now.' How much greater was he that refused the city than 
the other that offered itl Some men throw awav their 
money as if they were angry with it, which is the error 
commonly of weak minds and large fortunes. No man es- 
teems of any thing that comes to him by chance ; but when 
it is governed by reason, it brings CTed\l \>o\.\v Vo \\vft ^\N^t 
and receiver; whereas those favors are, itv sova^ scitV, ^ea:^" 
dalous, that make a man ashamed of bis palxotv. 



It is a matter <^gr6at pradence, Jbrtiie LflB e ft irt a i l td MBt 
A >w>n«fit mn.t thc bciiefit to Hio ccMidition of tbe iciwiine 

be suited to the WOO UHlSt D8| Oltlier aUk WUMtJIKf IIMI- WMnnV 

conditionoftheorhifl teual; ud thitJiraiidi ipoald lis--ilM 
receiver. lug^est diiigatkmiiiug]i»Ue4to the one* iraiU 
perhaps be as great a mouery and aAimt to tlM o^flrt m 
a plate of broken meat Ctt)K the pttrpbee) to a rich Irian, mva 
an indignity, which to a poor mad ii a <»arity. TIm iNHpiti 
of princes and of grealmeD, arerhonon^ cffiM^ niBnm 
profitable commiflBiQgMi ooimtenance, and pDt80tiqft{.>Mie 
poor man has nothing to prieaant but gooa-wiSt '1^*2 -^ 
vice, faith, industry, the aervice and haaard of hia p«oii« 
an early apple, peradventore, or aome other cheap isanamlj : 
equals indeed may correc^Kind in hind; but whataoever toe 
present be, or to whomaoever we ofier it, this genefal tvJe 
must be observed, that we always design the good and aatia- 
faction of the receiver, and never grant any thing, to hia 
detriment. It is uxA for a man to eay, I was overeomie hf 
importunity ; for wh«i the fbver la o^ we deftest the nan 
that was prevailed upon to our destruction. I will no nme 
undo a man with his wU]« than forbear aaving him against it 
It is a benefit in some cases to ffrant, and in others to deOT; 
so that we are rather to consider the advantage than me 
desire of the petitioner. For we may in a pasBoon earnestly 
beg for (and take it ill to be denied too) that very tliitt|'t 
which, upon second thoughts, we ooay come to cmraei as the 
occasion of a most pernicious bounty. Never give femj thing 
that shall turn to mischief infamy, or shame. I will con- 
sider another man's want or safety ; but so as not to foiget 
my own ; unless in the case of a very excellent person, and 
then I shall not much heed what becomes of mysel£ Theie 
is no giving of water to a man in a fover ; or putting a swoid 
into a madman's hand. He that lends a man mooej to 
carry him to a bawdy-house, or a weapon for his revenge^ 
makes himself a partaker of his crime. 
He that would make an acceptable present, will pitoli 

An acceptable upon s(xnething that is desired, sought for, and 

present, hard to be found ; that whidi he sees nowhen 

else, and which few have ; or at least not in that place or 

season ; something that may be always in his eye, and mind 

A/m of his benefactor. If it be lasting and durable, so much 

tAe better; as plate, rather than money; fi^X\)L<«i ^SbaaDkia^ 

P&rel; for it will serve as a momtOT \o imnA. tJaa T^wscwit 

ortbe obligation, which the presenter caxmoX ao^asitojms&i 
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do. However, let it not be improper, as arms to a woman, 
books to a clown, toys to a philosopher: I will not give 
to any man that which he cannot receive, as if I threw a 
ball to a man without hands; but I will make a return, 
though he cannot receive it; for my business is not to oblige 
him, but to free myself: nor any thing that may reproach a 
man of hie vice or infirmity ; as false dice to a cheat; spec- 
tades to a man that is blind. Let it not be unseasonable 
neither ; as a furred gown in summer, an umbrella in win- 
ter. It enhances the value of the present, if it was never 
given to him by any body else, nor by me to any other ; for 
that which we give to every body, is welcome to nobody. 
The particularity does much, but yet the same thing may 
receive a diiferent estimate from several persons ; for there 
are ways of marking and recommending it in such a man- 
ner, that if the same good office be done to twenty people, 
every one of them shall reckon himself peculiarly obliged ; 
as a cunning whore, if she has a thousand sweethearts, will 
persuade every one of them she loves him best. But this ia 
rather the artifice of conversation than the virtue of it 

The citizens of Megara send ambassadors to Alexander, 
in the height of his glory, to offer him, as a Let the present 
compliment, the freedom of their city. Upon ^ singular. 
Alexander's smiling at the proposal, they told him, that it 
was a present which they had never made but to Hercules 
and himself Whereupon Alexander treated them kindly, 
and accepted of it; not for the presenters' sake, but be- 
cause they had joined him with Hercules; how unreasonably 
soever; for Hercules conquered nothing for himself, but 
made his business to vindicate and to protect the miserable, 
without any private interest or design ; but this intempe- 
rate young man (whose virtue was nothing else but a suc- 
cessml temerity) was trained up from his youth in the trade 
of violence; the common enemy of mankind, as well of his 
friends as of his foes, and one that valued himself upon 
being terrible to all mortals : never considering, that the 
dullest creatures are as dangerous and as dreadful, as the 
fiercest ; for the poison of a toad, or the tooth of a snake, 
will do a man's business, as sure as the paw of a tiger. 
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CHAP.VIL 
The mmmer qf obUgkig. 

There is not any benefit bo glorious in itsd^bot it nKf 

~ uid improved brae wwimr 



yet be exceedingly sweetened ^ 

of conferring it The virtae, I Itnow, rests in me mfsnf, tt^ 
profit in the judicious application of the matter; bat tile 
beauty and ornament of an obligation lies in the maimer df 
it; and it is then perfect when the dignity of the office is 
accompanied with all the charms and deucacies of homaikitf , 
good-nature, and address; and with dispatch too; fo he that 
puts a man ofi^ fn»n time to time, was never riflht at heart. 
In the first place, whatsoever we give, let us & it fra^Usfy: 
a kind bene&ctor makes a man happy as toon 

Give frankly. ^ j^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^ ^^^^ ^ ^^ ^^^ ThBW 

should be no delay in a benefit but the modesty of the re* 
ceiver. If we cannot foresee the request, let us, howevoTi 
immediately grant it, and by no means sufi^ the repeating 
«f it. It is so grievous a thing to say, I BEG; the very 
word puts a man out of countenance ; and it is a doidM 
kindness to do the thing, and save an honest man the oon- 
fusion of a blush. It comes too late that comes for tiie aafc- 
ing : for nothing costs us so dear as that we purchase with 
our prayers : it is all we give, even for heaven itself; and 
even there too, where our petitions are at the fiiirert, we 
choose rather to present them in secret ejaculations tiban fay 
word of mouth. That is the lasting and the acceptable 
benefit that meets the r^eiver half-way. The rule is, we 
are to give, as we would receive, cheerfully, (rmctiy^ andf 
without hesitation ; for there is no grace in a benefit that 
sticks to the fingers. Nay, if there should be occasion for 
delay, let us, however, not seem to deliberate; fbr iemimring 
is next door to denying; and so long as we suspend, so kD|f 
are we unwilling. It is a court-humor to keep people npoa 
the tenters ; their injuries are quick and sudden, but tiieir 
henefitB are slow. Gfreat ministers love to rack men vdth 
attendance, and account it an ostentation of tikftic ^wer to 
AoJd their suitors in hand, and to have mwx^ VT3QQfi«sR» A 
^eir interest A benefit should be made acce\^»35Aft\si ^ 
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punible means, even to the end that the receiver, who is 
never to forget it, may bear it in his mind with satisfaction. 
There must be no mixture of sourness, severity, contumely, 
or reproof^ with our obligations ; nay, in case there should 
be any occasion for so much as an admonition, let it be re- 
ferred to another time. We are a great deal apter to re- 
member injuries than benefits ; and it is enough to forgive 
an obligation that has the nature of an offence. 

There are some that spoil a good office after it is done*, 
and others, in the very instant of doing it 
There be so much entreaty and importunity ; ^^® ^ eenuny. 
nay, if we do but suspect a petitioner, we put on a sour face ; 
look another way; pretend haste, company, business; talk 
of other matters, and keep him off with artificial delays, let 
his necessities be never so pressing ; and when we are put 
to it at last, it comes so hard from us that it is rather extort- 
ed than obtained ; and not so properly the giving of a bounty, 
as the quitting of a man's hold upon the tug, when another 
is too stronff mr him ; so that this is but doing one kindness 
for me, ana another for himself: he gives for his own quiet, 
after he has tormented me with difficulties and delays. The 
manner of saying or of doing any thing, goes a great way 
in the value of the thing itself. It was well said of him that 
called a good office, that was done harshly, and with an ill 
will, a stony piece of bread ; it is necessary for him that is 
hungry to receive it, but it almost chokes a man in the going 
down. There must be no pride, arrogance of looks, or tu- 
mor of words, in the bestowing of benefits ; no insolence 
of behavior, but a modesty of mind, and a diligent care to 
catch at occasions and prevent necessities. A pause, an un- 
kind tone, word, look, or action, destroys the grace of a 
coartesy. It corrupts a bounty, when it is accompanied with 
state, haughtiness, and elation of mind, in the giving of it 
Some have a trick of shifting off a suitor with a point of 
wit, or a cavil. As in the case of the Cynic that begged a 
talent of Antigen us: " That is too much," says he, " for a 
Cynic to ask ;" and when he fell to a penny, " That is too 
little," says he, ** for a prince to give." He might have found 
a way to have compounded this controversy, by giving him 
a penny as to a Cynic, and a talent as from a pri'ace. X^^V 
soever we bestow, let it be done with a ftailk ^xA. ^^^^t^xsN- 
countenance : a wan must not give witli \iVs Wodi^ %xA ^«k^ 
w/a iis looka. He that gives quickly, gwea WiWm^l * 



We ue likewiM to taxmvKaj good ite^aj^ rocd 

AcMmimnv """^'i ^'^ ™-3t if^ ^^ puTOoae,) "Whf dmuld 
good dKib ;oQ make ■u(:h ft tuftUet (ftbul why did not 
"'"'il™"' you come to me Bocmei J why would jMiiiiBka 
™°"'- use of any bod; elsel I take it ill that yon 
ahould bring- me a lecommeadation ; proy let tbere. be no 
more of this; but when ;ou liavn occaeioQ hereafter, cooie 
to me upon your own account." Tbat ie the glorioua bounty, 
when the receiver can Bay to hinutelf; " What a blessed 
day has this been to me I never waa ajijr tiling' done bo gene- . 
tousty, BO tenderly, witJi bo good a grace. Wbat ia itJC 
would not do to Berve thia maul A thouEand tim^asmuclk 
another way could not have g-ivea m? this Batis&ctioQ." In 
such a case, let the benefit l>e never bo coaaiderable, tha 
manner of conterrin|r it is yet the noblest part Wbera 
tbere ie harEbnees of language, countenance, or behavioTi 
a man had better be without iL A fiat denial iB inQnitely 
belbre a vexatious delay : bb a quick death ia a mercy, com- 
pared with a lingering torment. But to be put to waitings 
and intercessions, afler a promiae ia pasaed, is a cruelty in- 
tolerable. It is troublesome to atay long fcr a benefit, let 
it be never so great; and be that holde me jieedlessly in 
pain, loses twopreciousthings, time, and the proof of friend- 
ship. Nay, the very bint of a man's want cornea many 
times too late. " If I bod money," said Socrates, " I mould 
buy me a cIoaL" They that knew he wanted one should 
have prevented the very intimation of that want. It is not 
the value of the present, but the benevolence of the mind, 
that we are to consider. "He gave me but a little, but it 
waa generously and frankly done ; it was a little out of a 
little: he gave it me without asking; be pressed it upon 
me ; he watched the opportunity of doing it, and took it am 
an obligation upon himself." On the other aide, many 
benefits are great in show, but little or nothing perhaps in 
efiecT, when tbey come hard, rIow, or at unqwares. That 
whicli is given with pride and ostentatbn, ia rather an am- 
bition than a bounty. 

Some favors are to be conferred in public, others in pri- 

snme favnri ""*'*■ I^y^^ii'tJie rewarda of great actiona} 
Jn public ^ honora, charges, or whatsoever elae gives 

""'=™^>P"- a man reputation in the world; hut the good 

' officea we do for a man in want, diatrea^ or 

ander reproach, these should be known only to tbooe that 

^Fv iJie benefit of tbeta. Nay, not to them neither, if wa 
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caa handsomely conceal it from whence the favor came ; 
fiv the eecrecy, in many cases, is a main part of the benefit 
T%ere was a good man that had a friend, who was both poor 
and sick, and ashamed to own his condition : he privately 
conveyed a bag of money under his pillow, that he might 
eeem rather to find than receive it Provided I know that I 
^ve it, no matter for his knowing from whence it comes 
uiat receives it Many a man stands in need of help that 
has not the face to confess it : if the discovery may give of- 
fence, let it lie concealed ; he that gives to be seen would 
never relieve a man in the dark, ft would be too tedious 
to run through all the niceties that may occur upon this sub- 
ject ; but, in two words, he must be a wise, a friendly, and 
a well-bred man, that perfectly acquits himself in the art and 
duty of obliging: for all his acticms must be squared accord- 
ing to the measures of civility ^ good-nature^ and discretion. 



CHAP. VIII. 

The difference and value of benefits. 

Wb have already spoken of benefits in general ; the nuxt' 
ter and the intention, together with the manner of confer- 
ring them. It follows now, in course, to say something of 
the value of them ; which is rated, either by the good Siey 
do us, or by the inconvenience they save us, and has no other 
standard than that of a judicious regard to ciroumstance and 
occasion. Suppose I save a man from drowning, the advan- 
tage of life is all one to him, from what hand soever it comes, 
or by what means; but yet there may be a vast difference 
in the obligation. I may do it with hazard, or with security; 
with trouble, or with ease ; wlllinglv, or by compulsion ; upon 
intercession, or without it : I mav have a prospect of vain- 

flory or profit: I may do it in kindness to another, otiui 
undred by-ends to myself; and every point does exceed- 
ingly vary the case. Two persons may part with the same 
sum of money, and yet not the same benefit: the one had it 
of his own, and it was but a little- out of a great deal; the 
other borrowed it, and bestowed upon me that which he 
wanted for himself. Two boys were sent out to fetch a cer- 
tain person to their master : the one of them Vi\aiX& x^l^^ vxl^ 
down, and cornea bom9 again weary, wi\)lQ0>xX^^\:i^\fi2a^% 
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the other falls to plar with hia caal|NUiioD0 «t ft» -wiieel oJT 
Fortune, sees him ay chance. pasBuig fay, deUv«r9 him hk 
errand, and brings him. His that £>imd him bv divice dee- 
serves to be punished; and he that sought mr himy and . 
missed him, to be rewaided |bf his good-wiU. 
In some cases we valae the thmg^ in others the labor vid. 

We value tbe ottendance. What can be more preciooa than 
thing, the labor, good manners, good letters, life, and Iraalth % 

or attendance, ^j^^ yg^. y^ ^ ^^^ physicians and totors only 

for their service in the profossions. If we Iw^ things cheapo 
it matters not, so long as it is a barffain : it is no <Kdigatioii 
from the seller, if nobody else will |^ve him more mr it. 
What would not a man give to be set ashore in a tempest I 
for a house in a wilderness? a shelter in a storm ? a fire« or 
a bit of meat, when a man is pinched with hunger or ^Id? 
a defence against thieves, and a thousand other matters of 
moment, that cost but little ? And yet we know that the 
skippeV has but his freight for our passage ; and the car- 
penters and bricklayers do their work by the day. Those 
are many times the greatest obligations in truth, which in 
vulgar opinions are the smallest: as comfort to the sick* 
poor captives; good counsel, keeping of people fj'om wick- 
edness, &c. Wherefore w^ should reckon ourselves to owe 
most for the noblest benefits. If the phymcian adds care 
and friendship to the duty of his calling, and the tutor to 
the common method of his business; I am to esteem 
them as the nearest of my relations : for to watch with me» 
to be troublcfd for me, and to put off all other patients Sx 
my sake, is a particular kindness : and so it is in my tutor* 
if he takes more pains with me than with the rest of my: 
fellows. It is not enough, in this case, to pay the one his - 
fees, and the other his salary ; but I am indebted to them 
over and above for their friendship. The meanest of me- 
chanics, if he does his work with industry and care, it is an 
usual thing to cast in something by way of reward more 
than the bare agreement : and shall we deal worse with the 
preservers of our lives, and the refbrmers of out mapnersi 
He that gives me himself ^if he be worth taking) g^ives 
the greatest benefit : and this is the present which J^hines, 
a poor disciple of Socrates, made to his master, and as a 
matter of great consideration: "Others may have given 
you wuchfSays he, "but I am the oxAy tdm\ VJoaxYsaa \»ft 
nothing to himself:' " This gift,'' says ^oc?wMe», ^y«t . 
BhaJJ never repent of; for I wiU take caie \o TeN.\iTa.\\.\«fc** 
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ter than I found it." So that a hrave mind can never want 
matter for liberality in the meanest condition ; for Nature 
has been so kind to us, that where we have nothing of For- 
tune's, we may bestow something of our own. 

It falls out often, that a benefit is followed with an inju- 
ry ; let which will be foremost, it is with the ^ benefit foi- 
latter as with one writing upon another ; it lowed by an 
does in a great measure hide the former, and mju'y- 
keep it from appearing, but it does not quite take it away. 
We may in some cases divide them, and both requite the 
one, and revenge the other ; or otherwise compare them, to 
know whether I am creditor or debtor. You have obliged 
me in my servant, but wounded me in my brother ; you 
have saved my son, but have destroyed my father ; in this 
instance, I will allow as much as piety, and justice, and 
^ood-nature, will bear ; but I am not willing to set an in- 
jury against a benefit. I would have some respect to the 
time : the obligation came first ; and then, perhaps, the one 
was designed, the other against his will : under these con- 
siderations I would amplify the benefit, and lessen the in- 
jury ; and extinguish the one with the other; nay, I would 
pardon the injury even without the benefit, but much more 
after it. Not that a man can be bound by one benefit to 
suffer all sorts of injuries ; for there are some cases wherein 
we lie under no obligation for a benefit ; because a greater 
injury absolves it : as, for example, a man helps me out of 
a law-suit, and afterwards commits a rape upon my daugh- 
ter ; where the following impiety cancels the antecedent 
obligation. A man lends me a little money, and then sets 
my liouse on fire ; the debtor is here turned creditor, when 
the injury outweighs the benefit. Nay, if a man does but 
so much as repent the good office done, and grow sour and 
insolent upon it, and upbraid me with it ; if he did it only 
for his own sake, or for any other reason than for mine, I 
am in some degree, more or less, acquitted of the obligation. 
I am not at all beholden to him tliat makes me the mstru- 
ment of his own advantage. He that does me good for his 
own sake, I will do him good for mine. 

Suppose a man makes suit for a place, and cannot obtain 
it, but upon the ransom of ten slaves out of the The case of a 
galleys. If there be ten, and no more^ they w>tiA\\.\oxv^x^ 
owe him nothing for their redemption*, Wt ^^^\i^^^^- 
iAey are indebted to him for the choice, "wYiete Yie tcl\^^ 
Jiave taken ten otbera as well as these. Pul \3aft Qasft^^gaaa- 
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that by an acl of grace so mnay prtgoncrg are to be released} 
tbeir immee to be drawn by lat, aixi mine bsppeoe to com« 
out among' the rest: one part of m; obligatiOQ U to him 
that put me in a capacity of freedom, and the other is ta 
Providence fbr my being' one of that nijinlier. Tb8"gToateBt 
benefits of all liave no witnesseB, but lie concealed in tlw 
conscience. 

There ia a great difference betwixt a common ohli^tiiA 
obiigaiioni and a perticularj be that lends my country 
eominoiiiBd money, obligefl me only aa a. part of thewhola, 
personal. j'lato crOB^ the river, and the teriy-mw 

But Plato, when he fbujut iM^^^nSS^n^^^SnEr 

otiiers, recalled his WDid, " ntf'a m i^ " StiR.'Bft JBf 

with othere, I will pey with othoM;" 

Some will have it that the neceEsity of wishing a man 
Obiigiiioni well IB some abatement To the obligation in the 
upon necMiiiy. dojng of him a good office. But I Bay, on ths 
contrary, that it ia the greater; because the good-will caa* 
not be changed. It is one thing to say, that a man could 
not but do me this or that civility, because he was forced 
to it; and anotiicr thing, that he could not quit the good* 
will of doinff it. In the former case, I am a debtor to hiqi 
that impoeeth the force, in the other to himself! The lutri 
changeable good-will is an indispensable □bllgation: and, tji 
say, that nature cannot go out of her course, does not dih 
charge us nf lohal vte oiec to Prnvideiv^e. Shall he be BSJfl 
to will, that may change his mind the next momenti tun 
shall we question the will of the Almighty, whose nafurt 
admits no change! Must Uie Blars quit their alations, an^ 
fall foul cue upon another.* must the sun stand still in tBa 
middle of his course, and heaven and earth drop into cofit 
fusion? must a. devouring Sie seize upon the uniyerse; U^ 
harmony of the creation he diesalved ; and the whole fram^ 
of nature swallowed up in a dark ahyss; and W'tll nothiOj^ 
lee£ than tbig serve to convince the world of their audocio^ 
and impertinent follies 1 It is not to say, thiit these heaver^ 
bodies are not made fur as ; Cor in part they are eo; ao^ 
we are the bettor fbr Iheir virtues and motions, whether w» 
will or not; though, undoubtedly, the principal cause is t^ 
unalterable law of God, Providence is not moved by BiA, 
thing ham ipithDut ; but the Divine wiU ie an everlastii^ 
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Uwr, an immutable decree ; and the impossibility of variation 
jlroceeds from God's purpose of preserving ; for he never 
repents of his first counsels. It is not with our heavenly 
as with our earthly father. God thought of us and provided 
fbr us, before he made us : (for unto him all future events 
are present.) Man was not the work of chance ; his mind 
carries him above the slight of fortune, and naturally aspires 
to the contemplation of heaven and divine mysteries. How 
desperate a frenzy is it now to undervalue, nay, to contemn 
and to disclaim these divine blessings, without which we 
are utterly incapable of enjoying any other ! 



CHAP. IX. 

An honest man cannot he outdone in cmirtesy. 

It passes in the world for a generous and magnificent say- 
ing, that *' it is a shame for a man to be outdone in courtesy;" 
and it is worth the while to examine, both the truth of it, 
and the mistake. First, there can be no shame in a virtuous 
emulation ; and, secondlv, there can be no victory without 
crossing the cudgels, ana yielding the cause. One man may 
have the advantage of strength, of means, of fortune ; and 
this will undoubtedly operate upon the events of good pur- 
poses, but yet without any diminution to the virtue. The good- 
will may oe the same in both, and yet one may have |he 
heels of the other ; for it is not in a good ofllce as m a course, 
where he wins the plate that comes first to the post: and even 
there also, chance has many times a great hand in the suc- 
cess. Where the contest is about benefits ; and that the one 
has not only a good-will, but matter to work upon, and a 
power to put that good intent in execution ; and the other 
nas barely a good-will, without either the means, or the occO" 
sion, of a requital ; if he does but aflfectionately wish it, and 
endeavor it, tlie latter is no more overcome in courtesy than 
he is iu courage that dies with his sword in his hand, and his 
fkce to the enemy, and without shrinking maintains his sta- 
tion: for where/or^Mwe is partial, it is enough that the ^ooif- 
wUl is equal. There arc two errors in this proposition : first, 
to imply that a good man may be overcome; and then to 
imagme that any thing shamenil can befall hiitn. The Spar- 
tans^probibited till those exercises where the victory was de- 
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And by the confeesioD nf the contendant Tlie 300 Fibii 
were Jiever said to be conquered, but slam; nor Regulua 
to be overcome, though he was taken pHiojier by iJie Car- 
tjufinians. The mind may stand Arm under the greatest 
muice and iniquity of fortune ; and yet tlia giver and re- 
ceiver continue upon equal terma : — as wc reckon it a drown 
battle, when two comhatants are parted, Uiuugh the one haa 
Ic^ more blood than the other. He that knows how to 
owe a courtenr, and heartily wishes that he could requite 
it, IB invincible ; eo that ever; man may be as grateful bh 
he pleases. It ie your happiness to give, it is my fortuoo that 
I can only receive. What advantage now has your clmnce 
over my virtue 1 But there are some men that have philoso- 
phized theinselTes almost out of the sense of human affec- 
tions; OS Diogenes, that walked naked and uncot)cerned 
through tlie middle of Alexander's IreEisures, and was, as well 
in other men's opinions as in his own, even above Alexauder 
himself, who at that time had the whole world at his feet: 
for there was more that the one scorned to take thao that 
the other had it in his power to give : and it is a greater 
generosity for a beg'gar to refuse money than for a prince 
to bestow it. This is a remarkable instance of an immova- 
bleviind, and there is hardly any contending with it; but a 
roan is never the less valiant for being worsted by an invul- 
nerable enemy ; nor the fire one jot the weaker n>r not cod- 
luming an incomhustible body; nor a sword ever a whit the 
n-orae for not cleaving a rock that ia impenetrable; neither' 
is a grateful mind overcome for wont of an answerable for- 
tune. No matter for the inequality of the things given and 
received, so long- BB, in point of good ufiection, tho two parties 
stand upon the same Ipvel. It ia no shamr; jmt to overtake 
H man, if we follow him as ftat at we can. That bunor of 
a man, the vain-glorioufl Alexander, was need to make hii 
boast, that never any man went Wond him in b«nefita; 
and yet he lived to see a poor fellow m a tol^ to whom tbeM 
wa^ nothing that be pould.giTe^ and from whom there WM 
nothing that he could take aw«r. 
Nor is it alwaja necevat; fiw a poor man to fl}r to the 
A wiK friend wtotauy of an invinciUe mind to qtut scores 
i^benobim with the bountiai of s plenty fiatone; bat 
of pnnnU. . jj 4)o,^,ft«, ftj] out, thkt t£ii^Tetunw wUdi 
be cannot make inVni are nxxe thao sopdied in lUgmlM 
and value. A » dinlw ifc ■ fcing of Maeodco, uivited Socwii 
to2iu jwIm^; but hi fxeond hiianl^ h aawilling to i*> 
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ceive greater lienelits than he was able to requite. This, 
perhaps was not pride in Socrates, but craft ; fi>r he was 
afraid of being forced to accept of something which might 
possibly hsive been unworthy of him ; beside, that he was a 
man of liberty, and loth to make himself a voluntary slave. 
The truth of it is, that Archelaus had more need of Socrates 
than Socrates of Archelaus ; for he wanted a man to teach 
him the art of life and death, and the skill of government; 
and to read the book of Nature to him, and £ow him the 
light at noon-day : he wanted a man that, when the sun 
was in an eclipse, and he had locked himself up in all the 
horror and despair imaginable ; he wanted a man, I say, to 
deliver him from his apprehensions, and to expound the 
prodigy to him, by telling him, that there was no more in it 
than only that the moon was got betwixt the sun and the 
earth, and all would be well again presently. Let the world 
judge now, whether Archelaus* bounty, or Socrates* philo-' 
sophy, would have been the greater present : he does not 
underhand the value of wisdom and friendship that does not 
know a wise friend to be the noblest of presents. A rarity 
scarce to be found, not only in a family, but in an age; and 
nowhere more wanted than where there seems to be the 
greatest store. The greater a man is, the more need he has 
of him ; and the more difficulty there is both of finding and 
of knowing him. Nor is it to be said, that ** I cannot requite 
euch a benefactor because I am poor, and have it not ;^' I can 

five good counsel ; a conversation wherein he may take both 
elight and profit; freedom of discourse, without flattery; 
kind attention, where he deliberates ; and faith inviolable 
where he trusts ; I may brmg him to a love and knowledge 
of truth ; deliver him from the errors of his credulity, and 
teach him to distinguish betwixt friends and parasites. 



CHAP. X. 

The queetion Mtcussedy Whether ornot a man may gv»B 
or return a benefit to himself? 

Trbu are many eases, wherem a man speaks of himself 
tf of another* As, for esanple, '* I may t&!ui\L XK^j^i^ 1^^ 



this ; I un tngij at mjrself; I hate myeelf for that" And 
this way cfEpeaking hits rsiaed a dispute among' the Stoica, 
"whether or not a man may give or return a benefit Uibim- 

■elf!" For, nay they.if I majhuK myself, I may oblige my- 
eelf; and tliat which were a benefit to another body, why ia 
it not so to myself! And why am not I as criminal in being 
ungrateful l\> myself aa if I were bo to another body 1 And 
tbf i:ase ia the some in flattery and eeveraj other vices ; as, 
on the other side, it is a point of great reputation for a man 
to command hiniBelfi Plato Ihauied SocratCB for what lie 
had learned of him; and why might not Socraiea aa well 
thank Plato for tliat which he had taught hioi 1 " That 
which you want," aaya Plato, "borrow it of yourself." And 
why may not I as well give to myself as lend ! If I may be 



well as hurt; there ii 
a common thing to Mj, "Bndt* BMO hath dona hinwelf am 
injury." If an injoTT, ^riiat« bsnefit? BatlMiy.thnt 
no man can be a ddrtor to hinMlf; for tfae beneBt nMt 
naturally precede the ai^qowladfoiM^; and a debtor em 
no more be without a creditor thu « iaabai witbaat ■ wifb. 
Somebody must give, that arKoebody m^ receira; and it ia 
neither giving nor nomrifig, the paMmg of a ^iag from 
one hand to the other. Wbtt if a tnaadioald beungnt^tl 
in the easel there ia nothing ket; for he that giveakhaa 
it : and be that ctvee and be that receiTea ue one and the 
aame person. Now, piapotfy speakinc, no man can be aiid 
to bestow any thing upon himsdC for m ob^a bis natore^ 
that prompta trverv man to do hiiwelf all Ibe gmd he can. 
Shall I c^ him liueivl tbat givea to himaelf ; or goad>n»' 
tured, that pardttis himaelf; or pitifiil. that ia afbetad with 
his own miafiMtunes 1 That which were bomiWi dem^icy, 
compassion, to another, to myaelf ia natnrs. A benefit it a 
voluntary thing ; but to do good to inyself ia a thing nece»' 
sary. Was ever any man cranmmided lor getting out cf a 
ditch, or for helping himsetf againat thieveel Or «4)at if 
I should allow, that a man mi^t confer a benefit npm him- 
self j jet be Gsqnot owe i^ &i be retama it in ute aan^ 
insbLnt that he reoaiTea it. No man givea, owas, w makea 
a return, bat to Mootber. How can <Hie man do that to which 
twojmrtiee an noBnte iji so many vmfiaa,\ Qcn^ud. 
ncetyjog mm ^jMinrd tak ftiWirt !«*■"- ■ 
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sooB. If a man give to himself he may sell to himself; but 
to sell is to alienate a thing, and to translate the right of it 
to another ; now, to make a man both the giver and the re- 
ceiver is to unite two contraries. That is a benefit, which, 
when it is given, may possibly not be requited ; but he tliat 
gives to himself, must necessarily receive what he gives ; 
beside, that all benefits are given for the receiver's sake, 
but that which a man does for himself is for the sa}:c of the 
giver. 

This is one of those subtleties, which, though hardly worth 
a man*s while, yet it is not labor absolutely lost neitlier. 
There is more of trick and artifice in it than solidity ; and 
yet there is matter of diversion too ; enougli perhaps to pass 
away a winter's evening, and keep a man waking that id 
heavy-headed. 



CHAP. XI. 



How far one man may he obliged for a benefit done to 

another. 

The question now before us requires distinction and cau- 
tion. For though it be both natural and generous to wish 
well to my friend's friend, yet a second-hand benefit does not 
bind me any furtlier than to n second-hand gratitude : so that 
I may receive great satisfaction and advantage from a good 
office done to my friend, and yet lie under no obligation my- 
self; or, if any man thinks otherwise, I must ask him, in 
the first place, Where it begins'? and, How it extends! 
^ that it may not be boundless. Suppose a man obliges the 
B son, does that obligation work u])on the fatlier ? and why not 
P upon the uncle too? the brother] the wifel the sister? 
* the mother I nay, upon all tliat have any kindness for him ? 
and upon all the lovers of his friends ? and upon all that love 
them tool and so in infinitum. In this case we must heave 
recourse, as is said heretofore, to the intenUov\ o? VVv^ Vk^w^- 
factor, and fix the obligation upon him uwlo w\iowv^;)ftft^5A\\^- 
uesB waa directed. If a. man manures my gtouivA, V^ae^^xK^ 
Aouse from burning or falling, it is a beneftl to me, ?ox \^viv 
iHe better for it, and my house and land aro inBexiB\\i\e. ^>a3^ 

D2 
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if he save the life of my son, the benefit is to my son \ it is 
a joy and a comfort to me, bnt no obli^tion. I am as moch 
concerned as I ought to be in the healSi, the felidly, and the 
welfare of my son, as hap^ in the enjoyment of him ; and 
I should be as unhappy as is possible in bis loss : but it does 
not follow that I must of necessity lie under an obligation 
for being either happier or less miserable, bv another body's 
means. There are some benefits, which although conferred 
upon one man, may yet work upon others ; as a sum of money 
may be given to a poor man for his own sake, which in the 
consequence proves the relief of his whole family; but still 
the immediate receiver is the debtor for it; for the question 
s not, to whom it comes afterward to be transferred, but who 
is the principal? and upon whom it was first bestowed? 
My son's life is as dear to me as iny own ; and in saving 
him you preserve me too : in this case I will acknowledge 
myself obliged to you, that is to say, in my son's name ; for 
in my own, and in strictness, T am not ; but I am content to 
make myself a voluntary debtor. What if he had borrowed 
money 1 my paying of it does not at all make it my debt. It 
would put me to the blush perhaps to have him taken in bed 
with another man's wife ; but that does not make me an 
adulterer. It is a wonderful delight and satisfaction that I 
receive in his safety; bnt still this good is not a benefit A 
man may be the better for an animal, a plant, a stone ; but 
there must be a will, an intention, to make it an obligation. 
You save the son without so much as knowing the father, 
nay, without so much as thinking of him ; and, perhaps you 
would have done the same thing even if you had hated him. 
But without any further alteration of dialogue, the conclu- 
sion is this ; if you meant him the kindness, he is answera- 
ble for it, and I may enjoy the fruit of it without being 
obliged by it : but if it was done for my sake, then I am ac- 
countable ; or howsoever, upon any occasion, I am ready to 
do you all the kind offices imaginable ; not as the return of 
a benefit, but as the earnest of a friendship ; whjch you are 
not to challenge neither, but to entertain as an act of honor 
and of justice, rather than of gratitude. If a man find the 
body of my dead father in a desert, and give it a burial ; if 
he did it as to my fatlier, I am beholden to him : but if the 
body was unknown to him, and that he would have done the 

same thing for any other body, I am no farther concerned 

j'n it than as a piece of public humanity. 
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There are, moreover, some cases wherein an unworthy 
persoQ may be obliged for tlie sake of others : 
and the aottisL extract of an ancient nobility j^Ao ° may be 
may be preferred before a better man that is obliged for the 
but of yesterday's standing. And it is but rea- Sjf r£.*il?5^ 

mt^ ^ •* ^ A ^1 tnat are more 

sonable to pay a reverence even to tlie memory worthy. 
<^ eminent virtues. He that is not illustrious 
in himself may yet be reputed so in the right of his ances- 
tors : and there is a gratitude to be entailed upon the off- 
^Mring of famous progenitors. Was it not for the father's 
sake that Cicero the son was made consul ? and wos it not 
the eminence of one Pompey that raised and dignified the 
rest of his family ] How came Caligula to be emperor of 
the world ] a man so cruel, that he spilt blood as greedily as 
if he were to drink it ; the empire was not given to himself, 
but to his father Germanicus. A brave man deserved that 
for him, which he could never have challenged upon his own 
merit What was it that preferred Fabius Persicus, (whose 
very mouth was the uncleanest part about him,) what was 
it but the 300 of that family that so generously opposed the 
enemy for the safety of the commonwealth 1 

Nay, Providence itself is gracious to the wicked posterity 
of an honorable race. The counsels of heaven 
are guided by wisdom, mercy, and justice. it^iViif gra- 
Some men are made kings for their proper ciouatothe 
virtues, without any respect to their prede- ^^f'^^®^ J^n'^,"^^ 
c^essors: others for their ancestors* sakes, whose bie race. 
virtues, though neglected in their lives, come 
to be afterward rewarded in their issues. And it is but 
equity, that our gratitude should extend as far as the in- 
fluence of their heroical actions and examples. 



CHAP. XII. 
The benefactor must have no by-ends, 

Wb come now to the main point of the matter in ques- 
tion : that is to say, whether or not it be a thing desirable 
in itself, the giving and receiving of benefits? There is 
a sect of philosophers that accounts notVimig ^^^oa^^^Xsv^ 
what 18 pro£tahle, and so makes al\ vVrlwe nvetcftT^rjs «xv 
onmanly misUke to imagine, that the h.o^ oi ^\tl^ at l^»a 
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of loss, should make a man either the more or less honest. 
As who should say, " What will T get by it, and I will be 
an honest man V Whereas, on the contrary, honesty is a 
thing in itself to be purchased at any rate. It is not for a 
body to say, "It will be a charge, a hazard, I shall give of- 
fence," &c. My business is to do what I ought to do : all 
other considerations are foreign to the oflSce. Whensoever 
my duty calls me, it is my part to attend, without scrupuliz- 
ing upon forms or difficulties. Shall I see an honest man 
oppressed at the bar, and not assist him, for fear of a court 
faction 1 or not second him upon the highway against thieves, 
for fear of a broken head ? and choose rather to sit still, the 
quiet spectator of fraud and violence ] Why will men be 
just, temperate, generous, brave, but because it carries along 
with it fame and a good conscience 1 and for the same rea- 
son, and no other, (to apply it to the subject in hand,) let a 
man also be bountiful. The school of Epicurus, I am sure, 
will never swallow this doctrine : (that effeminate tribe of 
lazy and voluptuous philosophers ;) they will tell you, that 
virtue is but the servant and vassal of pleasure. " No," says 
Epicurus, " I am not for pleasure neither without virtue." 
But, why then for pleasure, say I, before virtue ? Not that 
the stress of the controversy lies upon the order only ; for 
the power of it, as well as the dignity, is now under debate. 
It is the office of virtue to superintend, to lead, and to gov- 
ern ; but the parts you have assigned it, are to submit, to 
follow, and to be under command. But this, you will say, 
is nothing to the purpose, so long as both sides are agreed, 
tliat tliere can be no happiness without virtue : " Take away 
that," says Epicurus, " and I am as little a friend to pleasure 
as you." The pinch, in short, is this, whether virtue itself 
be tlie supreme good or the only cause of it ] It is not the 
inverting of the order that will clear this point; (though it 
is a very preposterous error, to set that first which should 
be last.) It does not half so much offend me ; ranging of 
pleasure before virtue, as the very comparing of them; and 
tlie bringing of the two opposites, and professed enemies, 
into any sort of competition. 

The drift of this discourse is, to support the cause of 

benefits ; and to prove, that it is a mean and dishonorable 

Give only for thing to givc for any other end than for giv- 

giving's sake, j^g^g sake. He that gives for gain, profit, or 

&fjy by-end, destroys the very intent of \)ovxiv\-y\ fex\\.^"a\\^ 

^yy upon those that do not want, and pexveiVs lYi^ Oft».x\\xv.- 
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Ue indiiiatians of princes and of great men, who cannot 
reascmably propound to themselves any such end. What 
does the son get by travellmg about the universe ; by visiting 
and comforting all the quarters of tlie earth 1 Is the whole 
creation made and ordered for the good of mankind, and 
every particular man only for the gwd of himself] There 
passes not an hour of our lives, wherein we do not enjoy 
the blessings of Providence, without measure and without 
intermission. And what design can the Almighty have 
upon us, who is in himself full, safe, and inviolable ? If he 
should give only for his own sake, what would become of 
poor mortals, that have nothing to return him at best but 
dntifiil acknowledgments ? It is putting out of a benefit to 
interest only to bestow where we may place it to advantage. 
JLet us be liberal then, afler the example of our great 
Groi^, and eive to others with the same ,p^ j, . ^^^^^ 
coDsideratkHi that he gives to us. Epicurus's deny a Provi- 
answer will be to this, that God gives no bene-^ence, the stoic« 
fits at aU, but turns his back upon the world ; ^'^^^ 
and without any concern for us, leaves Nature to take h^ 
conxse : and whether he does any thing himself! or nothiitt^, 
he takes no notice, however, either of the good or of the m 
that js done here below. If there were not an ordering 
and an 0¥er-ruling Providence, how comes it (say I, on the 
other side) that the universality of mankind should ever 
have 8b unanimously agreed in the madness of worshipping 
a power that can neither hear nor help us ? Some blessings 
aze freely given us ; others upon our prayers are granted 
us; imd every day brings forth instances of great and of 
seasonable mercies. There never was yet any man so in- 
sensible as not to feel, see, and understand, a Deity in the 
oidjnary methods of nature, though many have been so ob- 
stinately ungrateful as not to confess ji ; nor is any man so 
wsetched as not to be a partaker in that divine bounty. 
SoniB benefits, it is true, may appear to be unequally divided ; 
bat it is no small matter yet that we possess in common ; 
and which Nature has bestowed upon us in her very self If 
God be not bountiful, whence is it that we have all that we 
pretend to 1 That which we five, and that which we deny, 
that which we lay up, and that which we squander away ? 
Those innumeralue aelights for the entertainment of our 
eyes, our ears, and our uiderstandingsl nay, that copious 
matter even for lujniry itself? For care is takeii, im2»\. co^ 
for oqr neceaatiea^ but also for our pleasures, aii<\ ^ot ^Slctf^ 



gratiljin^'of all our EenBesand appetitee. Sominy pleasant 
groves; Iruitliil and salutaiy plants ; so many fair rivers that 
serve U9, both Tor recreation, plenty, and commerce ; vicis- 
Eitudes of seasons i varieties of tbod, by nature made ready 
to our hand^ and Ihe whole creation itself subjected to 
mankind for health, medicine, and dominion. We can be 
thankful to a friend for a few acres, or a little money: and 
yet for the freedoai md emoawiid at the whole earui, and 
&r the great benefit* of itur being, as life, health, aiid 
reason, we look npon oaraelTW aa under no otdigud<Hi. *lf 
a. man bestows npoh na a hooM that ia delkately beautified 
with paintings, staCoea, ffildh]|fB, and muUe^ we make a 
mighty buaiaess of it, and jet it Uee at the nierejr of a paff 
of wind, the snuff of a cuidte, and a hipdred other acci- 
dents, to lay it in the doit And is it nothinif now to sleep 
under the canopy of heaven, where we have Ae globe itf 
the earth for our place of lepoae, and the' gloiiea of the 
heavens for out apectselel How contaa it that we should 
m much v^ue what we hive, and yet at the nme time be 
80 unthankful fbr if! Whence is it that we have oor breftth, 
the comforts of light and of heat, the veiy blood that moB 
in our veins 1 the cattle that feed os, and the fTnits of the 
earth that feed them? Whence-have we the growth of our 
bodies, the succession of our ages, and the ncnlties of onr 
minds? bo many yeina of metals, quarries of marblej Ax. 
The seed of every thing is in itseli, and it is the bleami]^ 
of God that raises it out of the dork into act and motion. 
To eay notiiing of the charming varieties of mnsic, beauti^ 
fut objects, delicious provisioaa Kn the palate, exquisite per- 
fbmes, which are cast in, oter and above, to the ct»nnion 
neceasities of our being. 

All this, says Epicurus, we are to ascribe toWatute. And 
OodanANa ^^^ ""* *" *^' ^ beseech yel B8 if they 
tun an one were not both of them one and the sunfl 
■nd itH lauH power, working in the whole, and in ereiy 
'"■'"■ part of iL Or, if yon call him the Almigh^ j 
Jupiter; the Thunderer; the Creator and Preserver ^ na 
all ; it comes to the same issue ; some will express him un- 
der the notion of fafe ; which is only a connexion of causae 
and himself the uppermost and orig-inal, apon which all the 
rest depend. The Stoics represent the several fitnelioiu 
of the Atmigkty Poofr mider several appeUatiotu. Wben 
tbey apeak cf him u the father and the fbontun of all 
beings, they call Sam Bacchvt : wA w^ tiva name of 
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HiercvieSf they denote him to be indefatigable and invincu' 
hie ; and, m the contemplation of him in the reason^ order^ 
proportion^ and loisdom of his proceedings, they call him 
Mercury ; so that which way soever they look, and under 
what name soever they couch their meaning, they never 
&il of finding him ; for he is everywhere, and fills his own 
work. If a man should borrow money of Seneca, and say 
that he owes it to Annseus or Lucius, he may change the 
name bat not his creditor ; for let him take which of the 
three names he pleases, he is still a debtor to the same per- 
son. As justice, integrity, prudence, frugality, fortitude, 
are all of them goods of one and the same mind, so that 
whichsoever of them pleases us, we cannot distinctly say 
that it is this or that, but the mind. 

But, not to carry this digression too far ; that which Grod 
himself does, we are sure is well done ; and rp„e Divine 
we are no less sure, that for whatsoever he bounty expects 
gives^ he neither wants, expects, nor receives, "° returns. 
any thing, in return ; so that the end of a benefit ought to 
be the advantage of the receiver ; and that must be our 
scope without any by-regard to ourselves. It is objected 
to 118, the singular caution we prescribe in the choice of the 
person : for it were a madness, we say, for a husbandman 
to sow the sand : which, if true, say they, you have an^eye 
upon profit, as well in giving as in plowing and sowing. 
AsiiA then they say again, that if the conferring of a benefit 
were desirable in itself, it would have no dependence upon 
the choice of a man ; for let us give it when, now, or where- 
soever we please, it would be still a benefit This does not 
at all afiect our assertion ; for the person, the matter, the 
manner, and the time, are circumstances absolutely neces* 
sary to the reason of the action : there must be a right 
judgment in all respects to make it a benefit. It is my duty 
to be true to a trust, and yet there may be a time or a place, 
wherein I would make little difibrence betwixt the re- 
Douncinff of it and the delivering of it up ; and the same 
role hofis in benefits ; I will neither render the one, nor 
bestow the other, to the damage of tlie receiver. A wicked 
man will run all risks to do an injury, and to compass his 
revenefe ; and shall not an honest man venture as fiir to do 
office 1 All benefits must be ^tuitous. A merchant 
me the com that keeps me and my family from starv- 
ing ;. but he sold it for his interest, as well as I bought it 
&r jnine J and 00 1 owe him nothing for iU H.^ tbaX ^^^a 
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for profit, givm- fe mamOf; 9tt^ ^fyikm ^' rWlffHI^ 
gives eouimel&iFafteraaidoi^^^^iilWitt^ bkr 

own endff; as a flmmFiicte lii« Aftdtttti^fi^iHtfir tiMm- fo a 
better market 1% w i« amff finpertf tii« dfiriil^ of « tnid« 
than the ciilllvaliii|r «f •' goMrtma- dMatnefbe. Ting fer 
that, is rather a traSk- fluHl- a beoiit'; and- he deserves to 
be cozened that pfMnjf'thmif^iii hapexH a; retbitt. And 
in trath, what end ahoald'a-nAOi hMKnttl^ pfSpMdA'i not 
profit ; sare that m vm^ar add medknAc; and he thiBt does 
not contemn it can never be mkefhL And' then for ^2oiry, 
it is a mightjT matter indeed Ixr a man to boast of dom^ his 
duty. We are to give, if it were only to mvoid not giving; 
if any thin^ comes of it, it is clear gain; and, a;t worst, 
there is nothing lost; beside, that one bettefiC well placed 
makes amends for a thoosand miscainage& It is not that 
I would exclude the benefiuiftor neither for being hhnsdif 
the better for a good office he does fat another. Sraie there 
are that do us good only for their own sakes; othcM for 
ours ; and some again fov botii. He that do^ it for me in 
common with himself if he bad a prospect npon both in 
the doing it, I am oUiged to bim for it; and gmd with all 
my heart that he had a share in it Nay, I were migrtitefol 
and unjust if I should not rejoice^ that what was beneficial 
to me might be so likewise to himsedf. 

To pass now to the matter of gratitade and ingratitude. 

All men detest There never was anv man yet w wicked^ « 

ingratitude, not to approve of the one, and deteirt the 

and love the other; as the two things in the whole worlds 

contrary. ^^ ^^^ to be the most abominated, the other 

the most esteemed. The very stor^r of an ungratefiil actieii 

puts us out of all patience, and fiives us a lothing for Uie* 

author of it " That inhuman villain," we cry, "to do se 

horrid a thing :" not, " that inconsiderate fool for omittitflg: 

so profitable a virtue ;" which plainly shows the sense we 

naturally have, both of the one and of the other, and that 

we are led to it by a common impulse of reason and of ooo^ 

science. Epicurus fancies God to be without power| and 

without arms ; above foar himself and as little to be foav^; 

He places bim betwixt the orbs, solitary and idle, otttof the' 

reach of mortals, and neither hearing onrprayers-ner miaift^ 

ing our concerns; and allows him- only sueh a veneratfioii' 

and respect as we pay to our pareHl& If a man shoald arit 

him now, why any revereqce at all, if we hareneebUglitktf- 

to Mm ? QTiatheiv 'vAxjf thKtgreailer ret««iie»tti^hl»4Nil(K 
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itoos %tom8 1 his answer would be, that it was for their 
majesty and their admirable nature, and not out of any 
hope or expectation from them. So that by his proper con- 
fession, a thing may be desirable for its own worth. But, 
says he, gratitude is a virtue that has commonly profit an- 
nexed to it And where is the virtue, say I, that has not? 
but still the virtue is to be valued for itself, and not for the 
profit that attends it. There is no question, but gratitude 
ror benefits received is the ready way to procure more ; and 
in requiting one friend we encourage many : but <these ac- 
cessions fall in by the by ; and if I were sure that the doing 
of good offices would be my ruin, I would yet pursue them. 
He that visits the sick, in hope of a legacy, let him be never 
so friendly in all other cases, I look upon him in this to be 
no better than a raven, that watches a weak sheep only to 
peck out the eyes of it. We never give with so much 
judgment or care, as when we consider the honesty of the 
action, without any regard to the profit of it ; for our un- 
derstandings are corrupted by fear, hope, and pleasure. 



CHAP. xm. 

There are many cases wherein a man may he minded of a 
benefit^ hut it is very rarely to be challenged^ and never 
to be upbraided. 

If the world were wise, and as honest as it should be, 
there would be no need of caution or precept how to behave 
ourselves in our several stations and duties ; for both the 
giver and the receiver would do what they ought to do of 
their own accord : the one would be bountiful, and the 
other grateful, and the only way of minding a man of oiie 
good turn would be the following of it with another. But 
as the case stands, we must take other measures, and consult 
the best we can, the common ease and relief of mankind. 

As there are several sorts of ungrateful men, so there 
must be several ways of dealing with them. Divers aorta of 
either by artifice, counsel, admonition, or re- ingratitude. 
proof, according to the humor of the person, and the de^e 
of the ofifence: provided always, that as well in the remmd- 
ing a man of a benefit, as in the bestowing of it, the good 
ni the receiver be the principal thing iutemd!^. TVi«t% S» 
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a curable ingratittide, and an incohMe ; there is a dbUbRdt 
a neglectful, a proud, a d iawn i Win y,-^ dianhiifningi n heed- 
less, a forgetftil, and a maliriooa infratifnd^ ; aiw .the ap- 
plication mast be suited to the aatter we have towonc 
upon. A gentle natim wkw be reclaimed by autharitjr» ad- 
vice, or reprehensioQ; a iktW, a husband, a friend, may do 
good in the case. Ther^are a sort of lai^-afid sluggish peo- 
ple, that live as if they were asleep, and most he lagged and 
pinched to wake them. These men are betwixt grateful 
and ungrateful ; th^ will neither deny an obligation nor 
return it, and only want quickening. I will do full can to 
hinder any man from ill-doing, bat especially a friend ; and 
yet more especially from doin^ ill to me> I wOI rub up his 
memory with new benefits : if that will Aot serve, I will 
proceed to good counsel, and -fitnn thence to rebuke : if all 
fails, I will look upon him as a desperate debtor, and even 
let him alone in his ingratitude, without making him my 
enemy : for no necessity i^all ever make me speim time in 
wrangling with any man upon that point 
Assiduity of obligation strikes upon the conscience, as 
Perseverance well as the memory, and pursues an ungrate- 
in obliging, ful man till he becomes ffrateful : if one good 
office will not do it, try a second, and Uien a third. No man 
can be so thankless, but either shame, occasion, or example* 
will, at some time or other, prevail upon him. The very 
beasts themselves, even lions and tigers, are gained by good 
usage : beside, that one obligation does naturally draw on 
another ; and a man would not willingly leave his own work 
imperfect. ** I have helped him thus mr, and I will even eo 
through with it now." So that, over and above the delight 
and the virtue of obliging, one good turn is a shouting-hmn 
to another. This, of all hints, is perhaps the most eflectual, 
as well as the most generous. 
In some cases it must be carried more h(»ne : as in that 
In some cases ^^ •^"^^"® CiBsar, who, as he was hearing a 
a man may be cause, the defendant finding himself pinched ; 
minded of a «t Sir," says he, " do not you remember a strain 
°®"®"** vou got in your ancle when you commanded in 
Spain ; and that a soldier lent you his cloak fi>r a cushioD, 
upon the top of a craggy rock, under the shade of a little 
^ree, in the heat of the day 1" " I remember it perfectly 
ny/J/'says Cassar, "and that wVienlw^fi teadY to choke 
nr/th thirst, an honeat fellow fetched me a. tosi^X^^iwtet 
«o Aw helmet " " But that man, and tbaX hsasDRJ^T iwT^'^ 
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r, ''does Cflesar think that he could not know them 
agiuiL i^ he saw them?" "The man perchance, I might," 
styB Ciesar, somewhat offended, " hut not tlie helmet. But 
wnat is the story to my business ? you are none of the.man." 
"Pardon me. Sir," says the soldier, "I am that very man; 
but Caesar may well forget me : for I have been trepanned 
since, and lost an eye at the battle of Munda, where that 
helmet too had the honor to be cleft with a Spanish blade." 
CfBsar took it as it was intended ; and it was an honorable 
and a prudent way of refreshing his memory. But this 
would not have gone down so well with Tiberius : for when 
an old acquaintance of his began his address to him with, 
•• You remember, Csesar." " No," says Caesar, (cutting him 
abort,) " I do not remember what I WAS." Now, with him, 
it was better to be forgotten than remembered ; for an old 
friend was as bad as an informer. It is a common thing 
for men to hate the authors of their preferment, as the wit- 
nesses of their mean original. 

There are some people well enough disposed to be grate- 
ful, but they cannot hit upon it without a ^^^^ people 
grompter ; they are a little like school-boys that would be grate* 
ave treacherous memories; it is but helping *""* *^***®^*^ 
them here and there with a word, when they * prompter. 
0tick, and they will go through with their lesson ; they must 
be taught to be thankful, and it is a fair step, if we can but 
bring 3iem to be willing, and only offer at it Some bene- 
fits we have neglected ; some we are not willing to remem- 
ber. He IS ungrateful that disowns an obligation, and so is 
he that dissembles it, or to his power does not requite it ; 
but the worst of all is he that forgets it — Conscience, or occa- 
sion, may revive the rest ; but here the very memory of it is 
lost Those eyes that cannot endure the light are weak, 
bat those are stark blind that cannot see it I do not love 
to hear people say, *' Alas ! poor man, he has for^tten it :' 
as if that were the excuse of ingratitude, which is the ver 
cause of it: for if he were not ungrateful, he would not b 
forgetful, and lay that out of the way which should be a 
ways umiermost and in sight He that thinks as he oug' 
to 00^ ofrequiting a benefit, is in no danger of forgetting 
^There are, indeed, some benefits so ffreat, that they c 
never tlipthe memory ; but those whicn aie \ee!& mN^ 
Mod more in number, do commonly esca^ \». '^ ^ «s 
mougb to Mcknowledge^ that " such a m«xv Y»a >a« 
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making of us;*' so loog as nn^tue in paBessiaii of tbe ad- 
vantage he has broagfat us ; tet new appetatos deftuee cH 
kindnesses, and we canytNir proipeet fiirwaxd to sooiething 
more, without conadeiinff vrmt we have obtained alresd j. 
All that is past w^jnve tor lost; so tiliat we are oolf intent 
upon the future^ Whep a ben^t is onc^out of sight, or 
out of use, it is buried. * 

It is the freak of manj people, they cannot do a good of^ 
There must be ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ presently boasting (^i^ drunk 
no upbraiding or sober : and about it goes into afl companies, 
of benefit!, ^jjg^i; wonderfiil things they have done for this 
man, and what for the other. A fi)oli8h and a dangerous 
vanity, of a doubtflil friend to make a certain enemy. For 
these reproaches and contempts will set every body's tongue 
a walking; and people will conclude, that these things 
would never be, ijf there were not something very eirtraor- 
dinary in the bottom of it When it comes to that once, 
there is not any calumny but flistens more or less, nor any 
falsehood so incredible, but in some part or other of it, shall 
pass for a truth. Our great mistake is this, we are still in^ 
clined to make the most of what we give, and the least c^what 
we receive ; whereas we should do fiie clean contrary. ''It 
might have been more, but he had a great many to oblige. 
It was as much as he could well spare ; he will make it up 
some other time," &c Nay, we should be so ^ from noak* 
ing publication of our bounties, as not to hear them so much 
as mentioned without sweetening the matter: as, ''Alas, I 
owe him a great deal more than that comes to. If it were 
in my power to serve him, I should be very glad of it" And 
this, too, not with the figure of a compliment, but with all 
humanity and truth. There was a man of quality, that in 
the triuinviral proscription, was saved by one of Ceesar's 
friends, who would be still twitting him with it ; who it was 
that preserved him, and telling him over and over, " you 
had gone to pot, friend, but for me." " Pr'ythee," says the 
proscribed, " let me hear no more of this, or even leave me 
as you found me : I am thankful enough of myself to ac- 
knowledge that I owe you my life, but it is deadb to have it 
rung in my ears perpetually as a reproach ; it looks as if 
jrou had only saved me to carry me about for a spectacle. I 
would fain forget the misfortune tball waa C!(M!»«.^^nai(inQr% 
without being led in triumph every Aa-y oi m'j >afc^ 
Oh! the pride and folly of a grealt feaXvxnft* ^2msX >»a» 
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benefits into injuries! that delights in excesses, gogj^ bounties 
and disgraces every thing it does ! Who would are bestowed 
receive any thing from it upon these terms? the ^*'** insolence. 
higher it raises us, the more sordid it makes us. Whatso- 
ever it gives it corrupts. What is there in it that should 
thus puff us up^ hy what magic is it that we are so trans- 
formedy that we do no longer know ourselves 1 Is it im- 
possible for greatness to be liberal without insolence 1 The 
benefits that we receive from our superiors are then wel- 
ccHne when they come with an open hand, and a clear brow ; 
without either contumely or state ; and so as to prevent our 
necessities. The benefit is never the greater for the mak- 
ing of a bustle and a noise about it : but the benefactor is 
much the less for the ostentation of his good deeds ; which 
makes that odious to us, which would be otherwise delight- 
fuL Tiberius had gotten a trick, when any man begged 
money of him, to refer him to the senate, where all the peti- 
tioners were to deliver up the names of their creditors. His 
end perhaps was, to deter men from asking, by exposing the 
condition of their fortunes to an examination. But it was, 
however, a benefit turned unto a reprehension, and he made 
a reproach of a bounty. 

But it is not enough yet to ferbear the casting of a benefit 
in a man^s teeth ; for there are some that will j^^ ^j^^^ ^^^ ^ 
not allow it to be so much as challenged. For man may be 
an ill man, say they, will not make a return, '®*"*"*'®^ ®^* ' 

though it be demanded, and a good man will ** '' 

do it of himself: and then the asking of it seems to turn it 
into a debt. It is a kind of injury to be too quick with the 
former : for to call upon him too soon reproaches him, as if 
he would not have done it otherwise. Nor would I recall a 
benefit from any man so as to force it, but only to receive it. 
If I let him quite alone, I make myself guilty of his ingrati- 
tude : and undo him for want of plain dealing. A rather 
reclaims a disobedient son, a wife reclaims a dissolute hus- 
band ; and one friend excites the languishing kindness of 
another. How many men are lost for want of being touch- 
ed to the quick? So long as I am not pressed, I will rather 
desire a favor, than so much as mention a requital ; but if 
my country, my family, or my liberty, be at stak^,\sx^ T.'eeX. 
ana wdigD&tioD aball overrule my modeBty, fixv^ VJcv^-^wo^^ 
sball then understand that I have done «W1 c«w\!^>Ttf5\.N» 

fZ^^u n^ of an ungrateful man. And in coacVviStfiXv.^e. 

^ecessjtjr of receiviDg a benefit shall oveicom^ \5^e ^^^«^ 

E2 
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of recalling it Nor w it coif t&mMe vpaa. __„ 

to put the receiyer in ou^d «f arad fooy but it a watmj 
times for the coauaxm advHiiBge cr bodi psrtiaii 



CHAP. XIV. 

IToto far to obHge or reqwUe a-wicked men. 

There are some benefits whereof a wicked man ie wholly 
incapable ; of which hereafter. There are othera, which are 
bestowed upon him, not for his own sake, bat for secondary 
reasons; and of these we have spoken in part already. 
There are, moreover, certain common offices of humanity, 
which are only allowed him as he is a man, and without any 
regard either to vice or virtne. To pass over the first point ; 
the second must be handled with care and distinction, and 
not without some seeming exceptions to the general rule ; 
as first, here is no choice or intention in the case, bat it is a 
good ofl5ce done him for some b^-interest, or by chance. 
Secondly, There is no judgment m it neither, for it is to a 
wicked man. But to shorten the matter : without these cir- 
cumstances it is not properly a benefit ; or at least not to 
him; for it looks another way. I rescue a friend from 
thieves, and the other escapes for company. I discharge a 
debt for a friend, and the other comes off too : for they were 
both in a bond. The third is of a great latitude, and varies 
according to the degree of generosity on the one side, and 
of wickedness on the other. Some benefoctors will super- 
erogate, and do more than they are bound to do ; and some 
men are so lewd, that it is dangerous to do them any sort 
of good ; no, not so much as by way of return or requitaL 
If the benefactor's bounty must extend to the bad as well 
How to oblige ^ ^^^ ^ood ; put the case, that I promise a 
an ungrateful good office to an ungrateful man ; we are first 
^^^' to distinguish (as I sai'l before) betwixt a com^ 
man benefit and a persoAal; betwixt what is given for merit 
and what for company. Secondly, Whether or not we know 
the person to be ungrateful, and can reasonaX^^ w»w^\A», 
^at this vice is incurable. Thirdly, A. ccsaa^^e.t«.^MSCL rnxsaX. 
^ had of the promise, how far that tna^ o\i\\gti \»- . "^ 
^o nrst points are cleared hoth in one; vje c»»m:^ ^wm^ 
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'vnj particalar kindness for one that we conclude to be a 
hopelesBly wicked man : so that the force of the promise is 
in the single point in question. In the promise of a good 
office to a wicked or ungrateful man, I am to blame if I 
did it knowingly ; and I am to blame nevertheless, if I did it 
otherwise : but I must yet make it good, (under due quali- 
fications,^ because I promised it ; tliat is to say, matters con- 
tinuing in the same state, for no man is answerable for ac- 
cidents. I will sup at such a place though it be cold ; I will 
rise at such an hour though I be sleepy ; but if it prove tem- 
pestuous, or that I fall sick of a fever, I will neither do the 
one nor the other. I promise to second a friend in a quarrel, 
or to plead his cause ; and when I come into the field, or 
into the court, it proves to be against my father or my brother : 
I promise to go a journey with him, but there is no travelling 
upon the road for robbing ; my child is fallen sick ; or my 
wife is in labor : these circumstances are sufficient to dis- 
charge me ; for a promise against law or duty is void in its 
own nature. The counsels of a wise man are certain, but 
events are uncertain. And yet if I have passed a rash 
promise, I will in some degree punish the temerity of mak- 
mg it with the damage of keeping it ; unless it turn very 
much to my shame or detriment : and then I will be my 
own confessor in the point, and rather be once guilty of de- 
nying, than always of giving. It is not with a benefit as 
with a debt : it is one thing to trust an ill paymaster, and 
another thing to oblige an unworthy person : the one is an 
ill man, and the other only an ill Imslumd. 

There was a valiant fellow in the army, that Philip of 
Macedon took particular notice of, and he gave him several 
<x)nsiderable marks of the kindness he had for him. This 
soldier put to sea, and was cast away upon a coast, where a 
charitable neighbor took him up half dead ; carried him to 
his house ; and there, at his own charge maintained and pro- 
vided for him thirty days, until he was perfectly recovered : 
and, after all, furnished him over and above with a viaticum 
at parting. The soldier told him the mighty matters that 
he would do for him in return, so soon as he should have the 
honor once again to see liis master. To court he goes, tells 
Philip of the wreck, but not a syllable of his \v\vi«fttN^x^%a.\ 
bega the estate ofthis.very man that kept \i\tci tjXvNfe. \\.^^a 
with Philip 08 it was with many other pf\nces,\^'CY ^\n^>^w 
1^^ "u- ^^*^ especially in a time of wax. lie ^x^iXiX^^ 
BOJOier hia request, contemplating, at the Bwae WmeA^^ ' 
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possibility of satisfying 00 maoy mvenoos M rt e tit e B ts ina 
had to please. When t^good idul came to oe tittned oat 
of all, he was not so mealyHDoiothecl aa to thankjiia majes^ 
for not giving away hia petaoa too as well as bis fortune ; 
but in a bold, frank letler to Philips made a just report of 
the whole story. The king was so incensed at the abuse, 
that he immediately commanded the right owner to be re- 
stored to his estate, and the unthankful guest imd soldier to 
be stigmatized for an example to others. Should Philip 
now have kept this jHromise? First, he owed the soldier no- 
thing. Secondly, it would have been injurious and impious. 
And, lastly, a precedent of dangerous consequence to human 
society. For it would have been little less that an interdic- 
tion of fire and water to the miserable, to have inflicted 
such a penalty upon relievinjjf them. So that there must 
' be always some tacit exception or. reserve: ff Ican^ if I 
may ; or, if matters continue as they were. 

If it should be my fortune to receive a benefit from on^ 
The f ^^^ anerwards betrays his country, I should 
obiigadon fr^ ^^ reckon myself obliged to him for such 
one that after- a requital as might stand with my public 
'?,^I*l«!!tV]S'^ duty. I would not furnish him with arms, nor 

ni8 country. .t -i.. i -i 7? 

with money or credit, or levy or pay soldiers; 
but I should not stick to ^fratify him at my own expense 
with such curiosities as mufht please him one way, without 
doing mischief another ; 1 would not do any thing that 
might contribute to the support or advantage of his party. 
But what should I do now in the case of a benefactor, that 
should afterwards become, not only mine and my country's 
enemy, but the common enemy of mankind ? I would here 
distinguish betwixt the wickedness of a man and the cru- 
elty of a beast; betwixt a limited or a particular passion and 
a sanguinary rage, that extends to the hazard and destruc- 
tion of human society. In the former case I would quit 
scores, that I might have no more to do with him ; but if he 
comes once to delight in blood, and to act outrages with 
greediness ; to study and invent torments, and to take plea^ 
sure in them ; the law of reasonable nature has discharged 
me of such a debt. But this is an impiety so rare that it 
might pass for a portent, and be reckoned among comets 
and monsters. Let us therefore les^assi ova ^ybk^ooxsr^ \ii 
such men as we detest without honor \ 8vxc\iiQfiii%a^^ 
^rery day in courts, camps, and wpoix tJd^ «fi»Xa ^ \xatasft\ 
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tD Midi wicked men I will return what I have received, 
without making any advantage of their unrighteousness. 

It does not divert the Almighty from bein^ still gracious, 
though we proceed daily in the abuse of his Providence is 
bounties. How many are there that enjoy the gracious even 
comfort of the light that do not deserve it ; ^^ ^^ ^«k«*- 
that wish they ha3 never been born ! and yet Nature goes 
quietly on with her work, and allows them a being, even 
ia despite of their unthankfulness. Such a knave, we cry, 
was better used than I : and the same complaint we extend 
to Providence itself. How many wicked men have good 
crops, when better than themselves have their fruits blasted ! 
Such a man, we say, has treated me very ill. Why, what 
should we do, but that very thing: which is done by God 
himself? that is to say, give to the ignorant, and persevere 
to the wicked. All our ingratitude, we see, does not turn 
Providence from pouring down of benefits, even upon those 
that question whence tliey come. The wisdom of Heaven 
does all things with a regard to the good of the universe, 
and the blessings of nature are granted in common, to the 
worst as well as to the best of men ; for they live promis- 
cuously together; and it is God's will, that the wicked 
flhall rather fare the better for the good, than that the good 
i^Mill &re the worse for the wicked. It is true that a wise 
prince will confer peculiar honors only upon the worthy ; 
IMit in the dealing of a public dole, there is no respect had 
to the manners of the man ; but a thief or traitor shall put 
in for a share as well as an honest man. If a good man 
and a wicked man sail both in the same bottom, it is impos- 
sible that the same wind which favors the one should cross 
the other. The common benefits of laws, privileges, com- 
munitiesj'ietters, and medicines, are permitted to the bad 
as well as to the good ; and no man ever yet suppressed a 
sovereign remedy for fear a wicked man might be cured 
with it. Cities are built for both sorts, and the same remedy 
works upon both alike. In these cases, we are to set an 
estimate upon the persons : there is a great difi!erence be- 
twixt the choosing of a man and the not excluding 4iim : 
the law is open to the rebellious as well as to the obedient: 
there are some benefits which, if they were not allowed to 
m]}, could not be enjoyed by any. The evxn "TJ^a TveiN«t xsfti^^ 
Jbr me, but fyr the comfort of the world, Wid fct XJcve ^^nV 
dentJal order of the seasons ; and yet 1 wa ncit vn30Ba\&. "BS^ 
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private obligi^tion also, to wiiicltimhe tiiat will not oblige 
the wicked and the un^tefU, iiapst rewlve to oUige no- 
body ; for in some curt or another we are all of vm mdkeif 
we are all of us ungrateftdt every man of na. 

We have been diBooaHiinff all this.while how ftr a wick- 
A wicked man ed nuUD uuiy M obliged, and the Stoics tell 
is incapable of US, at last, that he cannot be obliged at all. 
a benefit. Pq^ Ijjgy xnake him ihcaiMible « any good, 
and consequently of any benefit Bat he has this advantage, 
that if he cannot be obliged, he cannot be ungrateful : ror, 
if he cannot receive, he is not bound to return. On the 
other side, a good man and an ungratefbl, are a contradic- 
tion : so that at this rate there m no 'such thing as ingrati- 
tude in nature. They compare a wicked man's mind to & 
vitiated stomach ; he corrupts whatever he receives, and the 
best nourishment turns to the disease. But taking this fyr 
granted, a wicked man may yet so fiir be obliged as to pass 
for ungrateful, if he does not requite what he receives : for 
though it be not a perfect benefit, jet he receives something 
like it There are goods of the mind, the body, and of for- 
tune. Of the first sort, fools and wicked men are wholly 
incapable ; to the rest they mav be admitted. But why 
should I call any man ungratefiu, you will say, for not re- 
storing that which I deny to be a benefit? I answer, that 
if the receiver take it for a benefit, and fails of a return, it 
is ingratitude in him : for that which goes fin* an obligation 
among wicked men, is an obligation upon them^ ana they 
may pay one another in their own coin ; the money is cur- 
rent, whether it be gold or leather, when it comes once to 
be authorized. Nay, Cleanthes carries it fiurther ; he that 
is wanting, says he, to a kind office, thoufi^ it be no benefit, 
would have done tlie same thing if it had been one ; and is 
as guilty as a thief is, that has set his booty, and is already 
armed and mounted with a purpose to seize it, thou^ he 
has not yet drawn bloody Wickedness is fi)rmed m the 
heart ; and the matter of fact is only the discovery and the 
execution of it Now, though a wicked man cannot either 
receive or bestow a benefit, because he wants the will of 
doing good, and for that he is no longer wicked, when vir> 
tue lias taken nossession of him ; yet we oranmonly call it 
one, as we call a man illiterate tbiBi ^a iffi^ leaxued^ and 

-o^^^ that is not well clad ; not batthaX ^^ ^»ft cwo^m^ 

^od the other is covered. 



CHAP. XV. 

A general view of the parts and duties of the benefactor* 

The three main points in the question of benefits are, 
first, B,judicums choice in the object; secondly; in the mat' 
ter of our benevolence; and thirdly, a grateful /cZtctty in 
the manner of expressing it But there are also incumoent 
upon the benefactor other considerations, which will deserve 
a place in this discourse. 

It is not enough to do one good turn, and to do it with a 
irood ffrace too, unless we follow it with more, _.. .. ^. ^_ 
and without either upbraiding or repining, mustbefoi* 
It- is a common shift, to charge that upon the lowed without 
ingratitude of the receiver, which, in truth, is ''^^^^1'''' 
most commonly the levity and indiscretion of 
the giver ; for all circumstances must be duly weighed to 
consummate the action. Some there are that we find un- 
^rrateful ; but what with our frowardness, change of humor 
and reproaches, there are more that we make so. And this 
is the business : we give with design, and most to those 
that are able to give most again. We give to the covetous, 
and to the ambitious ; to those that can never be thankful, 
(for their desires are insatiable,) and to those that, loill not. 
He that is a tribune would be prsetor ; the praetor, a consul ; 
never reflecting upon what he was, but only looking for- 
ward to what he would be. People are still computing. 
Must I lose this or that benefit ? If it be lost, the fault lies 
in the ill bestowing of it ; for rightly placed, it is as good 
as consecrated ; if we be deceived in another, let us not be 
deceived in ourselves too. A charitable man will mend the 
matter : and say to himself, Perhaps he has forgot it^ per* 
iAance he could not, perhaps he wiu yet requite it. A pa- 
tient creditor will, of an ill pay-master, in time make a good 
one ; an obstinate soodness overcomes an ill disposition, as 
a barren soil is made fruitful by care and tillage. But let 
a man be never so ungrateful or inhuman, he shall never 
destroy the satisfaction of my having done a ^ood office. 

But what if others will be wick^ ] does it follow that 
we most be so too? If others will be ungrate- yf^ ,„„g| p^,. 
ful, must we therefore be inhuman 1 To gv\e «sv«cft'vii^vMi 
iujd to loeOf ia nothing ; but to lose and lo gvj© ^^^* 
etiJJ, IB Hie part of a great mind. An^i the o\]lafii'a Vcl^^RrX 



is the greater loss ; fe ^j^te |fedoea but lose his benefit^ 
and the other loses hionMF^M^kht shines Q{xm the pro- 
fane and sacrilegious as ^11 injnii the r]gfateou& How 
many disappointments do we m^v with in onr wifos and 
children, and yet we couple Btfll ? He that has lost one bat- 
tle hazards another. l%e mariner puts to sea again after 
a wreck. An iUustrious mind does not propose the profit 
of a good office, Imt the du^. If the world be wicked, we 
should yet persevere in welldomg, even among evil men. 
I had rather never receive a kindness than never bestow 
one : not to return a benefit is the greater sin, bat not to 
corner it is the earlier. We cannot propose to ourselves a 
more glorious example than that -of the Almighty, who 
neither needs nor expects any thmff firom as; and yet he is 
continually showering down and distributing his mercies 
and his grace among us, not only for our necessities, but 
also for our delights ; as fruits and seasons, rain and sun- 
shine, veins^ of water and of metal; and all this to the 
wicked as well as to the good, and without any other end 
than the common benefit of the receivers. With what 
face then can we be mercenary one to another, that have 
received all things from Divine Providence gratis I It is a 
common saying, ** I gave such or such a man so much money : 
I would I had thrown it into the sea :" and yet the mei^ - 
chant trades again after a piracy, and the banker ventures 
afresh after a bad security. He that will do no good offices 
after a disappointment, must stand still, and do just nothing 
at all. The plow goes on after a barren year : and while 
the ashes are yet warm, we raise a new house upon the 
ruins of a former. What obligations can be greater thaa. , 
those which children receive from their parental and vet' 
should we give them over in their infaticy, it were all to 
no purpose. Benefits, like ^rain, must be followed fhxn 
the seed to the harvest. I will not so much as leave ai^ 
place for ingratitude. I will pursue, and I will encompass 
the receiver with benefits; so that let him look which way 
he will, his benefactor shall be still in his eye, even when 
he would avoid his own memory : and then I will remit to 
one man because he calls for it ; to another, becaose he does 
not ; to a third, because he is wicked ; and to a fourth, be- 
cause he is the contrary. I will cast away a good turn 
upon a bad man, and I will requite a good one ; the one 
because it ia my duty, and the otito thaXl tokj tk*. >» m 
^ebt I do not love to hear any man coia^wsi^QEflil'Vft \a» 
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met with a thankless man. If he has met but with one, he 
has either been very fortunate or very careful. And yet care 
is not sufficient : for there is no way to escape the hazard of 
losing a benefit but the not bestowing of it, and to neglect 
a duty to myself for fear another should abuse it It is an- 
others fault if he be ungrateful, but it is 7nine if I do not 
ffive. To find one thankful man, I will oblige a great many 
Uiat are not so. The business of mankind would be at a 
stand, if we should do nothing for fear of miscarriages in 
matters of certain event. I will try and believe all things, 
before I give any man over, and do all that is possible that 
I may not lose a good office and a friend together. What do 
I know but he may misunderstand the obligation 1 business 
may have put it out of his heady or taken him off from it: 
he may have slipt his opportunity. I will say, in excuse of 
human weakness, that one man's memory is not sufficient 
for all things ; it is but a limited capacity, so as to hold only 
80 much, and no more : and when it is once full, it must let 
out part of what it had to take in any thing beside ; and the 
last benefit ever sits closest to us. In our youth we forget 
the obligations of our infancy, and when we are men we 
forget those of our youth. If nothing will prevail, let him 
keep what he has and welcome ; but let him have a care 
of returning evil for good, and making it dangerous for a 
man to do his duty. I would no more give a benefit for 
such a man, than I would lend money to a beggarly spend- 
thrift; or deposit any in the hands of a known knight of the 
post. However the case stands, an ungrateful person is 
never the better for a reproach ; if he be already hardened 
in his wickedness, he gives no heed to it ; and if he be not, 
it turns a doubtful modesty into an incorrigible impudence : 
beside that, lie watches for all ill words to pick a quarrel 
with them. 

As the benefactor is not to upbraid a benefit, so neither to 
delay it : the one is tiresome, and the other odious. We must 

not hold men in hand, as physicians and sur- rru^,„ „k«„,j k« 
, ., . ^' . T -I xi 1 There snouid be 

^eons do then: patients, and keep them longer no delay in the 
m fear and pain than needs, only to magnify doing of a 
the cure. A generous man gives easily, and "® '* 
receives as he gives, but never exacts. He rejoices in the 
return, and judges favorably of it whatever VX ne, mA wsel- 
tents bimself with bare thanks for a Tcqu\ta\. \t.\s ^V^SM^ex 
matter with some to get the benefit after il \b ^lowaei^ ^^a». 

F 



the first promiae of it, there muHt be bo many friends made 
in the case. One must' be deair^ to solicit aitotheri and 
he must be entreated lo move a tJiird; and a fourth muHt 
be at last l)eeougbt to receive it; ed that the author, upon 
the upshot, has the least share ui the obligation. It is then 
welcome when it conieB free, and without deduction) and 
no nmn either to intercept or liioder, or to detain iL And 
let it be of such a quality too, that it be not only delightful 
in the receiving, but atler it is received; which it wiQ cer- 
tainly be, if we do but observe this rule, never to do lujy 
thing for another which we .would not houeatlj^d^^e^ 



CHAP.XVL 

flow the rteet^er omgla to btkmm JUauej^ 

Th^w «e certain mlea in commoa betwixt the sivm and 
the receiver. We miut do both (dieBrfulI;i that uie girer 
may receive the fruit of hia banafit in the v«7 act of bettow- 
ing it. It is a Just ffround of latia&ctiqB to $t» t, fiiend 
pleased; but it is luaea mora loMMJtehimiOi. The^tentioD 
(^theoneiatobeauitedto theuUentioD tf tbetrtherj and 
there must be an enwhUwa betwixt them, whether fbaU 
ohligemoBt LettheoDeny, thathehaareceiTedabeaefit, - 
and let the other penuade hunaelf that he has not letnrned 
it. Lettbeoneaay, ZoiBiMt^and the other, /am MfM 
your debt ; let the benebctor aoqnit the Nceiver, and tbe c^ 
ceiver bind hiniael£ The franknew of thediacharge height" ' 
ens the obligation. It iainwmMr*a(miaainalmiMr««iri; 
benefits are to be toased lihs baUa; the kangei the rest, tlie 
betterarethegBiueaterB. Thegiver, iaaomereq»ct,baathe 
odda, because (as in a race) he atarta GisL and the other nunt 
use great diligoice to overtake him. ^nte rettim.niiut be , 
larger than the first obligation to come np to itjKud it ie A 
kind of ingradtode not to render it with iiktaieat. Jn a mat- 
ter of money, it is a common thing to p^ s debt oat at 
course, and before it be due ; but we aooount oun^ve* to 
owe nothiiw tiw a good office ; whoraaa the benefit increUM 
by delay. So iniiewihln are we of tiie moet imiwrteiit amir 
ofJiantiiali&i Tint man were AtfUlcB'- "-' 
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dition, that could neither see, nor hear, nor taste, nor feel, 
nor smell : bat how much more unhappy is he then that, 
wanting a sense of benefits, loses the greatest comfort in 
nature m the bliss of giving and receiving them 1 He that 
takes a benefit as it is meant is in the right ; for the bene- 
fiictor has then his end, and his only end, when the receiver 
is grateful. 

The more glorious part, in appearance, is that of the giver; 
but the receiver has undoubtedly the harder The receiver 
game to play in many regards. There are some has the harder 
fiom whom I would not accept of a benefit; g«'netopiay. 
that is to say, from those upon whom I would not bestow 
one. For why should I not scorn to receive a benefit where 
I am ashamed to own it? and I would yet be more tender 
too, where I receive, than where I give ; for it is no tor- 
ment to be in debt where a man has no mind to pay ; as it 
is the greatest delight imaginable to be engaged by a friend, 
whom I should yet have a kindness for; if 1 were never so 
much disobliged. It is a pain to an honest and a generous 
mind to lie under a duty of affection against inclination. 
I do not speak here of wise men, that love to do what they 
ought to do; that have their passions at command; that 

Srescribe laws to themselves, and keep them when they have 
one ; but of men in a state of imperfection, that may have 
a good will perhaps to be honest, and yet be overborne by 
the contumacy of their affections. We must therefore have 
a care to whom we become obliged ; and I would be much 
stricter yet in the choice of a creditor for benefits than for 
money. In the one case, it is but paying what I had, and 
the debt is discharged; in the other, I do not only owe 
more, but when I have paid that, I am still in arrear : and 
&is law is the very foundation of friendship. I will suppose 
myself a prisoner ; and a notorious villain ofiers to lay down 
a good sum of money for my redemption. First, Shall I 
make use of this money or not? Secondly, If I do, what 
return shall I make him for it ? To the first point, I will 
take it ; but only as a debt ; not as a benefit, that shall ever 
tie me to a friendship with him ; and, secondly, my acknow- 
ledgment shall be only correspondent to such an obligation. 
It is a school question, whether or hot Brutus, that thought 
Cesar not fit to live, (and put himself at the head of a con- 
spiracy against him,) could honestly have received his life 
from Ci^ir, if he Imd fallen into Cesar's ^^ov^t^ Hi\^<oi>QX. 



exsminingwhatrcneonmo^llim to thtttaclion? How great 
a mail soever he was in other <Hiaee, without diepuie be w# 
eatremely out in this, and baJowthed^nit^orhisprafesBioB. 
For a Stoic to fear tlie nainetjf h king, when jet moDa.rch7 
18 the best BtAte of g^Teramont; or thereto hope fur liberty, 
where so great rewimls are propounilGd, both for tyrants and 
their alaves-, ftr him to imagine ever to biing the lawa to 
their former stHle, where eo many thousand lives had bees 
loM in tlie contest, not so much whether they should acrve 
or not, but who should be their ma^ti^r: lie was slruiigelf 

mistaken, in the nature ar"" " "' — *" '" — """' 

when Julius ' .. . . 

in his pkce, when there 91^ __, . 

many kings tlwt were dMtnyidt eilhBr bFkwnai «r llnn- 
der: and yst tbe raaoIntieB4it>tkitlMin«itbM«nMived 
it, but not as a benefit ;.£« at thatntel owe my life to 
every man that Aoea nghttkeit •«■;.' - 

Grecinoa Jnlitia (wbem Oitigtda put ta< desA oat <J a 
A benefli re- pwe nutlicftto bifl nitoa) had a caosiderable 
AiwdfoitiM BamatiBooojmntiumwm FiUaaPiamMia 
i»™>°- (a man of gnmt and inftauiw enmj^e) u a 
contributioa toward* tlie taguami of [daji and other poblie 
enterlainnteDti ; bat JnliufWOaUnot rebeiTe it; and Kme 
of hia friendB tliat had an- tif^ mace iqnn the present than 
the presenter, adted.htm, wiUiaaie fteedom, inat he meant 
by refusing it 1 " WhT," e^ haii* do jou think that I will taka 
money where I wonld not lake so much u a g]am of trine 1" 
After this Rebilns (a raio rf the same etanip) sent bim & 
greater sum npOD the MBM eeore. ** Yon must ezcnse me," 
ea^s he to the meMengor, "for I wodd not take any thiny 
of^PersicuB neither." " " 

To match this acroide of i«eeimg naaejiritb another 

of keei»ng it; and the aum not aboro tiapa 

^^^^^^ pence, or a groat at mMt ^lere wa* a cei<- 

^ tainPythagoreantfiataontneledVitliaocAlilar 

for a pur of dioea, and some throe or faordaya aftei^ goinf 

to pay him hja mneyi the ahc '"" ~ ' — ' —' — ■■- 

had knocked a great «bi]e ■ 

fellow, " yon naay hanunw ycur neKTiow UMTS, iw uiH ima 
that you look Sx is dead. And when our IMnda are dead, 
we hear no more newt of them ; bnt jtnaBi that are to UtA 
a^ain, will shift well enoogh," MlMi^ to PythagoMi^ 
tmaaiBigntMD.) Upm thii the ptnMgytaw WBrifawi^, with 
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his money chinking in his hand, and well enough content 
to HLve it : at last, his conscience took check at it ; and, 
npoa reflection, " Though the man he dead," says he, " to 
others, he is alive to thee ; pay him what thou owest him :" 
and so he went back presently, and thrust it into his shop 
through the chink of the door. Whatever we owe, it is 
our part to find where to pay it, and to do it without asking 
too; for whether the creditor be good or bad, the debt is 
•till the same. 

If a benefit be forced upon me, as from a tyrant, or a su- 
perior, where it may be dangerous to refuse, 
this is rather obeying than receiving, where oenem. 

the necessity destroys the choice. The way to know what I 
have a mind to do, is to leave me at liberty wheU^er I will 
do it or not ; but it is yet a benefit, if a man does me good 
in spite of my teeth ; as it is none, if I do any man good 
against my will. A man may both hate and yet receive a 
benefit at the same time ; the money is never the worse, 
because a fool that is not read in coins refuses to take it 
If the thing be ^ood for the receiver, and so intended, no 
matter how ill it is taken. Nay, the receiver may be 
obliged, and not know it : but there can be no benefit which 
is unknown to the giver. Neither will I, upon any terms, 
receive a benefit from a worthy person that may do him a 
mischief: it is the part of an enemy to save himself by doing 
another man harm. 

But whatever we do, let us be sure always to keep a 
grateful mind. It is not enough to say, what Keepagratefbi 
requital shall a poor man offer to a prince ; or "»»«•!• 
a slave to his patron ; when it is the glory of gratitude that 
it depends only upon the good will ? Suppose a man defends 
my &me; delivers me from beggary; saves my life; or 
gives me liberty, that is more than life ; how shall I be 
gratefiil to that man ? I will receive, cherish, and rejoice in 
Uie benefit Take it kindly, and it is requited : not that the 
debt itself is discharged, but it is nevertheless a discharge 
of the conscience. I will yet distinguish betwixt the debtor 
that becomes insolvent by expenses upon whores and dice, 
and another that is undone by fire or thieves ; nor do I take 
this gratitude for a payment ; but there is no danger, I pre- 
sume, of being arrested for such a debt 

lo the zetwn <^ benefits let us be ready axui Oel^^^i^x^^ 

F2 



dLrfTbIS of miikliii1»^0#illg^# good tnni ii in 
not importu. doioff oTiU'imii^-^wiy foiut lio more foice m 

"*ur!SiS?^r" req"i«M-o»# *•«** tl^ iiBWMitiligiii it 
benems. .Hifcthrt ffAdptotteB a letotn^ dm n good as 




1 am WM7 cf beinff id tfa» man's debt:** 

not bat tbat tn9%BlemB^ oTa reqiiiM, as a good ofilce, is 
a commendable dispMitimi, bat it is another tiling to do it 
as a discharge ; fyr it looks like castinff off a heavy and 
a troublesome burden. It is fin* the1>enw a cter to ssy when 
he will receive it ; no matter ihr the opinion of tiie worid* 
60 long as I gratify my own conscience; for I cannot be 
mistaken in mjrself, but another may.-— He that is over- 
solicitous to return a benefit, thinks the other so likewise to 
receive it. If he had rather we shonld keep it, why should 
we refuse, and presume t&diiqxMeof his treasure, who may 
call it in, or let it lie out, at his choice? It is as much a 
fault to receive what I ought not, as not to give what I 
ought : for the giver has the privilege of chooong his own 
time for receiving. 
Some are too prood in the conferring of benefits; others^ 
in the rcKseiving of them ; which is, to say the 
^pr1d?"eithSr^^"^» mtolerable. The same rule serves both 
in the confer- sides, ss. in thoiScase of a father and a son ; 
ring or in tte a huliband and a vHfe ; one fHend or acquaint* 
'^^^nefits. ^^^^ ^^^ another, where the duties are known 
and common. There are some that will not 
receive a benefit but in private, nor thank yon for it but in 
your ear, or in a comer ; there must be nothing under hand 
and seal, no brokers, notaries, cnr witnesses, ra the case : 
this is not so much a scrujde of modesty as a kind of deny- 
ing the obligaticm, and only a less hardened ingratitude. 
Some receive benefits so coldly and indifierently, that a 
man would think the obligation lay on the other side : as 
who should say, ** WeU, since yon will needs' have it so, I 
am content to take it." Some again so carelessly, as if 
they hardly knew of any such thmg, whereas we should 
rather aggravate the matter : " You cannot imagine how 
many you have obliged in this act : there never was so greats 
so kind, so seasoniKle a courtesy.** Fumius never gained 
so much upon Augustus as b^ a speech, npon the getting 
of bis fkther*B. pmon for siding with Antony; **11iis 
grace, " sa-jB he, " is the only injUTy tbat ev^t Gescr did 
'oe: for it haa put me upon a necQeaity oi \rnn|L ^^ ^T^^ 
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QiijfntefuL*' It is safer to afiitmt some pec^le than to obli^ 
them ; finr the better a man deserves, the worse they will 
speak of him : as if the possessing of open hatred to their 
benefactors were an argument that they lie under no obH- 
gatiiHi. Some people are so sour and ill-natured, that they 
take it for an affront to have an obligaticxi or a return of- 
fered them, to the discouragement both of bodnty and of 
gratitode together. The not doing, and the not receiving, 
of ben^ts, are equally a mistake. He that refbses a new 
one, seems to be offended at an old one : and yet sometimes 
I would neither return a benefit, no, nor so much as receive 
it, if I might 



CHAP. XVIL 
Of CrratUiide, 

He that preaches gratitude, pleads the cause both of God 
and man ; for without it we can neither be sociable nor re- 
ligious. There is a strange delight in the very purpose and 
contemplation of it, as well as in the action; when I can say 
to myself "I love my benefactor ^ what is there in this 
world that I would not do to oblige and serve him?*^ Where 
I have not the means of a requital, the very meditation of it 
is sufficient. A man is never Ihe less an artist for not 
having his tools about him ; or a musician, because he wants 
his fiddle : nor is he the less brave because his hands are 
bound ; or the worse pilot for being upon dry groond. If I 
have only will to be grateful, I am so. Let me be upon the 
wheel, or under the hand of the executioner ; let me be' 
burnt limb by limb, and my whole body dropping in the 
flames, a good conscience supports me in all extremes; nay, 
it is comfortable even in death itself; for when we come 
to approach that point, what care do we take to summon 
and call to mind all our benefactors, and the good offices 
they have done us, that we leave the world fair, and set 
our minds in order] Without gratitude, we can neither 
have security, peace, nor reputation : and it is not therefore 
the less desirable, because it draws many adventitious 
benefiti along with it. Suppose the sun, the mooc^ Mid \^^ 
n^ara, had na other business than onVy to "^ttAa o^^x ^sox 
iteads^ witboat any effect upon our minda oi \)odAes\ ^\S^^scft. 
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any regard to <mt herflh yftirtft^ d^ Bmmm^-% nmn eaiM 
hardly lift up fall ^yes'.toiiiiBi in liemtfaii withuui wonder 
and veneration, to.mli^0inthif afitBUaag at radknt lights^ 
and to observe their -^bMMi W revDhitknfl, even withoat 
any respect to^^ sebduhtm gotA of liie amvane. But when 
we come tojtfiMtarrtll^' Pjrovidenoe and Nailxire are sitill 
at work VHioRK rfi^iBiiHiwitii theiuifliMble three and ope- 
ration of th^ ilifluiMDeei vatms/tkna, we cannot then bnt 
acknowledge theilr ontBmeiit to he the least part of their 
value ; and that tbegr are more to be -Mteeraed &r their 
virtues than for tl|eir eplendor. Their tnain end .and nee is 
matter of life and necessity, though they may soem to as 
more considerable fbt their majesty and beiaiity. And so it 
is with gratitude ; we love it rather for seooodary ends^ 
than for itself 
No man can be grateftd without contemning those things 
We must be ^^^^ ^^ ^^'^ common peqile out of their wits, 
grateful in We must go into banishment ; lay down our 
despite of all lives; be^far and expose ourselves to re- 
oppositions, pyo^ijgg. nny^ 1^ ja gftgn aeen, that lojralty 

sufiTers the punishment due to rebellion, and that treascm 
receives the rewards of fidelity. As the benefits of it are 
many and great, so are the hazards; which is the case 
more or less of all other virtues : and it were hard, if this, 
above the rest, should be both paii^l and fruitless: so that 
though we may go currently on with it in a smooth way, we 
must yet prepare and resolve (if need be) to force our pas- 
sage to it, even if the way were covered with thorns and 
serpents ; and faU back, fall edge, we must be gratefiil 
still : grateful for the virtue's sal^ and grateful over and 
a])ore upon the pointof interest; for it preserves old friends, 
um] (Tains new ones. It is not our business to fish for one 

CD 

bop.efit with another ; and by bestowing a little to get more; 
or to oblige for any sort of expedience, but because' I ought 
to do it, and because I love it, and that to such a degree, 
that if I could not be grateful without appearing the con- 
trary, if I could not return a benefit without being suspected 
of doing an injury; in despite of infamy itself I woiud vet- 
be grateful. No man is greater in my esteem than he that 
ventures the fame to preserve the conscience of an honest 
man ; the one is but imaginary, the <^er solid and inesti- 
mahle. I cannot call him grateful, who in th^ instant of xe- 
tumingoae beDe&t has his eye upon aao^fasi. Ha-tbat is 
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grateful for profit or fear, is like a woman that is honest 

only upon the score of reputation. 

Ab gratitude is a necessary and a glorious, so is it also an 

obvious, a cheap, and an easy virtue : so ob- r>,o»;*„^o .. — 
'i . 1 "^ it • !•/» ii Gratitude is an 

vious, that wheresoever there is a life there obvious, a 
is a place for it : so cheap, that the covetous cheap, and an 
man may be grateful without expense ; and eo ®*"^ virtue, 
easy, that the sluggard may be so likewise without labor. 
And yet it is not without its niceties too ; for there may be 
a time, a place or occasion, wherein I ought not to return a 
benefit ; nay, wherein I may better disown it than deliver it. 
Let it be understood, by the way, that it is one thing to 
be grateful for a good office, and another thing it ig one thing 
to return it ; the good- will is enough in one to be grateful 
case, being as much as the one side demands, and\mlther 
and the other promises ; but the effect is re- thing to return 
quisite in the other. The physician tliat has *'• 

done his best is acquitted though the patient dies, and so is 
the advocate, though the client may lose his cause. The 
general of an army, though the battle be lost, is yet worthy 
of commendation, if he has discharged all the parts of a 
prudent commander ; in this case, the one acquits himself, 
though the other be never the better for it. He is a grate- 
ful man that is always willing and ready : and he that seeks 
for all means and occasions of requiting a benefit, though 
without attaining his end, does a great deal more than the 
man that, without any trouble, makes an immediate return. 
Suppose my friend a prisoner, and that I have sold my es- 
tate for his ransom ; I put to sea in foul weather, and upon 
a coast that is pestered witli pirates ; my friend happens to 
be redeemed before I come to the place ; my gratitude is 
as much to be esteemed as if he had been a prisoner ; and 
if I had been taken and robbed myself, it would still have 
been the same case. Nay, there is a gratitude in the very 
countenance ; for an honest man bears his conscience in his 
face, and propounds the requital of a good turn in the very 
moment of receiving it ; he is cheerful and confident ; and, 
in the possession of a true friendship, delivered from all 
anxiety. There is this difference betwixt a thankful man 
and an unthankful, the one is always pleased in -the good 
he has done, and the other only once in what he has re- 
ceived. There must be a benignity in the estimation even 
of the smallest offices ; and such a modesty as appears to 
be obliged in whatsoever it gives. As it is indeed Q^ x^si 
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great benefit, the opportunity of doing a gaoA office to I 
worthy man. He that attends to the preeent, anil remem- 
bera what is past, shall never be ungrateful. But who shall 
judge in the caitF^? for a man mnj bs grateful without 
mailing a return, and uugratefiil with it. Our best way is 
to help every thing' by a tair interpretation ; and whereso- 
ever there IB s doubt, to allow it the most favorable eon- 
Btruction ; for be that ia exceptious at words, or looks, has 
a mind to pick a quarrel. For my own part, when I come to 
cast up my account, and know what I owe, and to whoni, 
though I miike m y return toanet to bomb, and_ ]»tar to 
others, BS occasioii' 
be just 50 all. I i^^ 
that have obliged ■ 
my friends. I ami 
tbanlcfnl for what I fane nedrod; ind ifitbeDotvetfiill, 
itissomepleflHoreBtUlttntlB^hope Ariwm. For the 
requital of a Avar thaie matt be vittoB, occaaiai, raeaiu^ 
and fortune. 

U is a common thing tdscrawiqi jiutice to the {Htdi cf 
A man may bs '^ i^jui;. A mui may be ooer-twhteotu ; 
avarmxecav and why not ner-gr^t^flil tool There is « 
" ^u?f '""' mischisTOM opMi that bordm to cloae upon 

.igp«ou». injpjtituds, that it ii DO swy matter to diatiif 
guish the one from the other: but,- in regard that there ia 
giood-will in the bottom of it, (tKiwerei watampered, fin it 
18 eSeaually but kindaeei out of. the wilsj wa ahall di» 
course it uodet the title of Gralimde mutagen. 



CHAP, zvhl ■ 

Or at i f yJ a w irtntai i. 

To refuse a good cffioe, not ao moph be«ai|ie ire do not 
need it, as becanae we wo*ild:.u9tbB indebted fiw it, iaia 
kind of fantastical inffiatitdde, nd aoowirtuU aUn to thtt 
nicety of humor, on toe other aide, of b^tig over-gntefnl; 
only It lies another way, and seema to be the mora pudonap 
ble ingratitude <^ the twa Some penile take it for a gnat 
% of their good-will to be aull widiing tbmr benefitc- 
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men do like extravagant lovers, that take it for a great 
proof of tiieir affection to wish one another banished, beg- 
gared, or diseased, that they might have the opportunity of 
interposing to their relief. What difference is there be- 
twixt such wishing and cursing ] such an affection and a 
mortal hatred 1 The intent is good, you will say, but this 
ifi a misapplication of it. Let such a one fall into my power, 
or into the hands of his enemies, his creditors, or the com- 
mon people, and no mortal be able to rescue him but myself: 
let his life, his liberty, and his reputation, lie all at stake, and 
no creature but myself in condition to succor him ; and why 
all this, but because he has obliged me, and I would requite 
him? If this be gratitude to propound jails, shackles, 
i^avery, war, beggary, to the man that you would requite, 
what would you do where you are ungrateful ] This way 
of proceeding, over and above that it is impious in itself, is 
likewise over-hasty and unseasonable : for he that goes too 
fast is as much to blame as he that does not move at all, (to 
say nothing of the injustice,) for if I had never been obliged, 
I should never have wished it. There are seasons wherein 
a benefit is neither to be received nor requited. To press a 
return upon me when I do not desire it, is unmannerly; but 
it is worse to force me to desire it How rigorous would 
he be to exact a requital, who is thus eager to return it ! 
To wish a man in distress that I may relieve him, is first to 
wish him miserable : to wish that he may stand in need of 
any body, is against him ; and to wish that he may stand 
in need of me, is for myself: so that my business is not so 
much a charity to my friend as the cancellhig of a bond; 
nay, it is half-way the wish of an enemy. It is barbarous 
to wish a man in chains, slavery, or want, only to bring him 
out again : let me rather wish him powerful and happy, and 
myself indebted to him. By nature we are prone to mercy, 
humanity, compassion ; may we be excited to be more so by 
the number of the grateful ! may their number increase, and 
may we have no need of trying them ! 

It is not for an honest man to make way to a good office 
by a crime: as if a pilot should pray for a we must not do 
tempest, that, he might prove his skill: or a an in thing 
general wish his army routed, that he may that good may 
show himself a great commander in recovering *^°'"^° *'• 
the day. It is throwing a man into a river to take him out 
again. It ia an obligation, I confess, to cure a wound or a 
disease; bat to make that wound ot diae&aQ oiv Y^x^l^^te^ vst 
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cure it, is a most perverse ingratitude. It is barbarous even 
to an enemy, much more to a friend; for it is not so much 
to do him a kindness, as to put him in need of it Of the 
two, let it be rather a scar than a wound ; and yet it would 
be better to have it neither. Rome had been little beholden 
to Scipio if he had prolonged the Punic war that he might 
have the finishing of it at last, or to the Decii for dying for 
their country, if they had first brought it to the last ex- 
tremity of needing their devotion. It may be a good con- 
templation, but it is a lewd wish. iEneas had never been 
surnamed the Pious, if he had wished the ruin of his coun- 
try, only that he might have the honor of taking his father 
out of the fire. It is the scandal of a physician to make 
work, and irritate a disease, and to torment his patient, for 
tlie reputation of his cure. If a man should openly impre- 
cate poverty, captivity, fear, or danger, upon a person that 
he has been obliged to, would not the whole world condemn 
him for it 1 And what is the diflerence, but the one is only 
a private wish, and the other a public declaration] Rutilius 
was told in his exile, that, for his comfort, there would be 
ere-long a civil war, that would bring all the banished men 
homo again. " God forbid," says he, " for I had rather my 
country should blush for my banishment than mourn for my 
return." How much more honorable is it to owe cheerfully, 
than to pay dishonestly 7 It is the wish of an enemy to take 
a town that he may preserve it, and to be victorious that 
he may forgive ; but the mercy comes after the cruelty ; be- 
side that it is an injury both to God and man ; for the man 
must be first afilicted by Heaven to be relieved by me. So 
that we impose the cruelty upon God, and take the com- 
passion to ourselves ; and at the best, it is but a curse that 
makes way for a blessing ; the bare wish is an injury ; and if it 
does not take effect, it is because Heaven has not heard our 
prayers ; or if tliey should succeed, the fear itself is a tor- 
ment ; and it is much more desirable to have a firm and un- 
shaken security. It is friendly to wish it in your power to 
oblige me, if ever I chance to need it ; but it is unkind to 
wish me miserable that I may need it How much more 
pious is it, and humane, to wish that I may never want the 
occasion of obligmg, nor the means of doing it ; nor ever 
/rave reason to repent of what I have done \ 
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CHAP. XIX. 
Of Ingratitude, 

INGRATITUDE is, of all the crimes, that which we are to ac- 
eount the meet venial in others, and the most unpardonable 
in ourselves. It is impious to the highest deg^ree : for it 
makes us fight against our children and our altars. There 
are, there ever were, and there ever will be, criminals of all 
sorts; as murderers, tyrants, thieves, adulterers, traitors, 
robbers, and sacrilegious persons ; but there is hardly any 
notorious crime without a mixture of ingratitude. It disu- 
nites mankind, and breaks the very pillars of society. And 
yet so far is this prodigious wickedness from being any won- 
der to us, that even thankfulness itself were much the 
greater of the two. For men are deterred from it by labor, 
expense, laziness, business ; or else diverted from it by lust, 
envy, ambition, pride, levity, rashness, fear; nay, by the 
very shame of confessing what they have received. And 
the unthankful man has nothing to say for himself all this 
while ; for there needs neither pains or fortune for the dis- 
charge of his duty ; beside the inward anxiety and tormentt 
when a man^s conscience makes him afraid of his own 
thoughts. 

To speak against the ungrateful is to rail against man- 
kind ; for even those that complain are guilty ; we are au un- 
nor do I speak only of those that do not live grateful, 
up to the strict rule of virtue ; but mankind itself is degene- 
rated and lost We live unthankfully in this world, and we 
go struggling and murmuring out of it ; dissatisfied with our- 
lot; whereas we should be grateful for the blessings we 
have enjoyed, and account that sufficient which Providence 
has provided for us ; a little more time may make our lives 
longer, but not happier ; and whensoever it is the pleasure 
of God to call us, we must obey ; and yet all this while we 
go on quarrelling at the world ror what we find in ourselves; 
and we are yet more unthankful to Heaven than we are to 
one another. What benefit can be great now to that man 
that despises the bounties of his Maker? We would be as 
strong as elephants, as swifl as bucks, as light as birds \ and 
we complaiB that we have not the eagacit^ o¥ ^q^^\^^ i^!;^ 
of eagles, the long life of ravens, nay, tkat n<i^ ^t^ XkoV\xa.- 
OMttiJ, and endued with the knowledge ot Vlb^^Xo ^«o»' 

G 
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Nev we take it ill that wg an not gods upon earth ; never 
coDsidering the advantages of our condition, or the benig- 
nity of Providence in the comlorlfl that we enjoy. Wo 
subdue the stronoeEt of creatureE, and overtake the fleetest; 
we reclniin the fiercest, and outwit the craftiest. We are 
within one degree of heaven itself, and yet we are not sstie- 
£ed. Since there is not any one creature which we had 
rather be, we lake it ill that we cannot draw the united ez- 
cellenciei i^ oil other craBbtrai into ounelvee. Wb; are 
we not rather tbukfiil to that goodneas, which has tutyected 
the whole creation to our we and service T 

The principal caoses of ingntitade are pride and Belf-cm- 
CiiuBegafHi- ceil, avarice, opvy, &c. Itis a&miliar ex- 
eratiiude. (Jaination, "It ia true, be did this or tiiat for 
me, but it came bo late and tt waa bo little, I had even as 
good have been without it : if he bad not given it to me, he 
must have given it to Bomebodj else; it was nothmg- outof 
hie own pocket:" nay, we are so ungratefiil, that be that 
gives UB all we have, if he leaves ao; thing to himaelf, we 
reckon that he does ua an injury. It coet Juliua Cesar bia 
life, the disappointment of his ioBatlable companions; and 

fet he reserv^ nothing of all that he got to himself but the 
iberty of diapoaing of iL "nfere ia no benefit so large but 
malignity will still leeaen it; none so narrow, which a good 
interpretation will not eslaree. No man shall ever be grate- 
ful that views a benefit on the wrong side, or takes a good 
office by the wrimg handle. The 



rally ungrateful, £r-hs nevecAinhB be has enough, but, 
witliout conaidering what he hal^onlv minds what he covets. 
Some pretend want (^ power to raaJte a competent return, 



and you sbalt find in Others a kind of gmceten modeety, that 

makes a man adKBcd of reqoitiiw an oUfjirticn, because it 

is a confbaaitai that he baa racwvS ose. 

Not to return odo good tdBee fbr another is infaiUDan ; bat 

to ntnni evQ Bx good is diabolicaL Theto 

iH«i'ii»°(oS are too many even of tbia sort, who, tfae men 

islntauiDu: they owe, the. mora they hate. There is no- 

but eviifl» thing ttton dangerona than to oblige those 

""Siiia!'' pe^e; for when they are conacioua of not 

paying the debt, Iher wish the creditor out of 

the way. It is a mortal hatred, tAat which arises fhan tho 

ebame of an aiosed benefit. Wlwawe ate on the asking 

«m!% ici^jitac/eal of Clinging there iB,*Bi^\pKi^«:<^u»i\**'^«i, 

lAaU nevn S^get this fcvor, it unll ^ «ft eWasai dSi^^- 
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lioQ to me.'' Bat within a while the note is changed, and 
we hear no more words of it, until, hy little and liUle, it is 
all quite forgotten. So long as we stand in need of a ^ne- 
fit, there is nothing dearer to us ; nor any thing cheaper, 
when we have received it And yet a man may as well 
refuse to deliver up a sum of money that is left him in trust 
without a suit, as not to return a good office without ask- 
ing ; and when we have no value any farther for the bene- 
fit, we do commonly care as little for the author. People 
follow their interest: one man is grateful for his convenience, 
and another man is ungrateful for the same reason. 

Some are ungrateml to their own country, and their 
country no less ungrateful to others ; so that 
the complaint of ingratitude reaches all men. gnftefiiuov^ 
Doth not the son wish for the death of his emors as well 
father, the husband for that of his wife, &«. ~ "^„*.***^ 
But who can look for gratitude in an Ege of so 
many gaping and craving apoetites, where all peo^ take, 
and none give 1 In an age of license to all sorts of vanity 
and wickedness, as lust, gluttony, avarice, envy, ambition, 
sloth, insolence, levity, contumacy, fear, rashness, private 
discords and public evils, extrava^^ant and groundless wishes, 
vain confidences, sickly afiections, shameless impieties, 
rapine Autiiorized, and the violation of all things, sacred and 
profane : obligations are pursued with sword and poison ; 
benefits are turned into crimes, and that blood most sedi- 
tiously spilt for which evofy honest nsan should <expoee his 
own. Those that should be the preservers of their country 
are the destroyers of it ; and it is a matter of dignity to 
trample upon the government: the sword gives the law, 
and mercenaries take up arms against their masters. Among 
these turbulent and unruly motions, what iwpe is there of 
finding honesty or good faith, which is the quietest of all 
virtues? There is no more lively image of human life than 
that of a conquered city ; there is neither mercy, modesty, 
nor religion ; and if we forget our lives, we may well for- 
get our benefits. The worm abounds with examples of un- 
grateful persons, and no less with those' of ung^rateful gov- 
ernments. Was not Catiline ungrateful? whose malice 
aimed, not only at the mastering of his country, but at the 
total destruction of it, by calling in an Vnve\«»Xfc w\\'<\^- 
dictive ^nemy from beyond the AAipB, Xx> ^wt^^Vl ^w Vsi!i%' 
ihirated'for revenge, and to sacriftce tYve Yivea ^ ^ ''°*^ 
aobJe Romaiw as might serve to answex «^^^ «^^^^ ^ 
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SfboBtB of the Blaug-htered GduIb? Was not i/Sai'iae ungrate- 
111, that, from a, common Eoldier, being' raised up to n coneul, 
not only gave the word &r civil bloodBbed and luaesacree, 
but was bimeelf the sign for the e^iecution ; and every man 
be met in the Etreets, to whom be did not Elretch out kie 
right hand, waa murdered l And wae not Sylla ungrateful 
tool that when he had waded up to the gates in human 
blooJ, carried the outrage into the city, and tliere most 
bnrbaroualj cut two entire legions ta pieces in a comer, 
not only after the victory, but most perfidiously atier quar- 
ter given them^ Good God '. that ever any man shooM not 
only escape with impupity, but receive a rewajd &r so hor- 
rid a villany ! Was not Pompey ungrateful too 1 who, after 
three conBulehipj, three triumplis, and ho manj' honors, 
uBurped before his time, split tlie cammonwealth into three 
parte, and brought it to such a pass, that lliere was no hope 
ofeafcty but by sJaTerjonly; foraooth, to ahate the envy of 
h(a power, he look other partners with bim into the govern- 
ment, as if that which was not lawful for any one might 
have been allowable &r more ; dividing end distributing the 
provinces, and breaking all into a tritimciToie, reserving still 
two parte of the three in his own family. And was not 
Ctsar un^rrateful also, tbough to give him his due, he wm 
amao of bis ward; merciful in his victories, and never killeii 
Any man but with his sword in his hand? Let us therefore 
forgive one another. Only one word more now for the 
shame of ungrateful gOvernmenlH. Waa not Camillus ban- 
ished'' Scipio dismissed T and Cicero exiled and plundered? 
Rul, what IB all this to those who are so mad, as to dispute 
even the goodness of Heaven, which givee us all, and ex- 
pects nothing again, but continues giving to the most un- 
thankful and complaining 3 



CHAP. XX. 

There can be no laa againgt ingratitude. 

/xoRATrrvBE is so dangerous to itself, and bo detestable 

to other people, [hat nature, one wmi\itb\nk,\ioAwiffivt\ei\'OL^ 

provided a^ainet it, without need ot awj ollieT \a«. ?<« 

Bvepr ungrateful man ie his own enemy, and *A BceTO^sa- 

•erauous to compel a mui to be kind to tama^^t, i^^i \ 
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follow his own inclinations. This, of all wickedness ima- 
ginable, is certainly the vice which does the most divide and 
distract human nature. Without the exercise and the com- 
merce of mutual offices, we can be neither happy nor safe; 
for it is only society that secures us : take us one by one, 
and we are a prey even to brutes as well as to one another ; 
Nature has brought us into the world naked and unarmed ; 
we have not the teeth or the paws of lions or bears to make our- 
selves terrible ; but by the two blessings of reason and union, 
we secure and defend onrselves against violence and fortune. 
This it is that makes man the master of all other creatures, 
who otherwise were scarce a match for the weakest of them. 
This it is that comforts us in sickness, in age, in misery, in 
pains, and in the worst of calamities. Take away this com- 
bination, and mankind is dissociated, and fal4s to pieces. It 
is true, that there is no law established against t^is abomi- 
nable vice ; but we cannot say yet that it escapes unpun- 
ished, for a public Imtred is certainly the greatest of all 
penalties ; over and above that we lose the most valuable 
blessings of life, in the not bestowing- and receiving of bene- 
fits. If ingratitude were to be punished by a law, it would 
discredit the obligation ; for a benefit is to be given, not lent : 
and if we have no return at all, there is no j«st cause of 
complaint : for gratitude were no virtue, if there were any 
danger in being ungratefol. There -are lialters, I know, 
hooks and gibbets, provided for homicide, poison, sacrilege, 
and rebellion ; but ingratitude (here upon earth) is only 
punished in the schools; all ^rther pains and inflictions 
being wholly remitted to divine justice. And, if a man 
may judge of the conscience by the countenance, the un- 
grateful man is never without a canker at his heart ; his 
mind and aspect is sad and solicitous; whereas the other 
is always cheerful and serene. 

As there are no laws extant against ingratitude, so is it 
utterly impossible to contrive any, that in all There is not 
circumstances shall reach it. If it were ac- neither can be, 
tionable, there would not be courts enousrh ina«y*a«'«Jf"'"«*. 
the whole world to try the causes in. There *"*'* 
can be no setting a day for the requiting of benefits as for 
the payment of money, nor any estimate upon the benefits 
themselves; hut the whole mailer xeijlB m \Jsv^ c.c\\njbc\^\v^^ 
of both parties: and then there are so twmvj ^^^x^ea ^"^ '^'^ 
that the same rule will never serve «iiV ^esR.^^ \te»:^^ 

G2 
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pioportkn it u th» iKwi iti^1*lWW»1rf'm^ lAFtw Mtt 
impracticable and witiidal^iMIW^^ 
life ; another, myftoedoBitl»fto*|^^ inftj^iO^ How 
shall any law B0W4n]|rMtt«mMitfl>ttlftl iuMBUide under 
these dif^ring d 9g g^ m ^UfAwk'mM^'§led in iMMMlfitB as 
in bonds, Pay iffM^fOwewe;- HewAi& vmanpeyfift, 
health, credit, ieeori^ fakbtif Theitt'CMiHte no set riile 
to bound that infinite fwMyof cum^ wfaldi ift more prop- 
erly the Mibject of himMMuiy.MfliJFeHgidn fhan of kw ahd 
public justice. There weald '%e di i |wilflg ebo about the 
benefit itseli^ which mHHDta% dejinlj «ii(KNr the eobrteliy 
of the judge ; fyt no law imagmatiie eaa aet hlMtil One 
man gives mean eateto; VK^bet tKSfimi$mer%i^^ 
and that sword proao rya a my lift.- Nay,- the^tefy anne 
thing, several waya donc^ dhangea tb^ quatitr of the tMSgk- 
tion. A word, a tone^ a -look,- floakei a grett 'alfenrticiti In 
Uie case. How shall we jadge'theA, and d^tenmv^ a natter 
which does not depend iipan tiie fust itaeHS bat tmon tbe 
force and intention of itt ■ Borne tbkiga are repofeed beneflta, 
not for their valae, bat beoame we deaire them : and there 
are offices of as much j[ieater valnc^ tbat we do not reckon 
upon at all. If ioffratitade' #Bre litdde to a law, we moat 
never give but beS)re witneaaaa, whkb woaM overthrow 
the dignity of the benefit: «nd then the puniriiment moat 
either be e^ual where tifo critaea- are nneqcral, or'elseit 
must be unrigbteona^ ao that blood mxat anawer fin* bldod. 
He that is uoffratefnl &r my wHhgln lifb most IbHIbft hia 
own. And what can be morcr inhuman than that beliefita 
should conclode in aanffumuyeventat A man aavea niy 
life, and I am ungratefcd fbr it ShaH I bi» ponialfed in my 
purse ? that is too little ; if it be leib than' me bendJBt, it la 
unjust, and it muat he capital to be mftde equal to it There 
are, moreover, certain privilegea granted toparenta, that 
can never be reduced to a coinmon mle. llieir hijuriea 
may be cognizable, but not theor benefita. The diversity of 
cases is too large and intricate to be broogfat within the 
prospect of a law : ae that it ia much more equitable to pun- 
ish none than to puniah all alihiB. What if H inaki IfoUowB a 
£^003 office with an injury ; whether or no riiall ^is quit 
scores? or who eball compare them, and wei^ the one 
against the other 1 There is anothet thmg "j€^ ^Vm3bl y»- 
^aj^ we-do not dream of: not one man \i^w[v^bfe^K»«^QDfe 
«w«i would escape^ and yet every tttm^wkU««««^^'^ 
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his judge. Once again, we are all of us ungrateful ; and 
the number does not only take away the shame, but gives 
authority and protection to the wickedness. 

It is thought reasonable by some, that there should be 
a law against ingratitude ; for, say they, it is common for 
one city to upbraid another, and to claim that of posterity 
which was bestowed upon their ancestors ; but this is only 
clamor without reason. It is objected by others, as a dis- 
couragement to good offices, if men shall not l>Mfaiade an- 
swerable for them ; but I say, on the other side, that no man 
would accept of a benefit upon those terms. He that gives 
is prompted to it by a goodness of mind, and the generosity 
of the action is lessened by the caution : for it is his desire 
that the receiver should please himself, and owe no more 
than he thinks fit. But what if this might occasion fewer 
benefits, so long as they would be franker 1 nor is there any 
hurt in putting a check upon rashness and profusion. In an- 
swer to this ; men will be careful enough whom they oblige 
without a law ; nor is it possible for a judge ever to set us 
right in it ; or indeed, any thing else, but the faith of the 
receiver. The honor of a benefit is this way preserved, 
which is otherwise profaned, when it comes to be merce- 
nary, and made matter of contention. We are even froward 
enough of ourselves to wrangle, without unnecessary provo- 
cations. It would be well, I think, if moneys might pass upon 
the same conditions with other benefits, and the payment 
remitted to the conscience, without formalizing upon bills 
and securities : but human wisdom has rather advised with 
convenience than virtue ; and chosen rather to ybrce honesty 
than expect it. For every paltry sum of money there must 
be bonds, witnesses, counterparts, powers, &c. which is no 
other than a shameful confession of fraud and wickedness^ 
when more credit is given to our seals than to our minds ; 
and caution taken lest he that has received the money should 
deny it. Were it not better now to be deceived by some 
than to suspect all? what is the difference, at this rate," be- 
twixt the benefactor and an usurer, save only that in the 
benefactor's case there is nobody stands bound ? 
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CHAP. L 

Of a happy life, and wherein it consists. 

There is not any thing in this world, perhaps, that is 
more talked of, and less understood, than the business of a 
happy life. It is every man's wish and design ; and yet 
not one of a thousand that knows wherein that happiness 
consists. We live, however, in a blind and eager pursuit 
of it ; and the more haste we make in a wrong way, the 
farther we are from our journey's end. Let us therefore, 
frstf consider " what it is we should be at ;" and, secondly^ 
*' which is the readiest way to compass it" If we be right, 
we shall find every day how much we improve ; but if we 
either follow the cry, or the track, of people that are out 
of the way, we must expect to be misled, and to continue 
our days in wandering and error. Wherefore, it highly 
concerns us to take along with us a skilful guide ; for it is 
not in this, as in other voyages, where the highway brings 
us to our place of repose ; or if a man should happen to be 
out, where the inhabitants might set him right again : bat 
on the contrary, the beaten road is here the most danger- 
ous, and the people, instead of helping us, misguide us. 
I Let us not therefore follow, like beasts, but rather govern 
I ourselves by reason^ than by example. It fares with ;us in 
human life as in a routed army ; one stumbles first, and 
then another falls upon him, and so they follow, one upon 
the neck of another, until the whole field comes to be but 
one heap of miscarriages. And the mischief is, " that the 
number of the multitude carries it against truth and jus- 
tice ;" so that we must leave the crowd, if we would he 
happy : for the question of a hapjjy life is not to be decided 
bj vole: nay, so far from it, that plurality of voices is still 
an argument of the wrong; the common people find it 
easier to believe than to judge, ai\d coi[\leivt themselves 
n-uh what is usual, never exam'mmg \\\\ol\\eT \\.\s^ ^jKAot 
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not By the common people is intended the man of tiUe 
88 well as the cUnUed shoe : &r I do not distinguish them 
by the eye, bat by the mind, which is the proper judge of 
the man. Worldly felicity, I know, makes the head giddy; 
but if ever a man comes to himself again, he will confess, 
that ** whatsoever he has done, be wishes undone;^' and 
that " the things he feared were better than those he pray- 
ed for." 

The true felicity of life is to be free from perturbations ; 
to understand our duties towards God and_ 
man : to enjoy the present without any anx- nappmess. 
ious dependence upon the future. Not to amuse ourselves 
with either hopes or fears, but to rest satisfied with what 
we have, which is abundantly sufficient ; for he that is so, 
wants nothing. The great blessings of mankind are within 
us, and within our reach ; but we shut our eyes, and, like 
people in the dark, we fall foul upon the very thing we 
search for without finding it "Tranquillity is a certain 
equality of mind, which no condition of fortune can either 
exalt or depress." Nothing can make it less : for it is the 
state of human perfection : it raises us as high as we can 
go ; and makes every man his own supporter ; whereas he 
that is borne up by any thing else may fall. He that judges 
aright, and perseveres in i^ enjoys a perpetual cakn : he 
tEikes a true prospect of things; he observes an order* 
measure, a decorum in all his actions ; he has a benevolence 
in his nature ; he squares his life according to reason ; and 
draws to himself love and admiration. Without a certain 
and an unchangeable judgment, all the rest is but fluctua^ 
don : but " he that always wills and nills the same thing, 
is undoubtedly in the right." Liberty and serenity of miraA 
must necessarily ensue upon the mastering of those things i. 
whidi either allure or afiright us; when instead of those! 
flashy pleasures, (which even at the best are both vain and ' 
hurtful together,) we shall find ourselves possessed of joys 
transporting and everlasting. It must be a sound mind tliat 
makes a happy man ; there must be a constancy in all con- 
ditions, a care for the things of this world, but without 
trouble ; and such an indifierency for the bounties of for- 
tune, that either with them, or without them, we may live 
contentedly. There must be neither lamentation, nor quar- 
••iiMMi M* doth, nor fear ; for it makes a discord in a man's 




that fears, serves." The y^;;} o"^ ^ ^\s» TfisscL 
t interruptiDn \ in «IW. ^^X^^s^ ^X ^>asssws 
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1 in all conditions, his thoogbti lie chowflil nd qnfflt* 
i it jiever came in to him fxoin wiikimtf bo it will never 
Ave him ; but it is born within him, «nd iniepanhie fhmi 
.m. It is a solicitous life that » egged on with, the hope 
[ any thing, though never so open and easy, nay, thou^ 
man should never sufier any sort of dinppointment I oo 
lot speak this either as a bar to the fiur cnnoyment of law- 
ful pleasures, or to the gentle flatteries of reasonaUe ex- 
pectations : but, on the ccmtrary, I woold have men to be 
always in good humor, provided that it aiises from their 
own souls, and be cheri&ed in their own breasts. Other 
delights are trivial ; thev^ay smooth the bcow, Imt they 
do not fill and affect the heart " True joy is a serene and 
sober motion ;*' and they are miseraMy oat that take Umgh' 
ing for rejoicing. The seat of it is within, and there is no 
cheerfulness like the resoluticm of a brave mind, that has 
fortune under his fbet He that can look death in the Jkce, 
and bid it welcome ; open his door to poverty, and raidle 
his appetites ; this is the man whom Providence has estab- 
lished in the possession of inviolable delights. The pleasures 
of the vulgar are ungrounded, thin, uid superficial ; but 
the other are solid sjod eternal. As the botfy itself is rather 
a necessary thing, than a great; so the comforts of it are 
but temporary and vain ; beside that, without extraordinary 
moderation, their end is only pain and repentance; whereas 
a peaceful conscience, iionest thoughts, virtuous actions, 
and an indifference for casual event^ are blessings without 
end, satiety, or meaisure. This consummated state of felicity 
is only a submission to the dictate of right nature ; ** The 
ci foundation of it is wisdom and virtue ; the knowledge c^ 
\\ what we ouffht to do, and the conformity c^the will to that 
I Vknowledge/' 



CHAP. n. 

Human JuiippinesMu founded upfmww^^ and 

firsts of wisdom. 

TAioiie for granted that kima^ happiness is founded 

upon wisdom ana virtue^ we shall treat of these two points 

in order as they lie : and, jlirst, of loisdom; iio\.'m\3cA lati- 



.t*a 



tade of itB various operations, but as it has only a regard to 
good life, and the happiness of mankind. 

Wisdom is a right understanding, a faculty of discerning 
good from evil; what is to be chosen, and wisdom, wbat 
what rejected; a judgment grounded upon >*»• 
the value of things, and not the common opinion of them ; 
an equality of force, and a strenMh of resolution. It sets 
a watch over our words and deeds, it takes us up with the 
contemplation of the works of nature, and makes us invin- 
cible by either good or evil fortune. It is large and spa- 
cious, and requires a great deal of room to work in ; it ran« 
sacks heaven and earth ; it has for its object things past 
and to come, transitory and eternal. It examines all the 
circumstances of time ; " what it is, when it began, and 
how long it will continue : aud so for the mind ; whence it 
came; what it is; when it begins; how long it lasts; 
whether or not it passes from one form to another, or serves 
only one, and wanders when it leaves us; whether it 
abides in a state of separation, and what the action of it ; 
what use it makes of its liberty ; whether or not it retains 
the memory of things past, and comes to the knowledge of 
itself.'' 4t is the habit of a perfect mind, and the perfection 
of humanity, raised as high as Nature can carry it It 
differs from philosophy, as avarice and money ; the one de- 
sires, and the other is desired ; the one is tlie effect and the 
reward of the other. To be wise is the use of wisdom, as 
seeing is the use of eyes, and well-speaking the use of elo- 
quence. He that is perfectly wise is perfectly happy ; nay, 
the very beginning of wisdom makes life easy to us. Iveithe? 
is it enough to know this, unless we print it in our minds 
by daily meditation, and so bring a good^toiU to a fifood 
habit And we must practise what we preach: for phUosih 
phy is not a subject for popular ostentation ; nor does it rest 
m words, but in things. It is not an entertainment taken 
up for delight, or to give a taste to our leisure ; but it 
fiuBhions the mind, governs our actions, tells us what we 
are to do, and what not It sits at the helm, and guides ns 
through all hazards; nay, we cannot be safe without it, for 
every hour gives us occasion to make use of it It informs- 
US in ill' the duties of life, piety to our parents, fldth to our 
; friends, charity 4x> the miserable, judgment in counsel; it 
givea US fMcehy /earing nothing, and riches by covetmg' ' 



lliBTe is no ccmditioD of Ufa that excludes a 
A win mu ^°^ (tlfii^lmrging his duty. If his fortune im 
don ijiidoM' Kooii, he tEtnpers it; if bad, he masteri it; if 
in III tiaii- bs has an estate, be will exerdea his virtue in 
l^eotj ; if none, in poverty ; if he canQot ds 

it ID liiB country, he will do it inbanislimeiit', if be hoB no.. 

command, he will do the office of a common soldier. Soma 

\ people have tb« skill of reclaioiing the fiercest of beo^tB} 
they win make a lion embrace his keeper, a tiger kiss hin, 
and an ele^unt kneel to him. This ie tbe case of a wiso 
~~ atan in the extreineat dilHcultiea ; let them be novet so IVr 
rible in thetuBelTes, whui tbsjr cccM to biaa ogeo, tbev am 
perfectly tame. ThtP/ that ucribe tbe iufwttaa of tiUaga^ 
architecture, narigation, &«. to wise ■uni amy peacbaaea 
be ia the right, that thn wan invantad hv wim idoi ; birt 
they were notlnvented by wioe men, Kb (Mm m*»,' fiv wis- 
dom does not teach oar finga^^ but our minds: fiddling and 
dancing, amw and tartiSjMJaam^ wen the works of luxoiy 

I and di»wid ; but wiadom instructs us fn the wa^ of nlmue^ 
and in the arteof niuty andconoQrd,iiotin&euiatTanait% 

I but in the government of lifb; not to make ub live cmly, but 
to live happily. She teaches us what things are good, what ' 
evil, and what only appear so: and to distinguiui betwixt 
true greatnees and tumor. Sbe clears our minds of droaa 
and vanity ; she raiBes up our thoughts to heaven, and car- 
ries them down to hell : she discouraeB of the nature of the 
soul, the powers and Acuities <^ it ; the first principlce rf 
things; the order of Providence : die eyalts us ftota thinga 
corporeal to things incorporeal, and retrieves the truth oS aS : 
she searches nature, eivea laws to life ; and tells ua, " That 
it is not enough to know God, unle« we obey hiHi:" ahe 
looks upon all aajtidents as acts of Providence : aets a true 
value upon things; delivers us &om talae i^inions, and ccti< 
demnsaltpleasuresthatareattended withjepentance. She 

fallows nothing to be good that will not be so for ever ; no 
man to be happy but he that needs no other bappines than 
what he has withy) himself; no niait to be great or power- 
ful, that is not master of himaelC Tbia is the felici^ of 
human liib; a felicity that can neither be owmpted ne> 
tuctinguiiAed; it ioqoirea iato tbe nature of the heavens 

iAe iaaaence at tbe atan; how ftr titay aperate npon onr 
miade and boAin: «^ichdnttgfcti,ttli«hUwjdQHntftni 
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It 10 agreed upon at all hands, ** That right reason is the 
perfection of human nature," and wisdom ^. j^^ reason 
only the dictate of it The greatness that istbeperfee- 
arises from it is solid and unmovable, the ^^^ of human 
resolutions of wisdom being free, absolute, and ^^^^"^ 
constant ; whereas folly is never long pleased with the same 
thin^, but stUl shifting of counsels and sick of itself. There 
can be no happiness without constancy and prudence ; for a 
wise man is to write without a blot ; and what he likes once 
he approves for ever : he admits of nothing that is either 
evil or slippery ; but marches without staggering or stum- 
bling, and is never surprised : he lives sQways true and 
steady to himself, and whatsoever befalls him, this great 
artificer of both fortunes turns to advantage, he that demurs 
and hesitates is not yet composed : but wheresoever virtue 
interposes upon the main, there must be concord and con- 
sent m the parts : for all virtues are in agreement, as well 
as all vices are at variance. A wise man, in what condition 
soever he is, will be still happy ; for he subjects all things 
to himself, because he submits himself to reason, and 
governs his actions by counsel, not by passion. He is not 
moved with the utmost violences of fortune, nor with the ex- \ 
tremities of fire and sword ; whereas a fool is afraid of his 
own shadow, and surprised at ill accidents, as if they were 
all levelled at him. He does nothing unwillingly: for 
whatever he finds necessary, he makes it his choice. He 
projiounds to himself the certain scope and end of human _^ 
life ; he follows that which conduces to it, and avoids that"'**' 
which hinders it. He is content with his lot, whatever it 
be, without wishing what he has not ; though of the two, 
he had rather abound than want. The great business of 
his life, like that of nature, is performed without tumult or 
noise. He neither fears danger, nor provokes it ; but, it is 
his caution, not any want of courage ; for captivity, wounds, 
and chains, he only looks upon as false and lymphatical ter- 
rors. He does not pretend to go through with whatever he 
undertakes ; but to do that well which he does. Arts are 
but the servants, wisdom commands ; and where the matter 
fails, it is none of the workman's fault. He is cautelous in 
donbtflil cases, in prosperity temperate, and resolute in ad- 
versity ; still making the best of every <iOTsd\\.\swi^ ^^ ^ast- 
moving all occasions to make lYieia seiNVieaX^^ \g>ka^^» 
Some accidmtB there are, which 1 coiv^ee» m^-^ ^^^^-^S^J 
bat not overthrow him ; as bodWy ^\t»^ ^"oaR o\ eoxvst^ 

H 
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and friendBj the ruin and deBoktinn of a man's country. 
One must be made of stone, or iron, not to be Eensible it 
these caiamitiea; and beside, it were no virtue to ieurtheia, 
if a body did not /eH them. 

There are three degmet of proficientt in the school of 
TSree deereei wiEdom. The ^rsl, are those that coma. 
of piDfiEienii within eight of it, but not up to it ; they have 

ID imaom. learned what they ought to do, bnt they have 
not put their knowledge in practice : they are past the 
hazard of arelnpee, but they have still the grudges of a dis- 
eoae, though they are out of the danger of it. By a dis- 
ease, I do understand &□ obstinacy in evil, or an ill habit, 
that makea ub over-eager upon things, which are either not 
much to be degiri^d, or not at all. A lecond sort, are those 
that have eubjected their appetites for a season, but are yet 
in fear of falling- back. A ihird sort are those that are clear 
of many vices, but not of all They are not cuvetouP, but 
perhBps they aje choleric ; nor lustful, hut perchance nmbi- 
tiouB ; thejr are firm anaagh in ipme caaea, but wekk in 
others; there are tnanj tiiat deaptae death, and yet afarink 
at pain. There are dif ernties in wise men, but no inequal^ 
ties 1 one is more afiahls, another more ready, a third a beU 
ter speaker : but the felid^ of lb«m aJl is equal. It ia in 
this, as in heavenly bodies ; there ia a certain atate in 
greatnees. 

In civil and domriatic a&iia, a wise man may stand in 
A win man la ""^ "^ eounael, u of a physician, an advo- 

•omaeuH cate, a ariiuitoT; but in greater mattera, thai 

majriind Uessipg of wiae men rerta ii " "' ' 

cnauHi. i^^g ^ ^^ communicatico o 
If there wera notfainf else ii 
self to wiadi " ■■ - 

([uillitj' of n 



itel, u Dt a physician, an advi>> 
itor; but in greater mattera, thai 
rise men reeta in the joy they I 
communicatico o( their Virtuw. 1 
e in it, a. man wonld a^^v hini> 1 
sMtlaa him in a perpetoal t»n- V 



3%«re COM be no h^pbt^i wtdout virtue, 

VatTTE ia that perfbot good, which ia the oompliment of 

a kigtpy life I the AIt immortal Ihine that belongs to mofk 

taUty : it ia the kn<vnedge both of .ouieta and itaelf ; it is 

an invincible greataeai of mind, not to be elevated o( d»- 

Jectetf with ^ood or ill fortune. It ia sociftUe and gratki 
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free, Bteedy, and fearless ; content within itself; full of in- 
exhanstible delights ; and it is valued for itself. One may 
be a good physician, a good governor, a ^ood grammarian, 
without being a good man ; so that all thmgs mm without 
are only accessories : for the s eat of it i s a pure and holy 
mind. It consists in a'congru'ify of acUons wnicn we can 
never expect so long as we are distracted by our passions. 
Not but that a man may be allowed to change color and 
countenance, and- suflfer such impressions as are properly a 
kind of natural force u]X)n the body, and not under the do- 
minion of the mind : but all this while I will have his judg- 
ment firm, and he shall act steadily and boldly, without 
wavering betwixt the motions of his body and those of his 
mind. It is not a thing indifferent, I know, whether a man 
lies at ease upon a b^, or in torment upon a wheel : and 
yet the former may be the worse of the two, if he sufier 
the latter with honor, and enjoy the other with infamy. It 
is not the matter, but the virtue, that makes the action good 
or ill; and he that is led in triumph may be yet greater 
than his conqueror. When we come once to value, our 
flesh above our honesty, we are lost ; and yet I would not 
press upon dangers, no, not so much as upon inconveniences, 
unless where the man and the brute come in competition : 
and in such a case, rather than make a forfeiture of my 
credit, my reason, or my faith, I would run all extremities. 
They are great blessings to have tender parents, dutiful 
children, and to live under a just and well-orderec^ govern- 
ment Now, would it not trouble even a virtuous man to 
Bee his children butchered before his eyes, his father made 
a slave, and his country overrun by a barbarous enemy? 
There, is a great difference betwixt the simple loss of a 
blessing, and the succeeding of a great mischief into the 
place of it over and above. The loss of health is followed 
with sickness, and the loss of sight with blindness : but this 
does not hold in the loss of friends and children, where 
there is rather something to the contrary to supply that loss ; 
that is to say, virtue, which fills the mind, and takes away 
the desire of what we have not What matters it whether 
the water be stopped or not, so long as the fountain is safe? 
Is a man ever the wiser for a multitude of friends, or the 
more foolish for the loss of Uiem ? so neither is he the hap- 
pier, nor the more miserable. Short life, grief, and pain, 
are accessions that have no efiect at all upon virtue. It con.- 
0ist8 in the action, and not in >ih^ \)D[m^ -^^ \<:i\ >co^ ^^^ 
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^bOM itaelf, and not iu the eubject-maxter of it It u not 
■ despicable body or coaditioa : not poverty, ifilam]>, qc 
scandal, tha.t can obscure the glories of virtue ; but a miui' 
may see her through all oppositione, and he (hot looks dill- 
Igently into the state of a wicked taw, will see the canker 
' «t his heart, through all the &Ue and dizzlJog eplendors of 
greatoeea and fortune. We shall tbeadiscoverourchi'ififit' 
ne»», in setting our hearts upon things trivial and conlempt- 
ible, oud in the selling of our very country and paients lor 
a Totde. And what is the diSerence (in ^ect) betwixt oU 
men and children, but that the one dca.ls in paintingi and 
atofHO, and the olhi'r in hu/iitu? St) that we ourselves MS 
only the mere expenAve faol& 



U* cne cocUd but 



lind cf « mod mmm, as it is 
iUtuCiBted with viitne; tKe . baau^ tui the 



™^g!' maje«j> cf il, wtach m m iigiuty not m much 
•a to be thowjifat of without k>ve moA Tenen- 
tion; 'would not a nan UMi himnalf attba aig^ of mdi 
an object, as at the eaoevim of aoEoa ■upenMbml powerl 
A power so miraenlona, that it ia a kind of bbann i^mbi dia 
mtUs, of thoae that an truly aSaebti wiA iL l^tera ■■ m 
wonderful a grace and authraibr in.l^4hat enm the wont 
of men anprore it, and aaC np fiir tha rspntatitai of bmng 
accounted virtnoua thomadvea. Hief aivet the Suit ia^ 
deed, and the profit of wjekodnaaa ; but tbej hate and an 
' aahamed of the imputation of it It ia by an inqmaaion of 
Nature that all men have a reva«iic« Sir virtoe ; they know 
it, and they have a retpect fi>r it, thoo^ dwy do not 
practise it: nay, for the counlsnance rf their very lafehrfi 
nera, they miecall it mrtiM. Tbeit injoriea tiimr aU tewai 
Jits, and expectyman ahmld thank Ihemlbr duBghima 
mischief; they cover their moat notoiioiM iniqmtiea with « 
pretext of Jnstice. He that roU Upon the highway, had 



profit of "Villanf ; for at the same time that they commit iti 
they condeina it. Nay, ao powerful ia virtue, and so gOr 
cious is Providenoe, that every man haa alight set up 
within him for a guide ; which wedoall irfua both seeand 
acknowledge, though we do not punoe ibi^Thia ia it that 
majces tbe^itoaoT ujKm the torture hamer than dM ex» 
cutiaaer, aad aciaUK better than boai^ U ira hau it 
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\ntliODt yielding or repining : this is it that overcomes ill 
Iwtune, and moderates good; for it marches 'betwixt the 
one and the other, with an equal contempt of both. It turns 
(like fire) all things into itself; our actions and our friend- 
ships are tinctured with it, and whatever it touches becomes 
amiable. That which is frail and mortal rises and fidls, 
grows, wastes, and varies from itself; but the state of things 
divine is always the same ; and so is virtue, let the matter 
be what it will. It is never the worse for the difficulty of 
the action, nor the better for the easiness of it It is the 
same in a rich man as in a poor ; in a sickly man as in a 
sound ; in a strong as in a weak : the virtue of the besieged 
is as great as that of the besiegers. There are some vir- 
tues, I confess, which a good man cannot be without, and 
yet he had rather have no occasion to employ them. If there 
were any difference, I should prefer the virtues of patience 
before those of pleasure ; for it is braver to break through 
difficulties than to temper our delights. But though the 
subject of virtue may possibly be against nature, as to be 
burnt or wounded, yet the virtue itself of an invincible 
patience is according to nature. We may seem, perhaps, 
to promise more than human nature is able to perform ; but 
we speak with a respect to the mind, and not to the body. 

If a man does not live up to his own rules, it is some- 
thing yet to have virtuous meditations and The good-will 
good purposes, even without acting; it is is accepted fbr 
generous, the very adventure of being good, ***® "®®^ 
and the bare proposal of an eminent course of life, though 
beyond the force of human frailty to accomplish. There is 
something of honor yet in the miscarriage ; nay, in the 
naked contemplation of it I would receive my own death 
with as little trouble as I would bear of another man's ; I 
would bear the same mind whether I be rich or poor, whether 
I get or lose in the world ; what I have, I will not either 
sordidly spare, or prodigally squander away, and I will 
reckon upon benefits well-placed as the fairest part of my 
possession : not valuing them by number or weight, but by 
the profit and esteem of the receiver ^ accounting myself 
never the poorer for that which I give to a worthy person. 
What^I do shall be done for conscience, not ostentation. I 
will eat and drink, not to gratify my palate, or only to fill 
and empty, but to satisfy nature : I will be cheerful to my 
friends, mUd and placable to my euem.\R^\ 1 'sh'^ ^^wssi^o^. 
aa hoaeat request if I can fotea^^ *\\, wA\^'^ ^kws*.'^ 
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without asldiig: t will loot apMi' tbo wbaki w«»kl M iBf 
ooantry, and opoo tbe godii^ mi a»1li»wittieiMB ttid tfa6 
jndgee of.my wordb lad tadt^ I.iHIl' M^ ukl ^ with 
this testimony, thiitrf iM^drMtt Miiam «id «i good eotH 
science; that I vHsvm tam^M anofther oiaafVi lffi»ty ; a»d 
that I preserved mj <»wa. I will gofen Bjr Hfe and «rf 
thoughts as if the wlioW world waepe tbaee ttte one, and to 
read the otiier; ftr ''^what doair It fttgn^ to make aay 
thing a secret to my neighbor, whett tor God (who is I3i6 
searcher of our hearts) all oar privadea-aie open.** - 

Virtue is divided into two parts^oo i rt s iii jp tofait and <ieeioik 
tr* • • jt'^jk The one is delivered bv in sUta tiiMii tiie otlier 

Virtue IS divid-r^ J «»«w**t^«ww "v r^ ^,v^^ . . v^ 

ed into con- u^ admooiition s ODO part <H VErtae oonsiSis m 
tempiatioB ud discipline, the other in tKsereiBe; for we mncft 
^^ ^^^' first learn, and then practise. The sooner we 
begin to apply ourselves to it, and the more haste we make, 
the longer shall we enjoy the comibrts of a rectified mind ; 
nay, we have the fruition of it in the* very act of ferming 
it : but it is another sort of delight, I must cooJbss, that 
arises from the contemplation of a soul which is advanced 
into the possession of wisdom and. virtue. If it was so 
great a comfort to us to pass from the subjection of our 
childhood into a state of liberty and business, how much 
greater will- it be when we come to cast off Uie bojrish 
&vity of our minds, and range ourselves among the philoso- 
phers? We are past our minority, it is true, but not our in- 
discretions ; and, which is yet worse, we have the authority 
of seniors, and the weaknesses <^ children, (I might have 
said of in&nts, for every little thing frights the one, and 
every trivial fkncy the other.^ Whoever studies this point 
well will find, that many things are the len to be reared 
the more terrible they ajqiear. To tfamk any thing good 
that is not honest, were to reproadi Providence ; m good 
men sufier many inconveniences; but virtue, like the sun, 
goes on still with her work, let the air be never so cloudy, 
and finishes her course, extinguishing likewise all other 
splendors and oppositions; insomuch that calamity is no 
more to a virtuous mind, than a shower into the sea. That 
which is right, is not to be valued by quanititi^<t number^ or 
time ; a life of a day may be as honest as a life of a bun* 
dred years : but yet virtue in one man may have a larger 
j6e]d to show itself in than in another. One man, perhaps, 

may be in a Btati<m to administeT unto cities and kingdoms; 

^ contrive good laws, create fhenAdiVpa^ wA^'^wcfi^ial 
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offiees to mankind ; it is another man's fixTtone to be strait- 
ened by poverty, or pnt out of the way by banishment : and 
tret the fatter may be as virtuous as the former ; and may 
nave as great a mind, as exact a prudence, as inviolable a 
justice, and as large a knowledge of things, both divine 
and human ; without which a man cannot be happy. For 
virtue is open to all; as well ^ to servants and exiles, as to 
princes: it is profitable to the world and to itself, at all 
distances and in all conditions ; and there is no difficulty 
can excuse a man from the exercise of it ; and it is only to 
be found in a wise man, though there may be some faint 
resemblances of it in the common people. The Stoics hold 
all virtues to be equal ; but yet there is great variety in 
the matter they have to work upon, according as it is larger 
or narrower, illustrious or less noble, of more or less extent; 
as all good men are equal, that is to say, as they are good ; 
but yet one may be young, another old ; one may be rich, 
another poor ; one eminent and powerful, another unknown 
and obscure. There are many things which have little or 
no grace in themselves, and are yet glorious and remarkable 
by virtue. Nothing can be good which gives neither great- 
ness nor security to the mind ; but, on Sie contrary, infects 
it with insolence, arrogance, and tumor : nor does virtue 
dwell upon the tip of the tongue, but in the temple of a 
purified heart. He that depends upon any other good be- 
comes covetous of life, and what belongs to it ; which ex- 
poses a man to appetites that are vast, unlimited, and intol- 
erable. Virtue is free and indefatigable, and accompanied 
with concord and gracefulness ; whereas pleasure is mean, 
servile, transitory, tiresome, and sickly, and scarce outlives 
the tasting of it: it is the good of the belly, and not of the 
man, and only the felicity of brutes. Who does not know 
that fools enjoy their pleasures, and that there is great va- 
riety in the entertainments of wickedness 1 Nay, the mind 
itself has its variety of perverse pleasures as well as the 
body : as insolence, self-conceit, pride, garrulity, laziness, 
-and the abusive wit of turning every thing into ridicule ; 
whereas virtue weighs all this, and corrects it It is the 
knowledge both of others and of itself; it is to be learned 
from itself; and the very will itself may be taught ; which 
will cannot be right, unless the whole habit of the mind 
be right from whence the will comes. It is by the impulse 
of virtue that we love virtue, so thaX X\vd n^ ^"wvi \& '^- 
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toe, Hesliy Tiftiie; wludrtptoK«:di0^i*«^«^ \Km^ 

of- fanman life. - . i- - X-, . v. •■ . ^ 

Neither are we to yduft iliiw lyi^ypo p % diyr« aatanv 

A TirtaouB lift « Miyi uMWstriAf- tafwoft- ^ wbole habit 

moBt be au of of the. mOtL'- %BK!D» swa do jone thiog famvelyy 

apiece. |^ «bt.«Htiier; they will ahrink at in&my» 

and bear up a|faiiiitpoverfy : in this caae^ we coianwwri the 

&ct, and deaptse the man. The aoitl ia never in the ri^fht 

place until it be delivered ftaok tiie car^ of human afiftora; 

we must labor and climb the hill, if we will arrive at virtue* 

whose seat is upen the top of it He thiA masters a?arice^ 

and is truly good, stands firm against ambltioB ; he koJu 

ujpon his last hour not as a puouhment, bat as the equi^ 

of a comnKm &te; he thst sobdoes his Gamal lusts shaU 

easily keep himself untainted with to]r other: so^ that 

reason does not encoanter this or thi^ vice by itself but 

beats down all at a blow. What does he care vat ignominy 

that only values hiniBelf upon consciencet-and not opinion^ 

Socrates looked « scandaioaB death vskij^ ftce with the 

same constancy that he had before practised towards the 

thirty tjrrants : his virtue omsecrated the very dungeon ; 

as Cato*B repulse was Cato*s honor, and the reproach m. the 

^vernment He that is wise will take deUgbt even in an 

ill opinion that is well gotten; it is ostentation, not virtue, 

when a man will have his good deeds puUished ; and it is 

not enough to be jast where there is lienor to be gotten, 

but to continue so, m defiance of infamy and danger. 

But virtue cannot lie hid, for the time will come that 

Virtue can ^^ raise it again (even after it is buried) 

never :lM sop- and deliver it from the malignity of the age 

ifresaed. ^^^ oppressed it: immortal ^ory is the slu^ 

ow of it, and keeps it company whether, we will or not ; but 

sometimes the diadow soes before the substance, and other 

whiles it follows it ; and the later it comes, the larger it is, 

when even envy itself shall have given way to it. It was 

a long time that Democritus was taken for a madman, and 

before Socrates had any esteem in the world. How Ions' 

was it before Cato could be understood 1 Nay, he was a& 

fronted, contemned, and rejected ; and people never knew 

the value of him until they had lost him : iJie integrity and 

courage of mad Rutilius had been fingotten but for his suf^ 

ferlngs. I speak of those that fi)rtune has made fiunous for 

tAei'r persecutioBB : and there are others also that the world 

aever took notice of until they w«te deaA^aa^fif^MNVoa^sQii 
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MetrodoroB, that were almost wholly unknown, even in the 
place where they lived. Now, as the body is to be kept in 
upon the down-hill, and forced upwards, so there are some 
virtues that require the rein and others the spur. In Uber" 
aiityt temperance, gentleness of nature, we are to check 
ourselves &r fear of falling; but ia patience, resolution, 
and perseverance^ where we are to mount the hill, we stand 
in need of encouragement Upon this division of the mat^ 
ter, I had rather steer the smoother course than pass through 
the experiments of sweat and blood : I know it is my duty 
to be content in all conditions ; but yet, if it were at my 
election, I would choose the fairest When a man comes 
once to stand in need of fortune, his life is anxious, suspi- 
cious, timorous, dependent upon every moment, and in fear 
of all accidents. How can that man resign himself to God* 
or bear his lot, whatever it be, without murmuring, and 
cheerfully submit to Providence, that shrinks at every mo- 
tion of pleasure or pain ? It is virtue alone that raises us 
above grie&, hopes, fears, and chances ; and makes us not 
only patient, but willing, as knowing that whatever we suf^ 
is according to the decree of Heaven. He that is overcome 
with pleasure, (so contemptible and weak an enemv) what 
will become of him when he comes to grapple with danger8» 
necessities, torments, death, and the dissolution of nature 
itself? Wealth, honor, and favor, may come upon a man 
by chance ; nay, they may be cast upon him without so 
much as looking after them : but virtue is the work of in* 
dustry and labOT ; and certainly it is worth the while to 
purchase that good which brings all others along with it 
A good man is happy within himself, and independent upon 
fortune : kind to his friend, temperate to his enemy, rehgi* 
oasly just, indefatigably laborious ; and he discharges all 
duties with a constancy and congruity of actions. 



CHAP. IV. 
Philosophy is the guide of life. 

If it be true, that the understanding and the wiU are 
the two eminent faculties of the reasonable soul, it follows 
necessarily, that wisdom and wtue^C^Vvv^vi^ ^(^\n*. 
uiaproyementB of these two facxxitiea^^ ia»s^ \jfe\3Eft \«*rr^ 
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tkm also of our reMomOl* b^i^g^j^ wi^mm^llf'^ ^ 
undenishh foundation qf 0-hi(ffif life, Tkere is sot any 
duty to which ProvideBeo liiw maiiiaaemoA a hlepgjiig.; nor 
^y institution of HavfJPtt.wbMw alisD ia this life, we may 
not be the better &r; not any t^pteUoii* either of fertime 
or of appetite, that ii not solneoft to oar reason; nor any 
passion or afflictJon txr whkb virtue has not provided a 
remedy. So that it is our own fault if we either fear or 
hope for any thing; which two a£fectionB are the root of all 
our miseries. From this general prospect of the/ottiiiZalton 
of our tranquittUy, we f&H pass l^ degrees to a particular 
consideration (^ the moans oy which it may be procured^ 
and of the trnpedimenU that obstnuA it; beginning with 
that philosopny which principal^ regards our manners, and 
instructs us in the measures of a virtuous and quiet life. 
Philosophy is diyided into mortAt naiwndf and rationdl : 
Philosophy is the jffr«£ concems our manners; the second 
moral, natural, seaichos the worha of Nature ; and the third 
and rational, fumirfiee US with propriety ef toor<2t and argur 
mentSf and the faculty of distinguishing, ttiBt we may not 
be imposed upon with tricks and fidlades. The causes ci 
things fall under natural phUosophv, arguments under ro- 
tional, and actions under moroL HMrcH pikilosophy is again 
divided into matter of justice, which arises from the esti- 
mation of things and oS men ; and into affections and ac 
tions ; and a miling in any one of these, disorders all the 
rest : for what does it profit us to know the true value of 
things, if we be transported by our passicms? or to master 
our appetites without understanding the when, the what, the 
how, vod other circumstances of our proceeding? For it is 
one thing to know the rate and dimity of thmgSy.and an- 
other to know the little nicks and springs of acting. Natural 
philosophy is conversant about things corporeal and incorpo^ 
real ; the disquisition of causes and effects, and the contem- 
plation of the catue qf causes. Rational philosophy is di- 
vided into logic and rhetoric; the one looks after words, 
sense, and order ; the other treats barely of words, and Uie 
significations of them. Socrates places all philosophy in 
morals ; and wisdom in the distinguishing cSgood and evU, 
It is the art and law of life, and it teaches us what to do in 
all cases, and, like good marksmen, to hit the white at any 
distance. The force of it is incredible ; for it ^ives us in 
the weakness of a man the secuiitv of|a spirit: m sickness 
it is SB good as a remedy to \ib\ fox 'wYoXsneH^ «u»i^ xhft 
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mind is profitable also to the body. The physician may 
prescribe diet and exercise, and accommodate nis rule and 
medicine to the disease, but it is philogophy that must bring 
us to a contempt of death, which is the remedy of all dis- 
eases. In poverty it ^ves us riches, or such a state of mind 
as makes them superfluous to us. It arms us against all 
difficulties : one man is pressed with death, another with 
poverty ; some with envy, others are offended at Providence, 
and unsatisfied with the condition of mankind : \mi phthsO" 
phy prompts us to relieve the prisoner, the infirm, the ne- 
cessitous, the condemned ; to show the ignorant their errors, 
and rectify their affections. It makes us inspect and govern 
our manners ; it rouses us where we are faint and drowsy ; 
it binds up what is loose, and humbles in us that which is 
contumacious : it delivers the mind from the bondage of the 
body, and raises it up to the contemplation of its divine ori> 
ginal. Honors, monuments, and all the works of vanity and 
ambition, are demolished and destroyed by time ; but the 
reputation, of wisdom is venerable to posterity : and those 
that were envied or neglected in their lives are adored in 
their memories, and exempted from the very laws of created 
nature, which has set bounds to all other things. The very 
shadow of glory carries a man of ^otmw upon all dangers, to 
the contempt of fire and sword ; and it were a shame if 
right reason should not inspire as generous resolutions into 
a man of virtue. 

Neither is philosophy only profitable to the public but 
one wise man helps another, even in the exer- one wIm man 
cise of the virtues ; and the one has need of teaches an- 
the other, both for conversation and counsel ; *****®'* 
for they kindle a mutual emulation in good offices. We are 
not so perfect yet, but that many new tilings remaia still to 
be found out, which will give us the reciprocal adfantages 
of instructing one another : for as one wicked man is con- 
tagious to another, and the more vices are mingled, the 
worse it is, so is it on the contrary with good men and their 
virtues. As men of letters are the most useful and excellent 
of friends, so are they the best of subjects ; as being better 
judges of the blessings they enjoy under a well-ordered g[ov- 
emment, and of what they owe to ttie magistrate for their 
freedom and protection. They are men of sobriety and 
learning, and free from boasting and insolence ; they reprove 
the vice witbsut reproaching the person: for they have 
learned to be wise without either pomp or envy. That which 



wa aee in kq[il ■pwpfMWy witK* mj^n^kiUf thy 
aaem taller near hmj tfaaa wl a iliifita- lauyjiMjMni 
gbwre other 'Miep> hat thiir grw> * n w i ii jah i an dri, Kw 
do they stand oikxi tipliiertM'fhaf-Bia^ seam Ughet timv 
they are, but, contflHt wMiUMir «ini itatore, thSf reclBoii- 
themaelveB tall enoi^.^i^Mi ^Mwif eumot vtedi them. 
Their laws are tbaii, ^M 7«t mmtpntmum too^ fa they 
bind all. 
It is the bounty of jMtara that w»lm; batofsftltosejk^ 

Fhiioflophy ^^^ ^^ ^c** t''*^^ which is in tnith a greater 
teacbesiuto benefit than life it«Bl£ Not bat that sMh>ao- 

uve weu. ^ is tjflo the gift of-Hea^veB, «o te as to tiie 
faculty, but not to the idence; far that iBtwt*be.the boai- 
ness of indUtstry. No man is bom wiae; bat ^rnadom and 
virtue require a tutor, though we can easilyJieani to be 
vicious without a master/ It is jvAtfosopAy tfafft gives ns a 
veneration for God, a ch&rity for onr neighbor, that teaches 
us our duty to Heaven, and exhorts us to an agreement one 
with another ; it unmasks things that are terrible to us, as- 
suages our lusts, refutes oiir errors^ restrains our luxury, 
reproves our avarioie, and works strangely upon tender na- 
tures. I could never hear Attains (says Seneca) upon the 
vices of the age and the errors of life^ without a compassion 
for mankind ; and in his discourses upon poverty, there was 
something methought that was more than human. ^ More 
than we use,'* says he, " is more than we need, and only a 
burden tjb the bearer." That saying of his put me out of 
countenance at the superfluities of my own fortune. And 
so in his invectives against vain pleasures, he did at such a 
rate advance the felicities ^a sober table, a pure mind, and 
a chaetetbody, that a mai]g |gPH |iot hear Imn without a love 
for contdjence and modeMp^iUpon these lectures of his^ 
I denied myself for a w^|iiti|Kr, certain delicacies that I 
had formerly used : but in s^mort time I feU to them again* 
though 80 sparingly, that the pxiportion came little short of 
a total- abstmence. 

Now, to show 3rou (says oar author) how much eamester 

Youth is apt to ^y entrance upon philoBophy was than my 

take good im- progress, my tutor Sotimi gave me a wondei^ 

pressions. ^l^ndness li» Pythafforas, and after bun for 

8extius: the former forbmre shedding of Uood upon his 

metempsychosis : and put men in foar of it, lest they should 

ofier violence to the souls of some of their departed friencla 

orjielatiojuL » Whether," eays he, ^ there be a transougm* 
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lion or not; if it be true, there is no hurt in it ; if false, 
there is frugality : and nothing is gotten by cruelty neither, 
but the cozening a wolf, perhaps, or a vulture, of a supper." 
Now, Sextius abstained upon another account, which was, 
that he would not have men inured to hardness of heart by 
the laceration and tormenting of living creatures ; beside, 
that Nature had sufficiently provided for the sustenance of 
mankind without blood." This wrought so far upon me that 
I gave over eating of flesh, and in one year I made it not 
only easy to me but pleasant; my mind methought was 
more at liberty, (and I am still of the same opinion,) but I 
gave it over nevertheless ; and the reason was this : it was 
imputed as a superstition to the Jews, the forbearance of 
some sorts of flesh, and my father brought me back again 
to my old cMom, that I might not be thought tainted with 
their superstition. Nay, and I had much ado to prevail upon 
myself to suflfer it too. I make use of this instance to show 
the aptness of youth to take good impressions, if there be a 
friend at hand to press them. Philosophers are the tutors of 
mankind ; if they have found out remedies for the mind, it . 
must be our part to apply them. I cannot think of Cato^ 
Lelius, Socrates, Plato, without veneration : their very names 
are sacred to me. Philosophy is the health of the mind ; 
let us look to that health first, and in the second place to 
that of the body, which may be had upon easier terms ; for 
a strong arm, a robust constitution, or the skill of procuring 
this, is not a philosopher's business. He does some things 
as a wise man, and other things as he is a man; and he 
may have strength of body as well as of mind ; but if he 
runs, or casts the sledge, it were injurious to ascribe that 
to his wisdom which is common jto the greatest of foo1& He 
studies rather to fill his mind than his coffers ; and he knows 
that gold and silver were minffled with dirt, until avarioe 
or ambition parted them. His life is ordinate, fearless, equal, 
secure ; he stands firm in all extremities, and bears the lot 
of his humanity with a divine temper. There is a great 
difl!erence betwixt the splendor of philosophy and of for&ne; 
the one shines with an original light, the other with a bor- 
rowed one ; beside that it makes us happy and immortal: for 
learning shall outlive palaces and monuments. The house 
of a wise man is safe, though narrow ; there is neither noise 
nor furniture in it, no porter at the door, nor any thing that 
is either vendible or mercenary, nor any business of fortune ; 
fbr she has nothing to do where she has nothing tf^ V^r^k. 

1 
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ftft«r. Tliis is tlie way to Heaven which Nature has clialked 
out, and it ia both eecure and pleasant: there Deeds no train 
of servants, no pomp or equipage, to make good our paetsge; 
DO money, or letters of credit, ibr expenses upon the voyage; 
but the graces of an honeetntind will serve ua upon the way, 
and make us happy at our journey's end. 

To tell you my ojMnion now of the liberal sciences ; I 
Th. h. ■ ''■''^ "" great egteein for any thing that ler- 
BntM a "mil- nlinates in profit or money ; and yet I shall 
uaiaibeiot allow thsm lu be so far beneficial, as they 
'""ISiL"™' °"'^ prtmre the understanding without lie- 
tMMMT ^ ^^ B« bat tto ndomta sf 
wisdom, iad onlf t&ea ta bn mmed wben iIm bU is <»- 
pable of Dotbin; betUr< ud tim kiRHriidae rf'tfcMBrii bat- 
ter wortii the kaepiw than tbs «aqaioi>r- "^nujvjlo Botao 
much u pretend Mm msMiii^itf a nitnout but ctaly to 
give UB an ^rtitode t^ diqxMntiai to be ■& The grmmma- 
rian's buaineaa lie* in B I 

to hUtory, or tbe ihwitirr __ 

his line ; but wfast Hgn^ei a con|[nu4 of periodic tba 
(XHoputingof HyllaUMi or tlMl«flifyiiig«iiamben,to tba 
taming of our pskeions, or the Mpremng of our luata 1 His 
philogopker proves the body of the sqd to be Urge, bat (br 
the true dimeneioiui of it we must ask the maChemaiieimt: 

Cmelry and tntute, if they do not teach us to master oar 
_ ea and fears, all the rest is to little purpose. What doea 
it concern as which was tbe etder of the two, Horner or 
Hesiod 1 or which woa the taller, Helen or Hecabal We 
take a great deal of pains to trace Ulyseee in his wander 
ings ; but were it not timfMs wdl apent to look to oursdvea 
tiwt we may not wandeAJniU Ate not we ouraelTea tam^ 
ed with tempeatuous pAhh h4 tntb aw wrfWrf by teni- 

blenuMuCn-fon II iBmBwiiI IHiiijif nriij iji mil nn tliii 

otherl Teach me my onbrnimjcoaatiy, tomy ftther, to 
to my wife, to mankind. What it to me whether Penelope 
was kontil or noti teach me to know how to be ao myeelC 
and to live according to tint knowledge. What am I the 
Letter for putting so oiany puts ta;etber b matte, and rais- 
ing a harmony out of so many diflerHit tonee 1 teach me to 
.tune tny afibctitma, and te bold Constant to myself. Geom- 
etry teaches me the ait t£ tntaavriitg aena; teach me to 
measure my MMMlifMi and to bow when I have enough; 
teach me to ^vide wMIi my fantte, and to rcijoice in Oa 
^'oiperity a my u»^im. Yoa toMb me how I m^ bold 
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niy own, and keop my estate ; but I would rather learn how 
I may loee it all, and yet be contented. ** It is hard,J* you 
will say^ *' for a man to be forced from the fortune of his 
family. This estate, it is true, was my father's ; but whose 
was it in the time of ray great-grandfather ? I do not only 
say, what man^s was it? but what nation's ? The astrolo'^ 
ger tells me of Saturn and Mars in opposition ; but I say, 
let them be as they will, their courses and their positions 
are ordered them by an unchangeable decree of fate. Either 
they produce and point out the effects of all things, or else 
they signify them ; if the former, what are we the better for 
the knowialge of that which must of necessity come to pass ? 
If the latter, what does it avail us to foresee what we cannot 
avoid 1 So that whether we know or not know, the event 
will still be the same. 

He that designs the institution of human life should not 
be over-curious of his words , it does not stand t fo th« 

with his dignity to be solicitous about sounds dlffnity of a 
and syllables, and to debase the mind of man philosopher to 
with small and trivial things ; placing wisdom about"woSte. 
in matters that are rather difficult than great 
If it be eloquent, it is his good fortune, not his business. 
Subtle disputations are only the sport of wits, that play upon 
the catch, and are fitter to be contemned than resolved. 
Were not I a madman to sit wrangling about words, and 

Sutting of nice and impertinent questions, when the enemy 
as already made the breach, the town fired over my head, 
and the mme ready to play that shall blow me up into the 
air ? were this a time ror fooleries 1 Let me rather fortify 
myself against death and inevitable necessities ; let me un- 
derstand that the good of life does not consist in the length 
or space, but in tiie use of it. ' When I go to sleep, who 
knows whether ever I shall wake again ? and when I toake, 
whether ever I shall sleep again ? When I go abroad, 
whether ever I shall come home again ? and when I return, 
whether ever I shall go abroad again ? It is not at sea only 
that life and death are within a iSw inches one of another ; 
but they are as near everywhere else too, only we do ngt 
take so much notice of it. What have we to do with frivo- 
lous and captious questions, and impertinent niceties 1 Let 
us rather study how to deliver ourselves firom sadness, fear, 
and the burden of all our secret lusts : let us pass over all 
our most solemn levities, and make VvaiSLe \i^ ^^;3»^\&^ 
whieb is a thing that presses us. EbailiX %. lonsi >CcaX ^^js^^^ 
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a midwife, stand gaping^ upon a post to see what play to-4ay 7 
or, when his house is on fire, stay the curling^ of a periwigf 
before he calls for help ? Our houses are on fi^, our country 
invaded, our goods taken away, our children in danger; and, 
I might add to these, the calamities of earthquakes, ship- 
wrecks, and whatever else is most terrible. Is this a time 
for us now to be playing fast and loose with idle questions, 
which are in efiect but so many unprofitable riddles 1 Our 
duty is the cure of the mind rather than the delight of it ; 
but we have only the words of wisdom without the works ; 
and turn philosophy into a pleasure that was given for a 
remedy. Whst can be more ridiculous than for a man to 
neglect his manners and compose his style ? We are sick 
and ulcerous, and must be lanced and scarified, and every 
man has as much business within himself as a physician in 
a common pestilence. " Misfortunes," in fine, ** cannot be 
avoided ; but they may be sweetened, if not overcome ; and 
our lives may be made happy by philosophy." 



CHAP. V. 
The force of precepts. 

Thebb seems to be so near an affinity betwixt wisdom, 
philosophy, and good counsels, that it is rather matter of cu- 
riosity than of profit to divide them; philosophy, being only 
a limited wisdom ; and good counsels a communication qjf 
that wisdom, for the good of o^^ers, as well as of ourselves; 
and to posterity, as well as to the present. The loisdom of 
the ancients, as to the government of life, was no more than 
certain precepts, what to do and what not : and men were 
much better in that simplicity ; for as they came to be more 
learned, they grew less careful of being good. That plain 
and open virtue is now turned into a dark and intricate 
science ; and we are taught to dispute rather than to live- 
So long as wickedness was simple, simple remedies also 
were sufficient against it ; but now it has taken root, and 
spread, we must make use of stronger. 

There are some dispositions that embrace good things as 

Tbebestof ua ^^^^ *^ ^^^^ ^^^^ them*, but they will still 
*nyet the bet- need quickening by admotv\\.\Qi\\ \mA ^i^it«^\~ 
ii^anf^^t WoATe rash and foiwaT^iiiv Boxue c»ae»,wv^ 
^^"^^^duU in others*, aadtixeie \a iMi le^x^^o^^^ 
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the erne humor, or raising of the other, hut hy removing 
theeauses of them; which are (in one word) ya2«6 admira- 
turn 9j^ false fear. Every man knows his duty to his coun- 
try, to his friends, to his guests ; and yet when he is called 
upon to draw his sword for the one, or to labor for the other, 
he finds himself distracted betwixt his apprehensions and his 
delights : he knows well enough the injury he does his wife 
in the keeping of a wench, and yet his lust overrules him : 
so that it is not enough to give good advice, unless we can 
take away that which hinders tiie benefit of it. If a man 
does what he ought to do, he will never do it constantly or 
equally, without knowing why he does it : and if it be only 
chance or custom, be that does well by chance, may do ill 
80 too. And farther, a precept may direct us what we ought 
to do, and yet fall short in the manner of doing it : an ex- 
pensive entertainment may, in one case, be extravagance 
or gluttony, and yet a point of honor and discretion in an- 
other. Tiberius Csesar had a huge mullet presented him, 
which he sent to the market to te sold: "and now," says 
he, " my masters," to some company with him, " you shall 
see that either Apicius or Octavius will be the chapman 
for this fish." Octavius beat the price, and gave about thirty 
oounds sterling for it. Now, there was a great difiTerence 
between Octavius, that bought it for his luxury, and the 
other that purchased it for a compliment to Tiberius. Pre- 
cepts are idle, if we be not first taught what opinion i\e are 
to have of the matter in question ; whether it be poverty, 
riches, disgrace, sickness, banishment, &c. Let us therefore 
examine uiem one by one ; not what they are called, but 
what in truth they are. And so ibr the virtues ; it is to no 
purpose to set a high esteem upon prudence, fortitude, tetn- 
perance, justice, if we do not first know what virtue is ; 
whether one or more ; or if he that has one, has all; or how 
they differ. 

Precepts are of great weight ; and a few useful ones at 
hand do more towa^ a happy life than whole j^ power of 
volumes or cautions, that we know not where preccpta and 
to find. These salutary precepts should be our "entences. 
daily meditation, for they are the rules by which we ought 
to square our lives. When they are contracted into *en- 
tences, they strike the cffections : whereas admonition is 
only blowing of the coal; it moves the vigor of the mind^ 
and excites virtue : we have the \.\i\ii^ ^mcj O^so^.^^'^^'* 
a<^ where it hcB. It ia by pteceipl X\i%X XiaR \ai^<w^^»^^ 
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nourished and aogm^ited : the offices of prudence and justice 
are guided by them, and they lead us to the execution of our 
duties. A precept delivered in verse has a much gfreater effect 
liian in prose: and those very people that never think they 
have enough, let them but hear a sharp sentence against avet- 
rice, how will they clap and admire it, and bid open defiance 
to money? So soon as we find the affections struck, we must 
follow the blow; not with syllogisms or quirks of toil ; but 
with plain and weighty reason : and we must do it with kind- 
ness too, and respect : for "there goes a blessing along with 
counsels and discourses that are bent wholly upon the good 
of the hearer :" and those are still the most efficacious that 
take reason along with them ; and tell us as well why we are 
to do this or that, as what we are to do : for some understand- 
ings are weak, and need an instructor to expound to them 
what is good and what is evil. It is a great virtue to love, to 

five, and to follow good counsel; if it does not lead us to 
onesty, it does at least prompt us to it As several parts 
make up but one harmony, and the most agreeable music 
arises from discords ; so should a wise man gather many acts, 
many precepts, and the examples of many arts, to inform his 
own life. Our forefathers have left us in charge to avoid 
three things ; hatred, envy, and contempt ; now, it is hard to 
avoid envy and not incur contempt; for in taking too much 
care not to usurp upon others, we become many times liable 
to be trampled upon ourselves. Some people are afraid of 
others, because it is possible that others may be afraid of them : 
but let us secure ourselves upon all hands ; for flattery is as 
dangerous as contempt. It is not to say, in case of admoni- 
tion, I knew this before : for we know many things, but we 
do not think of them ; so that it is the part of aTnont^or, not 
80 much to teach as to mind us of our duties. Sometimes a 
man oversees that which lies just under bis nose ; otherwhile 
he is careless, or pretends not to see it : we do all know 
that friendship is sacred, and yet we violate it ; and the 
greatest libertine expects that his own wife should be honest 
Good counsel is the most needful service that we can do 
Good counsel to mankind; and if we give it to many, it 
ia the beat Will be sure to profit some : for of many trials, 
^rvice fro can ^xae or Other will undoubtedly succeed. He 
that places a man m uie ^^^?s\QTi ^\ i^vkl- 
selfdoes a great thing ; for wisdom dioea iwA. ^'qv? \\a^ w* 
tnuch in precede aim life; in a titime^Q!^ xkccA^^^ 
Oiostery of appetite: it teacliea us to do tjja^N^ivaXo vaSt- 
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and to make our words and actionB all (^ a color. If that 
fruit be pleasantest which we gather fiom a tree of our own 
planting, how much greater delight shall we take in the 
growth and increase of good manners of our own forming ! 
It is an eminent mark of wisdom for a man to be always 
like himself. You shall have some that keep a thrifty table, 
and lavish out upon building; profuse upon themselves, 
and forbid to others ; niggardly at home, and lavish abroad. 
This diversity is vicious, and the effect of a dissatisfied and 
uneasy mind; whereas every wise man lives by rule. 
This disagreement of purposes arises from hence, either 
that we do not propound to ourselves what we would be at ; 
or if we do, that we do not pursue it, but pass from one 
thing to another ; and we do not only change neither, but 
return to the very thing which we had both quitted and con- 
demned. 

In all our undertakings, let us first examine our own 
strength; the enterprise next; and, thirdly, 
the persons with whom we have to do. The i^ beMamfnad 
first point is most important ; for we are apt in all our un- 
to overvalue ourselves, and reckon that we <*«rtaking8. 
can do more than indeed we can. One man sets up for a 
speaker, and is out as soon as he opens his mouth ; another 
overcharges his estate, perhaps, or his body : a bashful man is 
not fit for public business: some again are too stiff and peremp- 
tory for the court: many people are apt to fly out m their 
anger, nay, and in a frolic too ; if any sharp thing fall in their 
way, they will rather venture a neck than lose a jest 
These people had better be quiet in the world than busy. 
Let him tliat is naturally choleric and impatient avoid all 
provocations, and those affairs also that multiply and draw 
on more; and those also from which there is no retreat 
When we may come off at pleasure, and ftirly hope to 
bring our matters to a period, it is well enough. If it so 
happen that a man be tied up to business, which he can 
neither loosen nor break off, let him imagine those shackles 
upon his mind to be irons upon his legs : they are trouble- 
some at first ; but when there is no remedy but patience, 
•custom makes them easy to us, and mecessitY ^*^^^ \^ 
courage. We are all slaves to forlvwve*. eonv^ oi^^ *Ysv\<;«sfe 
and golden cb&inst others in strait ones, wx"^ cjaKssRX\ tnw:^ 
and thet/ that bind us are slates too thcmseliaea \ ^so^a ^ 
AoDor, others to wealth.; some to c^cea, «sA oiOaKca ^ft ^ 
^otnpt; aome to their miperiore. otikiQim \o VtooMi^^^'* ' 
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life itself is a servitude : let us make the best <^ it then* 
and with our philosophy meod our fortune. Difficulties 
may be softened, ana heavy burdens disposed c^ to our 
ease. Let us covet nothing out of our reach, but content 
ourselves with things hopeful and at hand; and without 
envying the advanta^res of others : for greatness stands 
upon a craggy precipice, and it is much «ifer and quieter 
living upon a leveL How many great men are forced to 
keep their station upon mere necessity ; because they find 
there is no coming down from it but headlong ? These men 
should do well to fortify themselves against ill consequen- 
ces by such virtues and meditations as may make them less 
solicitous for the future. The surest expedient in this case 
is to bound our desires, and to leave nothing to fortune 
which we may keep in our own power. Neither will this 
course wholly compose us, but it shows us at worst the end 
of our troubles. 
It is but a main point to take care thaf we propose nothing 
but what is hopeful and honest For it wiu 
thiJig^in what be equally troublesome to us, either not to 
is hopeful and succeed, or to be ashamed of the success, 
honest. Wherefore let us be sure not to admit any ill 
design into our heart ; that we may lift up pure hands to 
heaven, and ask nothing which another shall be a loser by. 
Let us pray for a good mind, which is a wish to no man's 
injury. I will remember always that I am a man, and then 
consider, that if I am happy, it will not last always ; if un' 
happy, I may be other if^ I please. I will carry my life in 
my hand, and deliver it up readily when it shall be called for. 
I will have a care of being a slave to myself; for it is a per- 
petual, a shameful, and the heaviest of all servitudes : and 
this may be done by moderate desires. 1 will say to myself, 
" What is it that I labor, sweat, and solicit for, when it is 
but very little that I want, and it will not be long that I shall 
need any thing 1" He that would make a trial of the firm- 
ness of his mind, let him set certain days apart for the prac- 
tice of his virtues. Let him mortify himself with fasting, 
coarse clothes, and hard lodging ; and then say to himself, 
"Is this the thing now that I was afraid of?" In a state of 
security, a man m&y thus prepare himself against hazards, 
and in plenty fortify himself against want, li >jow VAWvvj^ 
I ^V^ ^esoVute when he comes to the push, tmii\v\mvx^\*: 
t beforehand. The soldier does duty in peace, \haX Ve TOa>, 
'^Z^reathw/ienhecoineB to battle. lioNff mwss S^^^ 
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wise men have made experimentb of their moderation by a 
practice of abstinence, to the highest degree of hunger and 
thinst ; and convinced themselves that a man may fill his 
belly without being beholden to fortune ; which never denies 
any of us wherewith to satisfy our necessities, though she 
be nerer so angry ! It is as ea^ to g^uffer it always as to 
try it once; and it is no more than thousands of servants 
and poor people do every day in their iive& He that would 
live nappily, must neither trust to good fortune nor submit 
to bad : he must stand upon his guard against all assaults ; 
he must stick to himself^ without any dependence upon other 
people. Where the mind is tinctured with philosophy, there 
is no place for grie^ anxiety, or superfluous vexations. It 
is prepossessed with virtue to the neglect of fortune, which 
brings us to a degree of security not to be disturbed. It is 
easier to give counsel than to take it ; and a common thing 
for one choleric man to condemn another. We may be 
fiometimes earnest in advising, but not violent or tedious. 
Few words, with gentleness and efficacy, are best : the misery 
is, that the wise do not need counsel, and foclB will not take 
it. A good man, it is true, delights in it; and it is a mark of 
folly and ill-nature to hate reproof! To a friend I would be 
always frank and plain ; and rather fail in the success than 
be wanting in the matter of faith and trust. There are 
some precepts that serve in common both to the rich and 
poor, but they are too general ; as " Cure your avarice, and 
the work is done." It is one thing. not todesire money,. an4 
another thing not to uni3erslaiid]fiQ.w to use it In the choice 
of the persons Ifcre have- to 'do withal, we should see that 
they be worth our while ; in the choice of our business, we 
are to consult nature, and follow our inclinations. He that 
gives sober advice to a witty droll must look to have every 
5iing turned into ridicule. "As if you philosophers," says 
Marceilinus, "did not love your whores and your guts as 
well as other people :" and then he tells you of such and 
such that were taken in the manner. We are all sick, I must 
confess, and it is not for sick men to play the physicians; 
but it is yet lawful for a man in aii hospital to discourse of 
the common condition and distempers of the place. He that 
should pretend to teach a madman how to e\^k^'^N«3k^«s:^ 
behave himself, were not he the moEi^ vnaAioaiCL^'^^^^^^'^- 
He that directs the pilot, makes hVm moNft \3Ck^ V^\sin ^'^^. 
the sails so or so, and makes the beeX ol %. «c»xiL\.^*v\An "aS^ 
ibiB or that maimer. And so ehouYd we ^ *m wx «so»afc 
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Do not tell me what a bqiui itiofeddde in beiUh or ftmaifft 
but show me the way tSobaifiN^^ioimdtJrridi. TeaohiMi 
to master my vices: ftr it lA tano [mrpc»e» so long^'I am 
under their ^foyemmeniti lo Ml me what I mutt qo when I 
am clear of it Ini cafla^cCan avarice a little eue^i a hunuy 
<" moderated, a temecibr restrained, a doggiih famnw quiok- 
ened ; precepts will then help ua tirwa^ and tutot ua bow 
to behave ourselves. It is. the fizst and the main tie of & sol- 
dier his military oath, whidb is an engagement upon him 
both of religion and honoFi In like manner, he that pretends 
to a happy life most jQrst lay a fenndation of virtde, as a 
bond upon him, to live and die true to that canae. We do 
not find felicity in the veins of th^ earth where we dig far 
gold, nor in the bottom cf the sea wbeore we Siatk fat pearls^ 
but in a pure and untainted mind, which, if it were not holy, 
were not fit to entertain the JDeity. ^ He that would be 
truly happy, must think his own lot best, and so liye with 
men, as considering that Qod sees him, and so speak to God 
as if men heard lum.^ ^ ' ^ 



CHAP. VL 

No felicity like peace of conscience, 

" A GOOD conscience is the testimony of a good life, and 
the reward of it'* This is it that fortifies the mind ag^nst 
fortune, when a man has gotten the mastery of his passions; 
placed his treasure and security within himsdf ; learned to 
be content with his condition ; and that death is no evil in 
itself, but only the end of man. He that has dedicated his 
mind to virtue, and to the good of human society, whereof 
he is a member, has consummated all that is either profita- 
ble or necessary for him to know or to do toward the estab- 
lishment of his peace. Every man has « judge and a wit- 
ness within himself of all the good and ill that he does, which 
inspires us with great thoughts, and administers to us whole- 
some counsels. We have a veneration for all the works of 
Nature, the heads of rivers, and the springs of medicinal 
waters ; the horrors <^ groves and of caves strike us with an 
impression of religion and worship. To see a man Apri^^g 
m dangers, untainte^ with lusts, happv in adversity, cdbosed 
j'n a tumult, and Ite^ng at all those things which are 
generally either coveted or feared*) aUX msn im(tt0(. afdDCis*«t« 
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ledge that this can he nothing else but a heam of divinity that 
influences a mortal body. And this is it that carries us to 
the disquisition of things divine and human ; what the state 
of the world was before the distribution of the first matter 
into parts; what power it was that drew order out of that 
confusion, and gave laws both to the whole, and to every 
particle thereof; what that space is beyond the world ; and 
whence proceed the several operations of Nature. Shall 
any man see the glory and order of the universe ; so many 
scattered parts and qualities wrought into one mass ; such 
a medley of things, which are yet distinguished : the world 
enlightened, and the disorders of it so wonderfully regulated ; 
and stutll he not consider the Author and Disposer of all 
this ; and whither we ourselves shall go, when our souls 
shall be delivered from the slavery of our flesh! The whole 
creation we see conforms to the dictates of Providence, and 
Ibllows God both as a governor and as a guide. A great, 
a good, and a right nimd, is a kind of divinity lodged in 
flesh, and may be the blessing of a slave as well as of a 
prince ; it came from heaven, and to heaven it must return ; 
and it is a kind of heavenly felicity, which a pure and vir- 
tuous mind enjoys, in some degree, even upon earth: 
whereas temples of honor are but empty names, which, 
probably, owe their beginning either to ambition or to vio- 
lence. I am strangely transported with the thoughts of 
eternity ; nay, with the belief of it ; for I have a profound 
veneration for the opinions of great men, especially when 
they promise things so much to my satisfaction : for they 
do promise them, though they do not prove them. In the 
question of the immortality of the soul, it goes very far 
with me, a general consent to the opinion of a future reward 
and punishment; which meditation raises me to the con- 
tempt of this life, in hopes of a better. But still, though 
we know that we have a soul ; yet what the soul is, how, 
and from whence, we are utterly ignorant : this only we 
understand, that all the good and ill we do is under tlie 
dominion of the mind ; that a clear conscience states us in 
an inviolable peace; and that the greatest blessiyg in 
Nature is that which every honest man may bestow upon 
himself. The body is but the clog and prisoner of the . 
mind ; tossed np and down, and perseo«ted with punish* j 
ments, violences, and diseases; but the mind itself is i 
BEusred and eternal, and exempt from the danger of all - 
actual impresnon. 
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Provided that we look to our coDsciences, no matter for 
Every man's opinion : let me deserve well, though I hear 
conscience is ill. The commoD people take stomach and 
his judge, audacity fox the marks of roagnanimit^ and 
honor ; and if a man be soft and modest, may look upon 
him as an easy fop ; but when they come once to observe 
tlie dignity of his mind in the equality and finnness of his 
actions, and that his external quiet is founded upon an in- 
ternal peace, the very same people baveiiim in esteem and 
admiration: for there is no man but approves of virtue, 
though but few pursue it ; we see where it is, but we dare 
Bot venture to come at it : and the reason is, we overvalue 
that which we must quit to obtain it A ^ood conscience 
fears no witnesses, but a guilty conscience is solicitous even 
in solitude. If we do nothing but what is honest, let all the 
world know it ; but if otherwise, what does it signify to 
have nobody else know it, so long as I know it myself? 
Miserable is he that slights that witness ! Wickedness, it 
is true, may escape the law, but not the conscience : for a 
private conviction is the first and the greatest punishment 
of offenders ; so that sin plagues itself; and the fear of 
vengeance pursues even those that escape the stroke of it. 
It were ill for good men that iniquity may so easily evade 
the law, the judge, and the execution, if Nature had not 
set up torments and gibbets in the consciences of transgres- 
sors. He that is guilty lives in perpetual terror ; and while 
he expects to be punished, he punishes himself; and who- 
soever deserves it expects it What if he be not detected 1 
he is still in apprehension yet that he may be so. His sleeps 
arc painful, and never secure; and he cannot speak of 
another man's wickedness without thinking of his own ; 
whereas a good conscience is a continual feast Those are 
the only certain and profitable delights, which arise from 
the consciousness of a well-acted life ; no matter for noise 
abroad, so long as we are quiet within : but if our passions 
be seditious, that is enough to keep us waking without any 
other tumult. It is not the posture of the body, or the com- 
posure of the bed, that will give rest to an uneasy mind : 
there is an impatient sloth that may be roused by action, 
and the vices of laziness must be cured by business. True 
happiness is not to be found in excesses of wine, or of 
women, or in the largest prodigalities of fortune ; what she 
has ^iven me, she may take away, but she shall not tear it 
^jn me; and, bo long as it does not grow to me, I can part 
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f •!'.•!•>: and there ia no antidote a^jainst a common calamity 
b'lt virtue; fur "tlic foundation ot true joy is in tlie con- 

s«'i«':!';t'.'' 



CHAP. VIL 

-I ifood man can never he miserable, nor a wicked vxan 

happy, 

TriEHn is not in the scale of nature a more inseparable 
Cm::!c.v:<mi of cause and eiibct, than in the case of happiness 
anil \ irtiio : nor any thing that more naturally produces the 
••;!« . 'T i;ior«' necessarily presupposes the otiu-'r. For what 
i." i: t.» b»« linppy, but for a man to content himself with his 
!.»■. iij .1 t.Ji«^'.Mful and quiet resignation to tlie apix)intmcnts 
^.<' ilul ! All the actions of our lives ought to be governtid 
viiii r.;r-i»oct to g(XKl and evil; and it is only reason that 
ihsti-i_:':i. inv; by which reason we art? in su(Ji manner in- 
nii-:.. CO, us if a ray of the Divinity were dipt in a mortal 
Ikj'Iv, and thnt is th«' perfection of mankind. It is true, wo 
luivf \v.*i tli'j eyes of eagles or tJii^ sagacity of liounds: nor 
if v.'.* I..m1, could we pretend to vmI'uj oui":-;elvos upon any 
t'iiiu' wiiifh v.'o have in counuon with brutes. What are 
V. •' tlip !r'it«.M- J'or ihaL whicii is fo^'igii to us, and may be 
L**;'.?:; au.i l.ilien av/ay ! As the bcriius (/f the sun irradiate 
tin' «;:u'!l:, and yet remain where they \\'Cyv.\ so is it in some 
jM-«'|>orliou wilii a holy mind that illustrutos all our actions, 
and vot it I'lhvivs to' it ; on:?jial. Whv do we not as well 
CM!:'.:\/inl n I..nve lor hi:? olorious trappings, a> a man for his 
]»o?M;»nis addiLi.jus \ liuw iijU!;Ii a hravt'r creature is a lion, 
(vvhi«;ii Isy nature ought to be iiorce and terrible) how much 
braver (I say) in his natural horror than in his chains? so 
'.hat every thing in its pure nature pleases us lM.^st. It is not 
lira 1th, nobility, riches, that can ju.-tliV a Vvicked man: nor 
J-- it I lie want of all these that can discredit a g(X)d one. 
Tiiat is the sovereign blessing, which makes the possesscn' 
i»f it valuable without any thing else, and him that wants 
't contemptible, tliough he had all the world besides. It is 
jhii the j)ainting, gildmg, or carving, that makes a good 
sjji'jt; hut if siic be a nimble sailer, tight and strong to en- 
iJuro Uw siiuif; that is her exccWency. I*. \5 itie edge and 
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temper of the blade that makes a good sword, not the rich- 
ness of the scabbard : and ^^o it is not money or possessions, 
that makes a man considerable, but his virtue. 

It is ei'ery man's duty to make hinis-elf profitable to man- 
kind: if he can, to many; if not, tof(»\ver; a„„j„i,„,^„ 
if not so neither, to his neighbor ; but, how- mai«p.«* uimscxf 
ever, to himself! There are two republics; profiiahicto 
a great one, which is human nature, and a "''"* "" ' 
less, which is the place where we were born : some sfTve 
both at a time, some only the greater, and some again only 
the less: the greater maybe served in privacy, solitude, 
contemplation, and perchance that way better than any 
other ; but it v/as the int(;nt of Nature,* however, that we 
should serve both. A good man may serve the public, his 
friend, and him.^elf, in any station : if he be not for the 
sword, let him take the gown; if the bar doe^ not agree 
with him, let him try the pulpit: if he be silenced abroiid, 
let him give counsel at home, and discharge the part of a 
faithful friend and a t(jmperate companion. When he is no 
longer a citizen, he is yet a man ; but the whole world bi 
liis country, and human nature never want< matter to work 
upon: but if nothing will serve a man in the civil ifovern- 
ment unless he be prime minislfr^ or in tho JiM but to co/U' 
7nand in chiefs it is his own fiiult. The counnon soldier, 
where he cannot use his hands, fights with his looks, his 
example, his encourug^mnnt, his voic<*, and standi his ground 
even wlum he has lost his liands, and doi.'s service too with 
his very clamor; so that, in any csjndil ion whatsoever, ho 
etill disfharges the duty of a g«.H)d patriot. Nay, lie that 
Bpends his time wdl, even in a retirement, gives a great 
example. We n:»y (jnl.srge iir.ieed, or contract, according 
to the circumstances of time. j)]Mce, or abilities, but, above 
all things, we nuist be suni to k<i«»p oursc^lvcw in aciion; for 
he that is slotijfnl is dead even v»hile he liv'es. Was tijoro 
ever ai\y stnte so d(»sperate as that of Athene under I he thirty 
tyrants; win're it v/as caj)ii:!l to bo honost, and the sen:it»> 
house was turned into a coll«\ge of hnngcnen ! Never was 
any government so wretched and S(; hopele.ss; and yot 
Socrates, at the same time preaciied tftnpfrttiirr to the <y- 
rants, and courage to llnj rest, nnd afterwards died an emi- 
nent example of faith and resolution, and a sacrifice for the 
conmion good. 

It is not for a wise man to staixid sYiv^vcv^ \wA ^vswivsN.% 
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.,.,. :„j„ri,»^ with Fortune, but to oppose her barefaced; 
J' i .niiiii* liu for he is sufficiontiy convinced tliat she can do 
lu.i ;.u; rt iiif iiiin no hurt She may take away his servants, 
Ii.>Hj?(?ssions, dignity, assault his body, put out 
hU oyur, i.vt oil' Ills handi^ and strip him of all the external 
C'.»iiili.iu, oi" \'t\\ But what docs all this amount to more 
tlnii Iho rcon.l'i.)tr of a trust which he has received, with 
roijvlicioii Ij d«jliv<;r it up atjfain upon demand? He looks 
uj' r. h'i.isulf Uf< precarious, and only lent to himself^ and yet 
Ji*; (loi.'sj not value hhnself ever tlic less, because he is not 
h'-.i r.\,n, !:i.it tak<?s such care as an honef?t man should do of 
'■ ^'.:"L' that irf conmiittod to Iiini in trust Whensoever he 
tl. I? I'lit mc myt^ulf, and what 1 have, shall call for all back 
a. M':, it ii- not a loos, but a restitution : and I must willingly 
<i«''i\.;.' i:p wiiat most undcsorvcdly wat* bestowed upon me; 
01!.! i' w'll bucohic mo to return my mind better tlian I rc- 
c«/;v-.l ii. 

.I>< liniriu:^, upon the takinpf of Mcjrara, asked Stilix) the 

.\ ... '.. ...!<• Ml- i>hil«h-oplier what he had lost "Nothing," says 

Kii. ..'a.Mii iio, *Mor I had all that I could call my own 

'*•"'' •"""'• liUmt i.ic." And yet the em-mv had then 

tfi.'ulo liiiji.-c'lf iiia»tor of his patrimony, his children, and his 

Country: but tlicho ho looked upon as only adventitious 

jr<i.i,!:s. jind unil.r tisc comiunnd of Fortune. Now, he that 

iitMl.cr ]«'j-t ;:ny thin^", Jior feared any tiling, in a public ruin, 

l;!it ■■.a" sif.; Jir.d at poac« in the middle of the Uames, and 

ii f w liral xj\' a military iiitoinperance and fury, what vio- 

!i-.;. !• (,r i)rov{H!Utiun imiiijinalilo can put such a man as this 

o'v ffiliO j)oss(\"-.;if'n of Iiiin:?!jlf! Walls and castles may be 

III I J-. .1 ar.fl battered, but there is no art or engine that can 

I 'i'.'^irl a i^loady mind. *'l have made my way," says StiljK), 

'•rlm-ueli iire and blood: what is become of mv children, I 

l>::..\v lu.t; but thoin aro transitory blesshigs, and servants 

that, ani condcnmod to change their masters; what was my 

own lic'lons is my own stilf: some have lost their estates, 

<»th'T:! tiieir dear-bought mistresses, their commissions and 

ofVioes: the usurers have lost tiieir bonds and securities; but, 

J> 'ijiolrius:, for my part 1 have saved all: and do not imagine, 

afiorall this, either tliat Demetrius is a conqueror, or tliat 

StiljM) is overcome; it is only thy fortune has been too hard 

f )r min»\'' Alexander tx)ok Babylon, Scipio took Carthage, 

i}}c capitol was burnt; but tlifire is no fire or violence that 

c/2n f//i'Cvmj)o.'^c a generous mind. And let us not take this 

cJiaracter noltlier for a cliimcra ; for a\\ ages uSbx^ ^Ksni^^ 
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though not many, instances of this elevatenl virtno. A 4?0(xl 
man docs his duty, let it be never so (Kiinthl, so Iiazanlnns:, 
or never so great a loss« to him ; and it is not all the moiu-y, 
the power, and the pleasure in tlio world ; not any ibrco of 
necessity, that can make him wicked : h«.» corisidons what lie 
is to do, not what he is to sutler, and will keep on his 
course, though there should be nntliinjr but fjibliets and tor- 
ments in the way. And in this instance ofStilpcj, who, when 
he had lost his country, his wife, his children, tin.' town on 
lire over his head, himt^elf escaping very hardly and naked 
out of the flames; "1 have saved all niv jtockIs."* savs ho, 
"my justice, my courage, my temperance, my prudcnc**;" 
accounting nothing his own, or valuable, and thowing how 
much easier it wa-s lo overcome a nation than one wise man. 
Jt is a certain mark of a brave mind not lo l;e uiMVcd i.»;' any 
accidents: the upp«'r n;;vioi\ of the air admiirf nciilHT cl<nid« 
nor tempests; tl:c thunder, stornw. and m-'^toors, ar* formod 
below; and this is the dilVerence betwixt a moan and an ex- 
alted mind: the ft>rmer is rude and tumultuarv: the latter 
is modest, venerahlo. compo.sfvl, and always (jiiiot in its .sta- 
tion. In brief) it is the i.-onscieiice that ]»rono!jn"«\s n|)on the 
man whether ho he happy or miserable. Ihil. tiji>UL-h sacri- 
lege and adulterv be iren<^rallv condemned, hovv imiuiv are 
there still that do not so much as blush at th.* (.••!<•. rnd in 
truth that tuke a irlorv in the other? For noThiuo- is nmre 
common than for pfrfat tiTunes to ride in trin?in»!i wImh \ho 
little ones are punishcjd. J5ut let " wickodness <^--c;«po as it 
may at the bar, it m;ver fails of doing justicii upt)n itself; 
for every guilty person is his own hangman.'* 



CHAP. vrrr. 

The due contempJfftion of Divine Provi'h'nce is Iha certain 

cure i)f all misfortunes. 

Whoever observes the world, and thoonlerof it, will 
find all the motions in it to be only vicissittulos of tailing and 
rising; nothing extinguished, and o\o{\ tlios«» tli'n«/s which 
seem to us to perish are in Truth but chanL'c<l. 's'i»o s{'asons 
go and return, day and ni,2ht tuUow \w VVw^ay v.^v^\\\«M^>e^^ "^vfc 
heavens roll, and A^ature goes on \vTV\\ Vvcx wwV*. \^5^^^^\^^^f»^ 
Buccoedin their turns, storms and c».\\\\^; \Xvq\?v>m ^"^^ ^^'" 
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turf will have it so, which we niust follow and obey, ac- 
countiiinr all thiniys that are done to be well done: so that 
\v!s t \\v. cannot mend we must suffer, and wait upon Provi- 
«:••::• ' wiiliout repining". It is the part of a cowardly soldier 
tt. r<:i<i\v his roininander jrroaning; but a generous man de- 
1 ■•■"- Iii.'iiM'lf up to God witliout strufrgfling ; and it is only 
■•' •' !• nnrrJAV mind to condemn the order of the world, and 
Ui ;..;*. »|)»imd rather the mending of Nature than of himself. 
Xw iiwjji hi's any cause of complaint against Providence, if 
lls'.i whicli is rigljt pleases him. Tiioso glories that appear 
r.iir \n \]io ( ye. tlioir lustre is but false and superficial; and 
fii y ;.r!« nnly v.inity and delusion: they are rather the 
iro„!snrn (!ro{HM th:ui a substantial possession: they may 
r../,»:i u.< lit a distune?, hut bring theuj once to the touch, 
h\ ■;• nro r«.»tton and counterfeit. There are no greater 
\vr •••;!i-!s in the world than many of those which the people 
!;«!.s t«i bo happy. Those are the only true and incorrupti- 
f»l»' . M.iiiiurts that will abide all trials; and the more we turn 
i.wr. "N.iiMii-.f^ rhem, the more valuable we find them; and 
♦;.•• •.:.«'.'!. 'st felicity of all it^, nut to stand in need of any. 
VViial. i-- jt'.wn'iy! Xo man li\es so jxx)r as he was born. 
W'liit is f.'iisi/ li will either htive an end itself, or make 
an (Mill oi'iis. In short, Fortune lias no weapon that reaches 
tlio i;iiii(i : liut. tlie bounties of Providence are certain and 
}>. r.M'inciit blfssings; and they are the greater and the bet- 
tor, tiic lon^rer we consider them; that is to say, "the 
pu\vt'r (.r cnistL'iuninvy things terrible, and despising what 
111'- i.'oniiiion ])oopie covet." In the very methods of Nature 
\\<' «::nnot but Db-iM-ve the regard that Providence had to 
rii!' «.....«1 of liiankiriil. (•\eu in the dis])osition of the world, 
iii p.nvitliiiL'' s{» ain))]y for oiir maintenance and satisfaction, 
it is luii. pj\>s,l)l<' Ibr us to comprejjend what the Power is 
wliij 'i h:is mndo all things : stan*? i'^^w sparks of that Divinity 
ar*' discdvorod. but iiilinitely tin* great«*r part of it lies hid. 
We ai-n all (i<* us, bowevcr, thus far agreed, first, in the ao- 
k»Mi\\;«Mii.niiJ'nr. and belief of that almighty I)eing; and, 
>'c. i\ \\\\ t Ijat w'i' are to ascribe to it all majesty and goodness. 
*• !i Hiir'? L..' a Providence," say so'.ne, '*how comes it to 
P '^ tli.il •'•ou'l men labor under afHiction and 
i''',i !...'"' n,.' I. ''dv«Tsity, and wicked men enjoy tiiemselves 
;m •'. >• i ; 1 1 !n •-» im and plenty '"' My answer is, That God 

^u^-H''':'l„y ''^'■''•''^ ^y "^ "•'^ ^ ^^^^ fatlier docs by his chil- 
r" >ih:rf (In-n; hv tries us, he Uaidews via, mA ^\s 
Ibr himinjlf. lie keeps a bIxicX tou^ oset \5f 
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that he loves, and by the rest he does as we do by our 
slaves ; he lets them go on in license and boldnoi^s. As the 
master fives his most hopeful scholars tlie hardest lessons, 
80 does God deal with the most generous spirits ; and the 
cross encounters of fortune we are not to look upon as a cru- 
elty, but as a contest : the familiarity of dangers brings us 
to the contempt of them, and tliat part is strongest whicli is 
most exercised : tlie seaman's hand is callous, the soldier's 
arm is strong, and the tree that is most exposed to the wind 
takes the best root : there are pco])lo that live in a perpetual 
winter, in extremity of frost and penury, where a cave, a 
'ock of straw, or a few leaves, is all tlieir covering, and wild 
oeasts their nourishment; all this by custom is not only 
made tolerable, but when it is once taken up upon necessity, 
by little and little, it becomes pleasant to them. Why should 
we then count that condition of life a calamity which is the 
lot of many nations 1 There is no state of lite so miserable 
but there are in it remissions, diversions, nay, and delights 
too ; such is the l>enignity of Nature towards us, even in 
the severest acrcidcnts of human lite. There were no living 
if adversity should hold on as it begins, and keep up tlie force 
of the first impression. Wc are apt to nuirmur at many 
things as great evils, that have nothing at all of evil in tliem 
beside the complaint, which we should more reasonably take 
up against ourselves. If I be sick, it is jmrt of my fate ; and 
for other calamities, tliey are usual things ; they ought to 
be ; nay, which is more, tliey must be, for Uiey come by 
divine appointment So tliat we should not only submit to 
(lod, but assent to him, and obey him out of duty, even if 
there were no necessity. All those terrible appearances 
that make us groan and tremble are but the tribute of life ; 
we are neither to wish, nor to ask, nor to hope to escape 
them ; for it is a kind of dishonesty to jmy a tribute unwill- 
ingly. Am I troubled with tlie stone, or afflicted witli con- 
tinual losses \ nay, is my body in danger ? x\ll this is no 
more than what I prayed for when I prayed for old age. 
All these things are iis familiar in a long life, as dust and 
dirt in a long way. Life is a warfare ; and what brave man 
would not rather choose to be in a tent Uian in shambles ? 
Fortune does like a swordsman, slie scorns to encounter a 
fearful man : there is no honor in the victory where there la 
no danger in the way to it ; she tilea "^IIxx-cvvsaXs^ jvre \ "^oi^; 
tilius by exile; Socrates by poUort ; C^Xft >b^ oeatVv* 'S^'^ 
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only in adverse fortune, and in bad times, that we find 
great examples. Mucins thought ]iimself happier with his 
hand in the ilame, than if it had been in the bosom of his 
mistress. Fabricius took more pleasure in eating the roots 
of Wis own planting than in all the delicacies of luxury and 
expense. Shall we call Rutilius miserable, whom his very 
enemies have adored ? who, ujwn a glorious and a public 
principle, chose rather to lose his country than to return 
fruni banishment \ the only maiwthat denied any thing to 
Sylla the dictator, who recalled him. Nor did he only 
refuse to come, but drew himself furtlier off: " Let them," 
Fays he, *' that think banishment a misfortune, live slaves 
at Rome, under the imperial cruelties of Sylla : he tliat sets 
a price upon tlie heads of senators ; and after a law of his 
own instituticjn against cut-throats, becomes the greatest 
liiiiisoll'." Is it not better tor a man to live in exile abroad 
than to be massacred at home J Tn suflering for virtue, it is 
not. the torment but the cause, that we are to consider; and 
the more pain, the more renown. When any hardship befalls 
us, we must look upon it as an act of Providence, which 
many times suUbrs particulars to he wounded for the con- 
servation of tlie whole: beside that, (Jod chastises some 
'people under an appearance of blessing them, turning 
their prosperity to their ruin as a punishment for abusing 
his goodness. And we are further to consider, that many a 
good man is afilicted, only to teach others to suflbr ; for we 
are born for example; and likewise that where men are 
contumacious and refractory, it pleases God many times to 
cure greater evils by less, and to turn our miseries to our 
advantage. 

IIow many casualties and difficulties are there that we 
Provideiico dread as insupportable mischiefs, which, upon 
draws «oo(i farther thoughts, we find to be mercies and 
out of evil, benefits? as banishment, poverty, loss of 
relations, sickness, disgrace. Some are cured by the lance ; 
by tire, hunger, thirst ; taking out of bones, lopping off 
limbs, and the like : nor do we only fear things that are 
nyjuy times beneficial to us; but, on the other side, we 
Ji.'wkcr aflcr and pursue things that are deadly and perni- 
cious: wc arc jx)iiwned in the very \iV(iasvuos v^^ v^wc Vw^\\ty, 
and hctmyod to a thousand dineases by \\\c \xv(\u\v;\\\s,q>^«o.t 
joJatfj, To lofiQ a child or a limb, is oiv\v Vo vwxV nn\\>cv v«\»x. 
-e have rccQivoa, and Nature may iio \\\tfvX fe\\^ \^e^«w 
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with her own. Wc are frail ourselves, aiid we have received 
things transitory : that which was given us may be taken 
away; calamity tries virtue as the fire does gold: nay, 
he that lives most at ease, is only delayed, not dismissed, 
and his portion is to come. When we are visited with 
sickness or other aiHictions, we are not to murmur as if we 
were ill used : it is a mark of the gcneraPs esteem, when 
he puts us upon a post of danger : we do not say, My captain 
uses me ill ; but, lie does me honor ; and so should we say 
that are commanded to encounter difficulties, for this is our 
case with God Almighty. 

What was Regulus the worse, because Fortune made 
clioice of him &r an eminent instance botli of calamity is tiie 
iaith and patience J He was thrown into a case ^"a* of virtue, 
of wood stuck with pointed nails, so that which way soever 
be turned his body, it rested upon his wounds ; his eyelids 
were cut off to keep him wakmg ; and yet i\f ecoinas was 
not happier upon his bed than Regulus upon his torments. 
Nay, tlie world is not yet grown so wicked as not to prefer 
Regulus before Mecoenas : and can any man take that to be 
an evil of which Providence accounted this brave man 
worthy 1 " It has pleased God," says he, " to single me out 
for an experiment of the force of human nature." No man 
knows his own strength or value but by being put to the 
proof. The pilot is tried in a storm ; the soldier ui a battle ; 
the rich man knows not how to behave himself in poverty : 
be that has lived in popularity and applause, knows not 
how he would bear iufamv and reproach : nor he that never 
had children how he would bear the loss of them. Calamity 
is the occasion of virtue, and a spur to a great mind. The 
very apprehension of a wound startles a man when he first 
bears arms; but an old soldier bleeds boldly, because he 
knows that a man may lose blood, and yet win the day. 
Nay, many times a calamity turns to our advantage ; and 
great ruins have but made way to greater glories. The 
crying out of fire has many times quieted a fray, and the 
interposing of a wild beast lias parted tlie thief and the 
traveller ; for we are not at leisure for less mischief while 
we are under the apprehensions of greater. One man's 
life is saved by a disease : another \& nix^^V.^^^ «:q^ Nsb^ftssoL 
out of the w&Yt just when his house wbl^s ^vC!X\\i^\s^«Ck.\sA 
Aead 
To Bbow now that tlie favors oi t\ie ctoaae^ ^^ toicos* 
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Accidents are ^^^^ ^^^ accidents of slckncss and of health, 
ii..'ifh.T coo(i arc neitlior gootl nor evil, (iod pern)its them 
nor (rvii. iiuliifcrently both to ijood and evil men. " It 
is hard/' you will say, "for a virtuous man to suffer all 
sorts of misery, and for a wicked man not only to go free, 
but to enjoy himself at pleasure/' And is it not the same 
tiling for men of prostituted impudence and wickedness 
to sleep in a whole skin, when men of Iionor and honesty 
bear arms, lie in the trenches, and receive wounds \ or 
for the vestal virgins to rise in the night to tlieir prayers, 
when common strumpets lie stretching themselves in their 
bods ? We should rather say with ficmetrius, " If I had 
known the will of Heaven before I was called to it, I 
would have offered myself/' If it be the })loaKure of God 
to take my children, 1 have brought tliem up to that end : 
if my fortune, any part of my body, or my life, I would 
rather present it than yield it up : I am ready to part with 
all, and to suffer all ; for I know tliat noUiing comes to 
pass but what God apjioinls: our f'lte is decreed, and things 
do not so much ha])iien, as in tho'r due time proceed, 
and every man's portion of joy and sorrow is predeter- 
mined. 

There is nothing falls amiss to a good man that can be 

Noti ' «r ti t charged upon Providence ; for wicked actions, 

is proiH.-riy o'vii Icwd thoughts, ambitious projects, blind lusts, 

can iMifaii a and insatiable avarice, against all these he is 

gooii man. j^puj^^i jjy ^\^q benefit ot* reason : and do we 

expect now that God should look to our luggage tool 
(I mean our bodies :) Demetrius discliarged hinisiilf of his 
treasure, as tiie clog and burden of his mind. Shtall we 
wonder then, if (Jod suffers that to befall a g<KKl man, which 
a good man sometimes does to hiiiiself / 1 loso a son, and 
why not? when it moy sometime so tall out that 1 myself 
may kill him. Suppose he hn banished by an order of 
state; is it not tlic same thing with a man's voluntarily 
leaving of his country, and never to return .' Many atHic- 
tions may befall a go(xl man, but no evil ; lor contraries 
\v\\\ never incorporate: all the ri\«.rs in the world are 
never able to change tlio ta^ti^ or (juality of the sea. i*ru- 
d(uice and religion are alM»\e acrid* -nts, jmd draw gof^l out 
of every thing; affliction kec^ps a man in use, and makes 
Jiim strong, patient, and haniy. Providence treats us 
JJke a g-cncrous father, and brings us up to labors, toils. 
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and clangers; whereas tlic indulgence of a fond motlier 
makes us weak and spiritless. God loves us with a mascu- 
line love, and turns us loose to injuries and indignities : he 
takes delight to see a brave and a good man wrestling with 
evil fortune, and yet keeping himself upon his legs, when 
the whole world is in disorder about him. And arc not wc 
ourselves delighted, to see a bold tellow press with his 
lance upon a kmr or lion ? and tlic constancy and resolu- 
tion of the action is tlie grace and dignity of the spectacle. 
No man can be happy tliat does not stand firm against all 
contingencies ; and say to himself in all extremities, ** I 
should have been content, if it might have been so or so; 
but since it is otherwise detennined, God will provide 
better." The more we struggle with our necessities, we 
draw the knot the harder, and the worssc it is with us: 
and the more the bird flaps and flutters in tlic snare, the 
surer she is cauo^ht : so that the best way is to submit and 
lie still, under this double consideration, that " the proceed- 
ings of God arc unquestionable, and his decrees arc not to 
be resisted." 



CHAP. IX. 



Of levity of mind, and other imitediments of a happy life* 

Now, to sum up what is already delivered, we have 
showed what happiness is, and wherein it consists; that 
it is founded upon wisdom and virtue ; for we must first 
know what we ought to do, and then live according to that 
knowledge. We have also diccoursed the helps of philosophy 
and precept towards a happy life ; the blessing of a good 
conscience ; that a good man can never be miserable, nor 
a wicked man happy ; nor any man unfortunate that cheer- 
fully submits to Providence. We shall now examine, how 
it comes to pass that, when the certain way to happiness 
lies so fair before us, men will yet steer their course on 
the other side, which as manifestly leads to ruin. 

There are some that live without any design atall^%s^ 
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only pass in the world liko stiHws npon A 
of i^^pS* river ; they do not go, but they are carried. 
Others only deliberate upon the parts of life, 
and not upon the whole, which is a great error : for there 
is no disposing of the circumstances of it, unless we first 
propound tlie main scope. How shall any man take his aim 
without a mark 1 or what wind will serve him that is not 
yet resolved upon his port ! We live as it were by chance, 
and by chance we are governed. Some there are that tor- 
ment tiiemselves afresh with the memory of what is past: 
'* Lord ! what did I endure 1 never was any man in my 
condition ; every body gave me over ; my very heart was 
ready to break," &c Others, again, afflict themselves 
with the apprehension of evils to come ; and very ridicu- 
lously both : for the one does not 71010 concern us, and the 
other not yet : beside tiiat, there may be remedies for mis- 
chiefs likely to happen ; for they give us warning by signs 
and symptoms of their approach. Let him that would be 
quiet take heed not to provoke men that are in power, but 
live without giving offence ; and if we cannot make all 
great men our friends, it will suffice to keep them from 
being our enemies. This is a thing we must avoid, as a 
mariner would do a storm. A rash seaman never considers 
what wind blows, or wiiat course he steers, but runs at a 
venture, as if lie would brave the rocks and the eddies ; 
whereas he that is careful and considerate, informs himself 
beforehand where the danger lies, and what weather it is 
like to be : he consults his compass, and keeps aloof from 
those places that are infamous for wrecks and miscarriages ; 
so does a wise man in the common business of life ; he 
keeps out of tiie way frouj thuse that may do him hurt ; but 
it is a point of prudence not to let them take notice that he 
does it on purpose ; for that which a man shuns he tacitly 
condemns. J^t him have a care also of listeners, news^ 
mongers, and meddlers in other people's matters ; for their 
discourse is commonly of such things as are never profita- 
ble, and most commonly dangerous either to be spoken or 
heard. 

Levity of mind is a great hindrance of repose, and the 

Lri'itv of-niimi ^®^J' change of wickedness is an addition to 

is a great hill- the wickcdncss itself; for it is inconstancy 

Jz-OMco of our added to iniquity *. \«e ie\>3M^^ >3aa \bs&i^ 

^'^^' we sought, and iVieix yi^ \a>ift ^X. xs.^ ^^N 
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and so divide our lives between our lust and our repentances. 
From one appetite we pass to another, not so much upon 
choice as for change ; and there is a check of conscience 
that costs a damp upon all our unlawful pleasures, which 
makes us lose the day in expectation of the night, and tlie 
night itself for fear of the approacliing light. 

Some people are 7ievcr at quiet, others arc aljoays so, 
and Uiey are both to blame : for that which looks like viva- 
city and industry in the one is only a restlessness and agi- 
tation ; and that which passes in tlie other for moderation 
and reserve is but a drowsy and unactivc sloth. Let motion 
and rest botli take their tumn, according to the order of 
Nature, whicli makes both the day and tlie night Some are 
perpetually shilling from one tiling to anotlier; others, 
again, make their wliole life but a kind of uneasy sleep 
some lie tossing and turning until very weariness brings 
tliem to rest ; others, again, 1 cannot so properly call inci^n- 
stant as lazy. There are many proprieties and diversities 
of vice ; but it is one never-lailiiig effect of it to live dis- 
pleased. We do nil of us hibor under inordinate desires ; 
we are cither timorous, and dare not venture, or venturing 
we do not succeed ; or else we cast ourselves upon uncer- 
tain hopes, where we are perpetually solicitous, and in sus- 
})ense. In this distniction we ar(; apt to proix)se to ourselves 
tilings dishonest and hard ; and when we have taken great 
pains to no purjwse, Vv*e come tlien to repent of our under- 
takings : we are afi-aid to go on, and we can neither master 
our appetites nor obey thcin: we live and die restless and 
irresolute; and, which is worst of all, v/lien we grow weary 
of the public, and bct»ke ourselves to ^•olitude for reliei^ 
our minds are s^ick and wallovving, and the v(3ry house and 
walls are troul)k>oine to us; we grow impatient and 
ashamed of oursoivo?, and suppress our inward vexation 
until it breaks our heart for want of vent. This is it that 
makes us sour and moro.He, envious of others, and dissatis- 
fied witli ourselves ; until at last, betwixt our troubles for 
other people's successes and the despair of our own, we fall 
foul upon Fortune and the times, and get into a corner per- 
haps, where we sit brooding over our own disquiets. In 
these dispositions tliere is a kind of ])urigmous fancy, that 
makes some people take delight in labor and uneasineeSi 
like the clawing of an itcli until the blood starts. 

L 
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Tljis is it that puts us upon rambling voyvMB; one while 
riian:.'*' of piarc^^y ^^^d; but Still disgustod wim tlie present: 
din "noiromi'tlie town plea^ies us to-day, the country to- 
witii..iitrhaiige morrow: the splendors of the court at one 
«! uuiH.. ^.ju^j^ ^jjQ iiorrors of a wilderness at another; 
but nil this while we carry our plague about us; for it is 
n«jt the place we are weary of, but ourselves. Nay, our 
woaknoss extends to every thinof ; tor we are impatient 
o«{ii:illy of toil and of pleat?ure. Tliis trotting of the ring, 
and cuily treading the same stc^ over and over again, has 
made many a man lay violent hands upon liimself It must 
be the chancre of the miud, not of the climate, tliat will re- 
movo \]n\ heavinejis of tiie heart ; our vices go along with 
us. and we carry in ourselves the causes of our disquiets. 
I'lioro i?5 a grojit weight lies uj)on us, and tiic hare shocking 
of it mak<;s it the more uneasy; changing of countries, in 
this caso. is not travelling, but wandering. We must keep 
on our course, if we would gain our journey's end. " He 
lliJit. camuit live happily anywhere, will live happily no- 
\vij«re." What is a man the better for travelling? as if his 
r.MH's <'(»nM not find him out wherever he goes J Is tlierc 
nnv rutiriuGf from the fear of death, or of torments? or from 
tho.<»' diiliciiltios which beset a man wherever he is? It is 
only philosophy that makes the mind invincible, and places 
us out oi* the reach of fortnne, so that all her arrows fell 
short of us. This it is that reclaims the rage of our lusts, 
and sweetens the anxiety of our fears. Frequent changing 
of phices or councils, shows an instability of mind ; and 
we must fix the body before we can lix the soul. We can 
hardly stir abroad, or look about us, without encountering 
somothing or other that revives our appetites. As he that 
would cast off an unhappy love avoids whatsoever may put 
liim in mind of the person, so he that would wholly deliver 
himsf^lf irom his beloved lusts must shun all objects that 
may put them in his head again, and remind him of them. 
We travel, as children run up and down after strange sights, 
for novelty, not profit ; we return neither the better nor tlio 
sounder ; nay, and the very agitation hurts us. We learn 
to call tow us and places by tlieir names, and to tell stories 
of mountains and of rivers ; but had not our time been bet- 
tor spent in the study of wisdom and of virtue! in the 
learning of what is already dWcoveicCi, ;xtv(^V\\\JiMi^vi^v3S 
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things not yet found out? If a nmn break his leg, or strain 
his ancle, he sends presently for a surjjeon to s<.»t all right 
again, and does not take hor.so upon it, or put hini.s(>lf on 
ship-board; no more does the chaufro of place work uiwn 
our disordered minds than upon our bodies. It is not the 
place, I hope, that makes either an orator or a physician. 
Will any man ask ui)on the road, Pray, which is the way 
to prudence, to jusstice, to temperance, to fortitude 1 No 
matter whither any man goes that carries his affections along 
with him. lie that would make hic^ travels delightful must 
make himself a temperate companion. A great traveller 
was complaining tliat he wns never the better for his trav- 
els ; " That is very true," .said Socrates, " because you 
travelled with yourself" Now, had not he better have 
made himself another man than to trans}X)rt himself to 
another place ] It is no matter what manners we find any- 
where, so long as we carry our own. But we have all of 
us a natural curiosity of seeing fine sights, and of making 
new discoveries, turning over antiquities, learning tlie cus- 
toms of nations, &c. We are never quiet ; to-day we seek 
an office, to-morrow^ we are sick of it. We divide our lives 
betwixt a dislike of the prest?nt Jind a desire of the future : 
but he that lives as he should, orders himself so, as neither 
to fear nor to wish for to-morrow: if it comes, it is wel- 
come ; but if not, there is nothing lost ; for that which is 
come, is but the same over again with what is past As 
levity is a pernicious enemy to quiet, so pertinacity is a 
great one too. The one changes nothing, the other sticks 
to nothing ; and which of the two is the worse, may be a 
question. It is many times seen, that we beg earnestly for 
those things, which, if the}' were olfered us, we would re- 
fuse; and it is but just to punish this easiness of asking 
with an equal facility of granting. There are some things 
we would be thought to desire, which we are so far from 
desiring that we dread tiiem. ** I shall tire you," says one, 
in the middle of a tedious story. ''Nay, pray be pleased to 
go on," we cry, though we wish his tongue out at nalf^way : 
nay, we do not deal candidly even with God himself We 
should say to ourselves in these cases, "This I have drawa 
upon myself! I could never be quiet ui\\a\ \ \\xv!i\. ^oXXkcl^x^ 
womaiif this place, tliis estate, this honor, aivOi ivow ^^'^^i^osX 
Is come of it** 
OttGsovcreJrrn remedy against all inisfoi\.\ixv^Sa^'Wi^»»ss^ 
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Constancy of o^mind : the changing of parties and counte- 
mind secures nances looks as if a man were driven with the 
"V" 1*".^''^ wind. Nothing can be above him that is above 
icii ties, fortune. It is not violence, reproach, contempt, 
or whatever else from witliout, that can make a wise man 
quit his ground : but he is proof against calamities, both 
great andsmall : only our error is, tnat what we cannot do 
ourselves, we think nobody else can ; so that we judge of 
the wise by the measures of the weak. Place me among 
princes or among begs^ars, the one shall not make me prouo, 
nor the other ashamed. I can take as sound a sleep in a bam 
as in a palace, and a bundle of hay makes me as good a lodg- 
ing as a bed of down. Should every day succeed to my wish, 
it should not transjwrt me; nor would I think myself mise- 
rable if I should not have one quiet hour in my life. I will 
not transport myself with either pain or pleasure ; but yet 
for all that, I could wish that I had an easier game to play, 
and that I wore put rather to moderate my joys than my 
sorrows. If I were an imperial prince, I had ratlier take 
than be taken ; and yet I would bear the same mind under 
the chariot of my conqueror that I had in my own. It is no 
great matter tu trample upon those things that are most 
coveted or feared by the common people. There are those 
that will laugh upon the wheel, and cast themselves upon a 
certain death, only ujxin a transport of love, perhaps anger, 
avarice, or revenge ; how much more then upon an instinct 
of virtue, whicli is invincible and steady! If a short obsti- 
nacy of mind can do this, how much more shall a composed 
and deliberate virtue, whose force is equal and perpetual ! 
To secure ourselves in this world, first, we must aim at 
Th'^ less wc "^'tiling that men count worth the wrangling 
have to do with lor. Secondly, we must not value the pos- 
the world, the sosbiou of any tiling which even a common 
*^"*'''^' thief v.ould think worth the stealing. A man's 
body is no booty. Let the way be never so dangerous for 
robbcrios, the {)oor and the naked jmss quietly. A plain-deal- 
ing sincerity of manners makes a inaifs life happy, even in 
despite of scorn and contempt, which is every clear man's 
/ate. But \vc had better yet be contemned for simplicity 
tfjon He porpotuaUy upon the torture of a counterfeit ; pro- 
vjc/ed that care be taken not to confound s\vivy\\ci\?j nnVOmi^^- 
iiffpncc : and it is, moreover, au uneasy \\fc V\\\i\ oil %. ^^»r 
4riJJso; for a muii to seem to be \\l\at A\e *vs \\<A,\»Vftc^> 
^rpetual ^uard upon himself, and lo \\\^ Vci^^x o"^ ^<^^ 
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covery. He takes every man that looks upon him for a spy, 
over and above the trouble of being put to play another man's 
part It is a good remedy in some cases for a man to apply 
nimself to civil affairs and public business; and yet, in this 
state of life too, what betwLxt ambition and calumny, it is 
hardly safe to be honest. There are, indeed, some cases 
wherein a wise man will give way; but let him not yield 
over easily neither : if he marches oif, let him have a care 
of his honor, and make his retreat with his sword in his hand, 
^and his face to the enemy. Of all others, a studious life is 
the least tiresome ; it makes us easy to ourselves and to 
others, and gains us both friends and reputation. 



CHAP. X. 

He that sets up his rest vpon contingencies shaU never be 

quiet. 

Never pronounce any man happy that depends upon for- 
tune for his happiness ; for nothing Ccin be more preposterous 
than to place the good of a reasonable creature in unreason- 
able things. If I have lost any thing, it was adventitious ; 
and the less money, the less trouble ; the less favor, the less 
envy; nay, even in those coses that put us out of their wits, 
it is not the loss it*«elf, but the opinion of the loss, that trou- 
bles us. It is a common mistake to account those things 
necessary that are superfluous, and to depend upon fortune 
for the felicity of life, which arises only fromTirtuc. There 
is no trusting to her smiles; the sea swells and rages in a 
moment, and the ships are swallowed at night, in the very 
place where they sported themHolves in the morning. And 
K)rtunc has the same power over princes that it has over 
empires, over nations that it has ove^ cities, and the same 
power over cities tliat it has over private men. Where is that 
estate tliat may not be Ibllowod uiK)n the heel witli famine 
and beggary ? that dignity which the i\cxt\\\cvvv\ev\V\NK?i\NR8v. 
be laid in uic dust ? tiiat kingdo\n t\\tv\. \s i^oviwx^ ^\cjw\. ^^wacsr 
Jatj'on and ruin / The j)eri(Hl of u\\ \Au\A§fs*\» ^\. VweA,^^^^^ 
that which casts out the fbrtuuate aft VVvo, oV\\et \JkoX ^^'^'^^ 
£ie unhappy; and that which Tua\ faW ouV tvX- ^«1 V^^^J^Xk 
mU out this very day. What shall come lo ^\xs»\ ^s^-^^ 
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but what may come to pass I know : so that I will despair 
of nothing, but expect every thing ; and whatsoever Provi- 
dence remits is clear gain. Every moment, if it spares mCf 
deceives me ; and yet in some sort it does not deceive me j 
for though I know that any thing may happen, yet I know 
likewise that every thing will not. I will hope the best, 
and provide for the worst. Methinks we should not find 
so much fault with Fortune for her inconstancy, when W6 
ourselves suffer a change every moment that we live ; only 
other changes make more noise, and this steals upon us like 
tlie shadow upon a dial, every jot as certainly, but more in* 
sensibly. 
The burning of liyons may serve to show us that we are 
never safe, and to arm us against all surprises, 
the iincertafii^y The terror of it must needs be great, for the 
of huinaii af- calamity is almost without example. If it had 

burniWof ^^^^ ^^^ ^7 ^" ©ncmy, the flame would have 
Lyons. ' left some further mischief to have been done 
by the soldiers ; but to be wholly consumed, 
wc have not heard of mauv earthquakes so pernicious : so 
many rarities to be dcFtroyei in one night ; and in the depth 
of peace to suffer an outrage beyond the extremity of war; 
who would believe it 7 but twelve hours b(=?twixt so fair a 
cilv and none at all ! It was laid in ashes in less time than 
it would require to tell the story. To stand unshaken in 
such a calamity is hardly to be expected, and our wonder 
cannot but be 0(iual to our grief liCt tiiis accident teach 
us to provide against all possibilities that fall witliin the 
power of fortune. All external things are under her do- 
minion: one while she calls our hands to her assistance; 
another while she contents herself with her own force, and 
destroys us with mischiefs of which we cannot find tlie au- 
thor. No time, place, or condition, is excepted ; she makes 
our very pleasures painful to us; she makes war upon us 
in the depth of peace, and turns the means of our security 
into an occasion of fear; she turns a friend into an enemy, 
and uiakes a foe of a companion; we tuffcr the effects of 
war without any adversary ; and rather than fail, our felicity 
shall be the cause of our destruction. Lest we should either 
forget or neglect her power, every day produces sometliing 
eA'traorHinary. She persecutes the most temperate with 
s/cAnesSf the strongest constitutions with the phtliisic ; she 
brings the innocent to punishment, imd V\ie iv\qis\. i^XJo^ike 
ossaultB with tumults. Th^e glories tXiBX. Ytf^N^ \skswel\x^ 
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with many ages, with infinite labor and expense, and under 
the &vor of many auspicious providences, one day scatters 
and brings to nothing. He that pronounced a day, nay, an 
hour, sufficient for the destruction of the greatest empire, 
might have fallen to a moment. It were some comfort yet 
to the frailty of mankind and of human aifairs, if things 
might but decay as slowly as they rise ; but they grow by 
decrees, and they fall to ruin hi an instant. There is no 
fehcitj in any thing either private or public ; men, nations, 
and cities, have all their fates and periods ; our very enter- 
tainments are not without terror, and our calamity rises 
there where we least expect it Those kingdoms that stood 
the shock both of foreign wars and civil, come to destruc- 
tion without the sight of an enemy. Nay, we are to dread 
Our peace and felicity more than violence, because we are 
here taken unprovided ; nulcss in a btate of peace we do the 
duty of men in war, and say to ourselves. Whatsoever may 
bCt will be. I am to-day safe and happy in the love of my 
country; I am to-morrow banished: to-day in pleasure, 
peace, health ; to-morrow broken u\K)n a wheel, led in tri- 
umph, and in the agony of sickness. Let us therefore pre- 
pare for a shipwreck in tlie port, and for a tempest in a calm. 
One violence drives me from my country, another ravishes 
that from me ; and that ver}' place where a man can hardly 
pass this day for a crowd may be to-morrow a desert. — 
Wherefore let us set before our eyes the whole condition 
of human nature, and consider as well what tnay happen as 
what commonly does. The way to make future calamities 
•easy to us in the sufferance, is to make them familiar to us 
in the contemplation. How many cities in Asia, Achaia, 
Assyria, Macedonia, have been swallowed up by earth- 
•quakesl nay, whole countries are lost, and large provinces 
laid under water ; but time brings all things to an end ; for 
all the works of mortals are mortal ; all possessions and their 
•possessors are uncertain and perishable ; and what wonder 
IS it to lose any thmg at any time, when we must one day 
•lose all? 

That which we call our own is but lent us ; and what we 
have received gratis we must return without q^ai whidi we 
complaint. That which Fortune gives us this can our own is 
hour slie may take away the next; and he ^"* *«»*«"• 
that trusts to her favors, shall cithet ^lA \nMffij^ ^^^vs«- 
ed, or if he be not, he will at le»sX \» \.iav)N3^^^i^»^»»«* 
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he may be so. There is no defence in walls, fortifica- 
tions, and engines, against the power of fortune; we 
must provide ourselves within, and when we are safe there, 
we are invincible; we may be battered, but not taken. 
She throws her gifts among us, and we sweat and scuffle 
for them: never considering how few are the better for 
that which is expected by alL Some are transported 
with what they get ; others tormented for what they miss ; 
and many times there is a leg or an arm broken in a con- 
test for a counter. She gives us honors, riches, favors, only 
to take them away again, either by violence or treachery: 
so that they frequently turn to the damage of the receiver. 
She throws out baits for us, and sets traps as we do for birds 
and beasts ; her bounties are snares and lime-twigs to us ; 
we think that we take, but we are taken. If they had any 
thing in them that was substantial, they would some time 
or other fill and quiet us ; but they serve only to provoke 
our appetite without any thin^ more than pomp and show to 
allay it. But the best of it is, if a man cannot mend his 
fortune, he may yet mend his manners, and put himself so 
far out of her reach, that whether she gives or takes, it shall 
be all one to us ; for we arc neither the greater for the one, 
nor the less for tlie other. We call this a dark room, or 
that a light one ; when it is in itself neither the one nor the 
other, but only as tlie day and the night render it. And so 
it is in riches, strength of body, beauty, honor, command : 
and likewise in pain, sickness, banishment, death : which 
are in themselves middle and indifierent things, and only 
good or bad as they are influenced by virtue. To weep, la- 
ment, and groan, is to renounce our duty ; and it is the same 
weakness on the other side to exult and rejoice. I would 
rather make my fortune than expect it ; being neitlier de- 
pressed with her injuries, nor dazzled with her favors. 
When Zeno was told, that all his goods were drowned ; 
" Why then," says he, " Fortune has a mind to make me a 
philoso})hcr." It is a great matter for a man to advance his 
mind above her threats or flatteries , for he that has once 
gotten the better of her is safe for ever. 

It is some comfort yet to the unfortunate, that great men 

Fortune spares ^i® Under the lash for company ; and that death 

n(!iti»er great spares the palace no more than the cottage ; 

nor small, ^^j jJjq|. whoever is above me has a power 

also above him. Do we not daily see ?\3Lii^i^\a vivthout 
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trouble, princes deposed, countries depopulated, towns 
sacked ; without so much as thinking how soon it may be 
our own case 1 whereas, if wo would but prepare and arm 
ourselves a^inst the iniquities of fortune, we should never 
be surprised. When we see any man banished, beggared, 
tortured, wo are to account, tliat though the mischief fell 
upon another, it was levelled at us. What wonder is it if, 
of so many thousands of dangers that arc constantly hover- 
ing about us, one comes to hit us at lastl That which be- 
falls any man, may befall every man ; and then it breaks 
the force of a present calamity to provide against the future. 
Whatsoever our lot is, we must bear it : as suppose it be 
contumely, cruelty, fire, sword, pains, diseases, or a prey to 
wild beasts ; tliere is no struggling, nor any remedy but 
moderation. It is to no purpose to bewail any part of our 
life, when life itself is miserable throughout; and the 
whole flux of it only a course of transition from one mis- 
fortune to another. A man may as well wonder that he 
should be cold in winter, sick at sea, or have his bones clat- 
tered together in a wagon, as at the encounter of ill acci- 
dents and crosses in the passage of human life ; and it is in 
vain to run away from fortune, as if there were any hiding- 
place wherein she could not find us ; or to expect any quiet 
from her; for she makes life a perpetual state of war, with- 
out so much as any respite or truce. This we may conclude 
upon, that her empire is but imaginary, and that whosoever 
serves her, makes himself a voluntary slave ; for '* tlie things 
that are often contemned by the inconsiderate, and always 
by the wise, are in themselves neither good nor evil :" as 
pleasure and pains; prosperity and adversity; which can 
only operate upon our outward condition, without any 
proper and necessary effect upon the mind. 



CHAP. XL 

A sensual life is a miserable life. 

The sensnality tliat we here treat of falls naturally under 
the head of luxury ; which extends to all tlie excesses of 
gluttony, lust, effeminacy of manners ; and, in «}2LQiit> \j:^ 
whatsoever concerns the over-great cai^ oil ^<^ ^:»x5:»ss^ 
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To begin now with the pleasures of the palate, (which 

Tiie excesses of ^^^ ^"^^^^^ ^^ ^^^® E^ptian thicves, that stran- 
luxiiry are glo those they embrace,) what shall we say 
painful and of the luxurv of Nomentanus and Apicius, 
dangerous, ^j^^^ entertained their very souls in the 
kitchen : they have the choicest music for their ears ; the 
most diverting spectacles for their eyes ; the choicest variety 
of meats and drinks for their palates. What is all this, I say, 
but a merry madness? It is true, they have their delights, 
but not without heavy and anxious thoughts, even in 
their very enjoyments ; beside that, they are followed with 
repentance, and their frolics are little more than the laughter 
of so many people out of their wits. Their felicities are full 
of disquiet, and neither sincere nor well grounded : but they 
have need of one pleasure to support another ; and of new 
prayers to forgive the errors of their former. Their life must 
needs be wretched that get with great pains what they keep 
with greater. One diversion overtakes another ; hope excites 
hope ; ambition begets ambition ; so that they only change 
tlic matter of their miseries, without seeking any end of them ; 
and shall never be without either prosperous or unhappy causes 
of disquiet. What if a body might have all the pleasures in 
the world for the asking ? who would so much unman him- 
self, as by accepting of them, to desert his soul, and become 
a perpetual slave to his senses? Those fiilse and miserable 
palates, that judge of meats by the price and difficulty, not by 
the healthfulness of taste, tlicy vomit tiiat they may eat, and 
they eat that they may fetch it up again. They cross the 
seas for rarities, and when tliey have swallowed them, they 
will not so much as give them time to digest. Wheresoever 
Nature has placed men, she has provided them aliment: but 
we ratlicr choose to irritate hunger by expense than to allay 
it at an easier rate. What is it that we plow the seas for ; or 
arm ourselves against men and beasts ) To what end do wo 
toil, and labor, and pile bags upon bags? We may enlarge 
our fortunes, but we cannot our bodies ; so that it does but 
spill and run over, whatsoever we take more than we can 
hold. Our forefathers (by the force of whose virtues we are 
now supported in our vices) lived every jot as well as we, 
when they provided and dressed their own meat with tlieir 
own hands ; lodged upon the ground, and were not as yet 
come to the vanity of gold and gems ; when they swore by 
their earthen gods, and kept their o^ith, lliough tiiey died 
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for it Did not our consuls live more happily when they 
cooked their own meat with those victorious hands that had 
conquered so many enemies and won so many laurels ? Did 
tliey not live more happily, I say, than our Apicius (that 
corrupter of youth, and plague of the age he lived in) who, 
after he had spent a prodigious fortune upon his belly, 
poisoned himself for fear of starving, when he had yet 
250,000 crowns in his coffers ] which may serve to show 
us, that it is the mind, and not the sum, Uiat makes any 
man rich ; when Apicius with all his treasure counted him- 
self in a state of beggary, and took poison to avoid tliat 
condition, which another would have prayed for. But why 
do we call it poison, which was the wholesomest draught 
of his life 1 His daily gluttony was poison ratlier, both to 
himself and others. His ostentation of it was intolerable ; 
and so was the infinite pains he took to mislead others by 
his example, who went even fast enough of themselves 
without driving. 

It is a shame for a man to place his felicity in tliose en- 
tertainments and appetites that are stronger j^ pcnauality 
in brutes. Do not beasts eat with a better were happiness, 
stomach ] Have tliey not more satisfaction in boasts were 
their lusts 1 And they have not only a quicker ^''PE.**'''" 
relish of their pleasures, but tliey enjoy them 
without either scandal or remorse. If sensuality were hap- 
piness, beasts were happier than men ; but human felicity 
IS lodged in the soul, not in the flesh. They that deliver 
themselves up to luxury are still either tormented with too 
little, or oppressed with too much ; and equally miserable, 
by being cither deserted or overwhelmed : they are like 
men in a dangerous sea ; one while cast a-dry upon a rock, 
and another while swallowed up in a whirlpool ; and all this 
from the mistake of not distinguishing good from evil. The 
huntsman, that v/ith much labor and hazard takes a wild 
beast, runs as great a risk afterwards in the keeping of 
him ; for many times he tears out the throat of his master ; 
and it is the same thing with inordinate pleasures : the more 
in number, and tlie greater they are, the more general and 
absolute a slave is the servant of them. Let the common 
people pronounce him as happy as they please, he pays his 
liberty for his delights, and sells himself for what he buys. 

Let any man take a view of our kitchens, the number of 
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We have as o^r cooks, and the variety of our meats ; will 

many diseases he not wonder to see so much provision made 

as dishes, f^p ^jjg \^\\y 1 \\re have as many diseases as 

we have cooks or meats ; and the service of the appetite is 
the study now in vogue. To say nothing of our trains of 
lackeys, and our troops of caterers and sewers: Good 
God ! that ever one belly should employ so many people ! 
How nauseous and fulsome are the surfeits Ihat follow these 
excesses ? Simple meats are out of fashion, and all are col- 
lected into one ; so that the cook does the office of the stom- 
ach ; nay, and of the teeth too ; for the meat looks as if it 
were chewed beforeliand : here is the luxury of all tastes 
in one dish, and likcr a vomit than a soup. From these 
cor7iiK)unded dishes arise com{)ounded diseases, which re- 
quire com]X)unded medicines. It is tlie same thing with 
our minds that it is with our tables ; simple vices are cura^ 
blc by simple counsels, but a general dissolution of manners 
is hardly overcome ; we are overrun with a public as well 
as witii a private madness. The physicians of old understood 
little more than the virtue of some herbs to stop blood, or 
heal a wound ; and tlieir firm and healthful bodies needed 
little more before they were corrupted by luxury and plea- 
sure ; and when it came to that once, their business was 
not to allay hunger, but to provoke it by a thousand inven- 
tions and sauces. That which was aliment to a craving 
stomach is become a burden to a full one. From hence 
came paleness, trembling, and worse effects from crudities 
than famine ; a weakness in the joints, the belly stretched, 
suffusion of choler, tlie torpor of the nerves, and a palpita- 
tion of the heart To say nothing of megrims, torments of 
the eyes and ears, head-ache, gout, scurvy, several sorts of 
fevers and putrid ulcers, with other diseases that are but 
the punishment of luxury. So long as our bodies were 
hardened with labor, or tired with exercise or hunting, our 
food was plain and simple ; many dishes have made many 
diseases. 
It is an ill thing for a man not to know the measure of 
Drunkonnoss ^"^ stomach, nor to consider that men do many 
is a voluntary things in their drink that they are ashamed 
nuKhiuss. Qf sober ; drunkenness being nothing else but 
a voluntary madness. It emboldens men to do all sorts of 
mischiefs ; it both irritates wickedness and discovers it ; it 
does not make men vicious, but it shows them to be so. It 
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was in a dranken fit that Alexander killed Clytus. It makes 
him that is insolent prouder, him that is cruel fiercer ; it takes 
away all shame. He that is peevish breaks out presently 
into ill words and blows. The lecher, without any rejrara 
to decency or scandal, turns up his whore in the market- 
place. A man*s tongue trips, his head runs round, he sta^ 
gers in his pace. To say notliing of tlic crudities and dis- 
eases that rollow upon this distemper, consider the public 
mischiefs it has done. How many warlike nations and 
strong cities, that have stood invincible to attacks and 
sieges, has drunkenness overcome ! Is it not a great honor 
to drink the company dead ] a magnificent virtue to swal- 
low more wine than tlie rest, and yet at last to be outdone 
by a hogshead ? What shall we say of those men that invert 
the offices of day and night? as if our eyes were only given 
us to make use of in the dark ? Is it day ? " It is time to go 
to bed." Is it night ] " It is time to rise." Is it toward 
morning ? " Let us go to supper." When other people lie 
down they rise, and lie till the next night to digest the de- 
bauch of the day before. It is an argument of clownery, to 
do as other people do. Ijuxury steals upon us by degrees ; 
first, it shows itself in a more than ordinary care of our 
bodies, it slips next into the furniture of our houses; and it 
gets tlien into the fabric, curiosity, and exi)ense of tlic house 
itself. It appears, lastly, in the fantastical excesses of our 
tables. We change and shuflle our meats, confound our 
sauces, serve that in first tliat used to be the last, and value 
our dishes, not for the taste, but for the rarity. Nay, we 
are so delicate, that we must be told when we are to eat or 
drink; when we arc hungry or weary; and we cherish 
some vices as proofs and arguments of our happiness. The 
most miserable mortals arc they that deliver themselves up to 
their palates, or to their lusts : the pleasure is sliort and turns 
presently nauseous, and the end of it is either shame or re- 
pentance. It is a brutal entertainment, and unworthy of a 
man, to place his felicity in the service of his senses. As 
to the wrathful, the contentious, the ambitious, though the 
distemper be great, the offence has yet something in it that 
IS manly : but the basest of prostitutes are those that dedi- 
cate themselves wholly to lust ; what with their hopes and 
fears, anxiety of thought, and perpetual disquiets, they are 
never weU, full nor fasting. 
What a deal of business is now made about Oivax Vi^\^a»& 

M 
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The folly and ^^^ diet, which was at first both obvious and 
vanity of of little expense 1 Luxury led the way, and 
luxury. ^Q jjji^yg employed our wits in tlie aid of our 
vices. First we desired superfluities, our next step was to 
wickedness, and, in oonclusion, we delivered up our minds 
to our bodies, and so became slaves to our appetites, which 
before were our servants, and are now become our masters. 
What was it that brought us to the extravagance of em- 
broideries, perfumes, tire- women, &c. We passed the 
bounds of Nature, and launched out into superfluities; inso- 
much, that it is now-a-days only for beggars and clowns to 
content themselves with what is sufiicient ; our luxury makes 
us insolent and mod. We take upon us like princes, and 
11 y out for every trifle, as if there were life and death in the 
case. What a madness is it for a man to lay out an estate 
upon a table or a cabinet, a patrimony upon a pair of pen- 
dants, and to inflame the price of curiosities according to 
the hazard eitlier of breaking or losing of theml To wear 
garments that will neither defend a woman's body, nor her 
modesty; so thin that one would make a conscience of 
swcurinir she were naked : for she hardly shows more in tlie 
privacies of her amour than m public i How long shall we 
covet and oppress, enlarge our possessions, and account that 
too little for one man which was formerly enough for a na- 
tion I And our luxury is as insatiable as our avarice. Where 
is that lake, that sea, that forest, that spot of land, that is 
not ransacked to gratify our palate 1 The very earth is bur- 
dened with our buildings ; not a river, not a mountain, 
e.scapes us. Oh, that there should be such boundless desires 
in our little bodies! W^ould not fewer lodgings serve usl 
We lie but in one, and where we are not, tliat is not prop- 
erly ours. What with our hooks, snares, nets, dogs, &c 
we are at war with all living creatures ; and nothing comes 
amiss but tliat which is either too cheap, or too common ; and 
all this is to gratify a fantastical palate. Our avarice, our 
ambition, our lusts, are insatiable; we enlarge our posses- 
sions, swell our families, we rifle sea and land for matter of 
ornament and luxury. A bull contents himself with one 
meadow, and one forest is enough for a thousand elephants; 
but the little body of a man devours more than all other living 
creatures. We do not eat to satisfy hunger, but ambition ; 
we are dead while we are alive, and our houses are so much 
our tombs, that a man might write our epitaphs upon our 
very doors. 
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A voluptuous person, in fine, can neither be a good man, 
a good patriot, nor a good friend ; for he is ^^ voluptuous 
transported with his a])pctitcs, without con- person cannot 
sidermg, that the lot of man is tlie law of Na- ^ « S'''^ "»an. 
ture. A good man (like a good soldier) will stand his ground, 
receive wounds, glory in his scars, and in death itself love 
his master for whom he falls ; with that divine precept al- 
wa^ in his mind, " Follow good :" whereas he that com- 
plams, laments, and groans, must yield nevertheless, and 
do his duty though in spite of his heart Now, what a mad- 
ness is it for a man to choose rather to be lugged than to 
follow, and vainly to contend with the calamities of human 
life ? Whatsoever is laid upon us by necessity, we should re- 
ceive generously ; for it is feolish to strive with what we can- 
not avoid. We are bom subjects, and to obey God is perfect 
liberty. He that does this shall be free, sarc, and quiet : all 
bis actions shall succeed to his wish : and what can any man 
desire more than to want notliing from without, and to have 
all things desirable within himself? Pleasures do but 
weaken our minds, and send us for our support to Fortune, 
who gives us money only as the wages or slavery. We 
must stop our eyes and our ears. Ulysses had but one rock 
to fear, but human life has mcuiy. tlvery city, nay, every 
man, is one ; and there is no trusting even to our nearest 
friends. Deliver me from the superstition of taking those 
things which are light and vain for felicities. 



CHAP. XIL 

Avarice and ambition are insatiable and restless. 

The man that would be truly rich must not increase his 
ibitune, but retrench his appetites : for riches are not only 
superfluous, but mean, and little more to the possessor tlian 
to the looker-on. What is the end of ambition and avarice, 
when at best we are but stewards of what we falsely call 
our own ? All those things that we pursue with so much 
hazard and expense of blood, as well to keep as to get, for 
which we break faith and friendship, what are they but the 
mere deposita of Fortune ? and not ours, but altOAtk*} \ar 
dining toward a new master. Tbevi \a TvoXJoivEk^ ^\a ^^^^ 
bat tbdt wbicb we give to ourselves, wid ciJ 'w^i\0£iN^^'^os»^^ 
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a certain and an inexpugnable pi^ssession. Avarice is so 
insatiable, tbat il is not in the power of liberality to con- 
tent it; and our desires are so boundless, tbat whatever 
we got is but in the way to getting more without end : 
and so long as we are solicitous for thfc increase of wealth, 
we lose the true use of it; and spend our time in putting 
out, calling in, and jMissing our accounts, without any substan- 
tial bcmelit, either to the world or to ourselves. What is 
the difference betwixt old men and children ? the one cries 
for nuts and apples, and the other for gold and silver : the 
one sets up courts of justice, hears and determines, acquits 
and condemns, in jest: the other in earnest: the one 
m.'ikes houses of clay, the other of marble : so tliat the 
works of old men are notliing in the world but the progress 
and improvement of cliildren's errors ; and they are to be 
admonihhed and punished too like children, not in revenge 
for injuries received, but as a correction of injuries done, and 
to make them give over. There is some substance yet in 
gold and silver ; but as to judgments and statutes, procura- 
tion and continuance-money, these are only the visions 
and dreams of avarice. Throw a crust of bread to a dog", 
he takes it open-mouthed, swallows it whole, and presently 
gapes for more : just so do we with the gilts of Fortune ; 
down they go without chewing, and we are immediately 
ready for another chop. But wliat has avarice now to do 
with gold and silver, that is so much outdone by curiosities 
of a far greater value '? Let us no longer complain that 
there was not a heavier load laid upon those precious metals, 
or that they were not buried deep enougli, when we have 
found out ways by wax and parol mients, and by bloody 
usurious contracts, to undo one another. It is remarkable, 
that Providence has given us all things for our advantage 
near at hand; but iron, gold, and silver, (being both the 
instrument of bkjod and slaughter, and the price of it) 
Nature has hidden in the lx)wels of the earth. 
There is no avarice without some punishment, over and 
above that which it is to it-^olf. How miserable 
Avarice pun. jg j|. jj^ jj^^j jesire ! how miserable even in the 

attammg oi our ends ! h or money is a greater 

torment in the possession than it is in the pursuit. The 

fear of losing it is a great trouble, the loss of it a greater, 

and it is insmc a greater ytit by opinion. Nay, even in tlie 

case of no direct loss at a\\, U\e covetous man loses what 

he does not get It is true, iVic ^o^\<ic,^\^Jcv^x\.Oa.xw«v 
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a happy man, and wish themselves in his condition; but 
can any condition be worse than that which carries vexa- 
tion and envy along with it 1 Neither is any man to boast of 
his fortune, his herds of cattle, his number of slaves, his 
lands and palaces ; ^r comparing that which he has to tliat 
which he further covets, he is a beggar. No man can 
possess all things, but any man may contemn tliem ; and 
the contempt of riches is the nearest way to tlie gaining of 
them. 

Some magistrates are made for money, and those com- 
monly are bribed with money. We are ^^iBfoneydoeiali 
turned merchants, and look not into the 
quality of things, but into tlie price of them ; for reward 
we are pious, and for reward again we are impious. We 
are honest so long as we may thrive upon it ; but if the 
devil himself gives better wages, we change our party. 
Our parents have trained us up into an admiration of gold 
and silver, and the love of it is grown up with us to that 
degree that when we would show our gratitude to Heaven, 
we make presents of tliose metals. This is it that makes 
poverty look like a curse and a reproach ; and the poets help 
It forward ; the chariot of the sun must be all of gold ; the 
best of times must be the Golden Age, and thus they 
turn the greatest misery of mankind into the greatest 
blessinga 

Neither does avarice make us only unhappy in ourselves, 
but malevolent also to mankind. The soldier 4„,,.^ .«„i,„o 

. t n ^1111 1JI1 Avarice makes 

Wishes for war ; tiie husbandman would have ub iiinaturcd 
his com dear ; the lawyer prays for dissori- »«. woii as 
sion ; the physician for a sickly year ; he that "***-*''* ^*^- 
deals in curiosities, for luxury and excess, for he makes 
up his fortunes out of the corruptions of the age. High 
winds and public conflagrations make work for the car- 
penter and bricklayer, and one man lives by the loss of 
another; some few, perhaps, have the fortune to be 
detected, but they are all wicked alike. A great plague 
makes work for the sexton ; and, in one word, whosoever 

Siins by tlie dead has not much kindness for the living, 
emades of Athens condemned a fellow that sold neces- 
saries for funerals, upon proof tliat he wished to make him- 
self a fortune by his trade, which could not be Init by a great 
mortality; but perhaps he did not so much dkft«w^\ft>BaM^ 
man/ cuBtomcra, as to sell dear, and Wy c^e:a:^\ \^\^^:^ 
£&8^ all of that trade might have been coii<^exase^ ^aN«^ 

M2 
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10. Wliatsoovcr whets our appetites, flatthre and depreas* 

the mind, and, by dilating it, weakens it; first blowing it 

, and tlien filling and deluding it with vanity. 

To proceed now from the most prostitute of all vices^ 

;ijo rrtriTi and sensuality and avarice, to that which passes 

rimes that nt in the world for the most generous, the thirst 

:tiid ambiti.Hi. ^^f ^^^^^y ^^d dominion. If they that run 

nad aHcr wealth and honor, could but look into the hearts 
Df them that have already gained these points, how would 
it startle them to see those hideous cares and crimes that 
wait njMjn ambitious greatness: all those acquisitions that 
dazzle the eyes of the vulgar are but false pleasures, slip- 
pery and uncertain. They are achieved witli labor, and 
the very ffiiard of them is painful. Ambition puffs us up 
with vanity and wind: and we are equally troubled either 
to see any body before us, or nobtxly behind us; so that we 
lie under a double envy ; for whosoever envies another is 
.also envied himself. What matters it how far Alexander 
extended his conquests, if he was not yet satisfied with 
what h(} had .' Every man wants as much as he covets ; 
and it is lost labor to pour into a vessel that will never be 
full, lie tliat had sutxlued so many princes and nations, 
upon the killin«r of Clytus (one Iriend) and the loss of 
Ilyphestion (another) delivered himself up to anger and 
sadness ; and when he was master of the world, he was 
yet a slave to his passions. IxK)k into Cyrus, Cambyses, 
and the whole Persian line, and you shall not find so much 
as one man of them that died satisfied with what he had 
gotten. Ambition aspires from great things to greater; 
and propounds matters even inqx)ssib!e, when it has once 
arrived at things beyond expectation. It is a kind of dropsy ; 
tiie more a man drinks, the more he covets. Let any man 
but observe the tumults and the crowds that attend palaces ; 
what afironts must we endure to be admitted, and how 
much greater when we are in ! The passage to virtue is 
fair, but the way to gn^atness is craggy, and it stands not 
only upon a precipice, but i\\Mm ice t(K); and yet it is a hare 
matter to convince a great man that his stitidu is slippcrj 
or to prevail with him not to de{)end upon his greatness' 
but all superfluities are hurtful. A rank crop lays the con 
Ux> great a burden of fruit breaks the bough ; and our iniu 
/naj^ be as well overcharged with an immoderate happine 
'^'^y, though we oiir^elvii^ would be al resl, o\w ioxtune \ 
Jiot suffer it: the way tliat leads to honox aiMl w\v«a 
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to troubles : and we find the causes of our sorrows in the 
very objects of our delights. What joy is tliere in feasting 
and luxury ; in ambition and a crowd of clients ; in the 
arms of a mistress, or in the vanity of an unprofitable 
knowledge? These short and falso pleasures deceive us; 
and, like drunkenness, revenge the jolly madness of one 
hour with tlie nauseous and sad repentance of many. 
Ambition is like a gulf: every thing is swallowed up in it 
and buried, beside the dangerous consequences of it ; for 
that which one has taken from all, may be easily taken 
away again by all from one. It was not cither virtue or 
reason, but the mad love of a deceitful greatnc-if!, that ani- 
mated Ponipoy in his wars, either abroad or at homo. What 
was it but his ambition that hurried hiin to Spain, Afri«.a, 
and elsewhere, when he was too great already in i-vcry 
body's opinion but his own ? And the same motive had Julius 
Ca?sar, who could not, even then, brook a superior liiuicclf, 
when the commonwealth had submitted unto two alreatly. 
Nor was it any instinct of virtue that pushed on iMariiis, 
who at the head of an army was himself yet led on uhucr 
the command of ambition : but he came at last to the 
deserved fate of other wicked men, and to drink him&elf 
of the same cup that he had filled to others. We imix)se 
upon our reason, when we suffer ourselves to be trantsporred 
with titles; for we know that they are nothing but a more 
glorious sound ; and so tor ornaments and gildings, thougli 
Siere may be a lustre to dazzle our eyes, our understanding 
tells us yet that it is only outside, aiid the matter under it 
is only coarse and common. 

I will never envy those that the people call great and 
happy. A sound mind is not to be shaken ,,. 

•W ^ 1 1 • 1 • •- Misorahl«j are 

With a popular and vam applause ; nor is it ii,osh people 
in the power of their pride to disturb the that ih.'\\..ri(i 
state of^our happiness. An honest man is '^'JJ^JJi'Ji^iupV-.'* 
known now-a-days by the dust he rai.^cs upon 
the way, and it is become a iwiut of honor to overrun people, 
and keep all at a dist^nco ; though he that is put out of the 
way may perchance be happier than he that takes it. lie 
that would exercise a power profitable to himself, and 
grievous to nobody else, let him practise it upon his })a!-:jioii. 
They that have burnt cities, otherwise invii\c\^\te^ ^vv^^w 
armies before lliem, and batUedtV\ev\i^^V\vA\\\\\>i>wv^^^^'^^>^"-» 
.after that ihoy have overcome «l\\ o^kctv exvamvi,*^ ^^"^ ^v^^ 
i)een vanqmnhed by their lust, \i^ Wicu: cT>aj!5^w'^%^^^^s*^»=^^^ 
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resistance. Alexander was possessed with the madness 
iayin<T kintjrdoms waste. He began with Greece, where 
was brought up ; and there he quarried himself upon 
It in it wiiich was the best; he enslaved Lacedemon, 
.d silenced Athens : nor was he content with the destruc- 
in of those towns which his father Philip had either con- 
uered or bought; but he made himself the enemy of 
.innan nature; and, like the worst of beasts, he worried 
rviiat he could not eat Felicity is an unquiet thing; it tor- 
ments itself, and puzzles the brain. It makes some people 
ambitious, others luxurious; it puffs up some, and softens 
othors ; only (ns it is with wine) some heads bear it better 
than otliers ; but it dissolves all. Greatness stands upon a 
precipice: and if prosperity carries a man never so little 
beyond hiv^ poise, it overbears and dashes him to pieces. It 
is a rare thing for a man in a great fortune to lay down his 
happiness gently ; it being a common fete for a man to sink 
under the weight of those felicities that raise him. How 
many of the nobility did Marius bring down to herdsmen 
and other mean offices ! Nay, in the very moment of our 
despising servants, we may be made so ourselves. 



CHAP. VIII. 

Hope and fear are the bane of human life. 

No man can be said to be perfectly happy that runs the 
risk of disap|)ointment; which is the case of every man 
that ff.ars or hopes for any thing. For hope, nndfear, how 
(li.-tnnt w)ever tliey may seem to be the one from the other, 
thoy ar(i both of them yet coupled in the same chain, as the 
LHiard and the prisoner; and the one treads upon the heels 
nt' the other. 'JMie reason of this is obvious, for they are 
pissions that look forward, and are ever solicitous for the 
future; only hope is tlie more plausible weakness of the 
two, wliich in trutli, upon the main, are inseparable; for 
the one cannot be without the other: but where the hopt 
is f-'ft'oii^^T than the fear^ or the fear than the hope, Wf 
cfi/I it tli-^ one or the other •, for wilhovit fear it were n 
l"nsr(}r /iope, but certainty; as "wilVvowX hope '\\. vjei^ t 
'' "*- but despair. We may cioia^ \o \xw^^\sXj 
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whether our disputes are vain or not, if we do but consider 
that we are either troubled about tlie jrresent, the future, 
or both. If tlie present, it is easy to judge, and the future 
is uncertain. It is a foolish thing* to be miserable before- 
hand for fear of u.-jsery to come; fl>r a man loses the 
present, which he might enjoy, in expectativMi of the future: 
nay, the fear of losing any thing is as bad as tlie loss itself 
I will be as prudent as I can, but not timorous or careless; 
and I will betliink myself, and forecast what inconveniences 
may happen before they come. It is true, a man may 
fear, and yet not be fearful; which is no more than to 
have the affection of fear without the vice of it ; but yet 
a frequent admittance of it runs into a habit. It is a shame- 
ful and an unmanly thing to be doubtful, timorous, and 
uncertain ; to set one step forward, and another backward ; 
and to be irresolute. Can there be any man so fearful, that 
had not ratlier fall once than hang always in suspense .' 

Our miseries are endless, if we stand in fear of all pos- 
sibilities ; the best way, in such a case, is to q^^ niN^.rios 
drive out one nail with another, and a little are endio-s.' if 
to qualify fear with hope ; which may serve ^^'^rj-'i"! ''.♦'^ 
to palliate a misfortune, though not to cure ^''"^' " *''*''*' 
it There is not any thing that we fear, whicli is ko 
certain to come, as it is certahi that manv thintrs wliich we 
do fear will not come ; but v»'^c are loth to oppose our credu- 
lity when it begins to move us, and so to bring our fear to 
the test Well ! but " what if the thing we fear should 
come to pass '?" Perhaps it will be the better for us. .Sup- 
pose it be death itself, why may it not prove the gloVy of 
my lifel J)id not poison make Socrates famous? and was 
not Cato*8 sword a great part of his honor? "Do we fear 
any misfortune to befiiU us T* We are not presently sure 
that it will happen. How many deliverances have come 
unlooked for I and how many mischiefs that we looked lor 
have never come to pass I It is tinje enough to lament 
when it comes, and, m the inter bn, to promise ourselves 
the best. What do I know but something or other may 
delay or divert it ] Some have escaped out of the fire ; 
others, when a house has fallen over their head, have 
received no hurt: one man has been saved when a sword 
was at his throat ; another has been condemned, and out- 
lived his lieadsman : so that ill -fortune, we see-j as \v<iU. vss^ 
good, has her levities ; pcTadveulvu^i '\X vj'^ \ifc^ ^^"c^- 
veature Dot; and until it comes tx) \)n.s.a, va^ ^t^ xsaX. «qx^ ^*^ 
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: wp f!o ninny liinos take words in a worse sense than 
fv \v«T«? int.(«nri««(I, and imagine things to bo worse taken 
:UM ilicy an*. It is tiino enough to bear a misfortune when 
<i)iii«-.-, wiihdut anticipatintr it. 

11«' flint wriuld deliver himsolf from all apprehensions of 
the future, let him first take for granted, that 

t.' •'\I!*i^t.'^ ^il^ ^'''^r^ ^^'Jll *'*ill "P"" ^*"" » *"i^ **ic" examine 
and measure the evil that he fears, which he 
will ii:i(l to lie neither great nor long. J>eside, that the ills 
wli.i-li he fears he nuiy sufl'er, he sutlers in the very fear of 
t'':-iii. As in the symptoms of an approaching disease, a 
iMiii -liall tind himself lazy and listless: a weariness in his 
ii'ijiis. with a yawning and shuddering all over him; so it is 
in t'lf I'iiseiif a weak mind, it iancies mic:fortunes, and makes 
a n;an wn't«'htHl betorc his time. Why should 1 torment my- 
self at prevent with what, iKJrhaps, may fall out lifty years 
hi'ii«'«- J This hmrior is a kind of voluntary disease, and an 
iiulu^trio'is contrivance of our own unhappinoss«, to complain 
ot* an allliction that we do not feel. Some are not only 
ni»\t'd with icrief itself, but with the mere opinion of it; as 
t;lnMr»'n will start at a shadow, or at the sight of a deformed 
p»r<on. If we stand m fear of violence from a powerful 
iMi'-iny, it is som«- comfort to us, that wh«»soov(?r makes him- 
.-I'irt.MTihli' to otlnTs is not without tear himself: the least 
ii.».>«' inaki.'s a lion start ; and the ti»T<Mst of beasts, whatso- 
••••T enraL''«'s them, makes thc^n tremble tiK): a shadow, a 
v.ii<e, an unusual (Mlour, rouses them. 
The things most to be feared I take to be of three kinds; 
it'f/nt, sirkntss^ and th(»se viohiir(s that ma} 
•rM.MiiM!r«niiKT|,jj i,npos«.(l upon us hw n stronic hand. Th« 

w.int Mfkniss, last or these has the greatest torce, because : 
:mi.! «h.' vi<»- comes attended with noise and tuumlt; when 
III i)M\v.;r. •^^'^ ^"^ mcoinmcdities ot }K)verty and disea^ 
an* more natural, and st.(*al \\\nn\ us in silenc 
witMMi*^ any external circumstances of horror: but theoti 
i;i inhes in [tomp, with tire and sword, gibbets, racks, hoo' 
*v''.' 'ji'sis to devour us; ^takes to hnpale ns; engines 
:• r us i(.- pieces; pitched bags to burn us in, and a thous 
..:j:er ox(;uisite inventions of cruelty. i\o wonder thei 
:l:ai be thi* most dreadful to us that jireseiits itself i' 
\'.\ i\\\ :nu' ••i*!i shapes; and by the very solemnity is rer 
ft.' til" I •! .:t /(>rjnidable. The more instrunients of b 
''/ f.sO (?.vociiti(>ner shows us,t.\\o moie. Vt\vi^Utful he n 
/tiuisvlf: tor many a man tlial wuulvV \\vil\c viWviowwVst^ 
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in any generous form, with resolution enough, is yet over- 
come with the manner of it As for the calamities of hun- 
fer and thirst, inward ulcers, scorching fevers, tormenting 
ts of the stone, I look upon those miseries to be at least as 
grievous as any of the rest ; only they do not so much affect 
Sie fancy, because they lie out of sight. Some people talk 
high of dangers at a distance ; but (like cowards) when the 
executioner comes to do his duty, and show us the fire, the 
ax, the scaffold, and death at hand, their courage fails them 
upon the very pinch, when they have most need of it Sick- 
ness, (I hope) captivity, fire, are no new things to us ; the 
fall of houses, funerals, and conflagrations, are every day 
before our eyes. The man that I supped with last night is 
dead before morning ; why should I wonder then, seeing so 
many fall about me, to be hit at last myself? What can be 
greater madness than to cry out, " Who would have dream- 
ed of this!" And why not, I beseech you? Where is that 
estate that may not be reduced to beggary! that dignity 
which may not be followed with banishment, disgrace, and 
extreme contempt 1 that kingdom that may not suddenly 
fall to ruin; change its master, and be depopulated? that 
prince that may not pass the hand of a common hangman ? 
That which is one man's fortune may be another's ; but the 
foresight of calamities to come breaks the violence of tliem. 



CHAP. XIV. 

It is according to the true or false estimate of things that 

we are happy or miserable. 

How many things are there that the fan r.y raakes terrible 
by night, which the day turns into ridiculous ! What is 
tnere in labor, or in death, that a man should be afrnid oi*? 
They are much slighter in act than in contemplation ; and 
we may contemn fliem, but we wiU not: so that i- \^ ii j?; 
because they are hard that we dread them, but they are 
hard because we are first afraid of them. Pains, and oilier 
violences of Fortune, are the same thing to us that goblins 
are to children : we are more scared with them than hurt 
We take up our opinions upon trust, and err for company, 
still judging that to be best thoX bA& xsi<;^ ^:;;so?2^RSC;^sst.'^« 
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Wc make a false calculation of matters, because we advise 
with opinion, and not with Nature ; and this misleads us to 
a higher esteem for riches, honor, and power, than they are 
worth: wc have been used to admire and recommend them, 
piul a private error is quickly turned into a public. The 
^r<at<v>t and the smallest things are e<iual!y hard to be com- 
pr(.ii''n(led ; we account many things greats for want of 
iindf.Tstanding what effectually is so: and we reckon other 
lliiiiifs to be small, which we find frequently to be of the 
liii:Iic.st value. Vain things only move vain minds. The ac- 
ci<l ,'iits that we so much boggle at are not terrible in them 
yjlvcs, but they are made so by our infirmities; but we con- 
iri.l:. rather what wc hear than what we feel, without ex- 
aiiiiiiiii<»', op]K)sing, or discuss^ing tlic things wo fear; so tliat 
wc « Miliar Bland still and tremble, or else directly run for it, 
.'•s th.xo troopw did, that, upon the raising of the dust, took 
a il:M;k of sheop for the enemy. When the body and mind 
a»<: (!(»rruptcd, it is no wonder if all things prove intolerable; 
j.ii.'l not because they are eo in truth, but because we are 
Ui. . o]jit(? and foolish : for we ore infatuated to such a de- 
;;•.•;.".», ll:.«t, betwixt tlie common madness of men, and tliat 
\v liic Ii tails under the care of the physician, there is but this 
iliiiiu-cnco, llic one labors of a disease, and the other of a 
ful>«! opinion. 

'I'lic »SL«»ics hold, that all those torments that commonly 

{.*•' v\or\ man draw from us groans and ejaculations, are in 

iii:.!.«' w'w. iK-st tlionisclves trivial and contemptible. But these 

.'fiii^ lot. highflown expressions apart (liow true soever) 

let us discourse tlie jjoint at tlie rale of ordinary men, and 

7iot make oursolvcjs miserable before our time ; for the things 

At* api)rehcnd to be at hand may p<3ssibly never come to 

\)\:-:: Some things trouble us more than they should, other 

tliii'gs sooner; and some things again disorder us that ought 

iv)\. to trouble us at all ; so that w^e eith(?r enlarge, or create, 

ci cii^ticipate our disquiets. For the first part, let it rest aa 

a nil tier in controversy; for tliat which I account light, 

J! not lit r jicrhaps will judge insup])ortal)le ! One man laughs 

uiidu'r liic hush, and another whincjs for a fillip. How sad 

a f.ilamity is poverty to one man, which to another appears 

1 nriicr desirable than inconvenient \ For the poor man, who 

iiis nothing to lose, has nothing to fear : and he that would 

Liijiy himself to the satisfaction of his soul, must be either 

poov indeed, or at least look as if he were so. Some people 

ure cxUeniGly dejected wiUi avckness u\\d ^aia^ whereas 
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Epicurus blessed his fate with liis In.Jt l.-roath, in the ncut;\^t 
torments of the stone ini»«j::p;*sbl«'. An«l s(» Inr k'ini?:hnH'nt, 
which to one man is so «rriovou>\ nml vf.t to aufifh^r is 
no more than a bare rhan«.''c of place: a Ihinjr llint \v»' <!•> 
every day for our health, }»lfa.surc. nay, au<l uix-ii iht? in-- 
counteven of conmion busincsjs. How U.-rviblc i:- tlfutii lo 
one man, which to another ai»poars the tr^f'•^'«^^t provitkucc 
in nature, even toward all ajf*^? and rondiiitins! It is iho 
wish of some, the relief of many, jmuI the vnd of all. U sots 
the slave at rd)erty, carries the bnnirh^'d ninn Ii- mo, and 
places all mortals upon the sa!ijo level : insomuch, tii.'jt lil'*; 
itself were punishment without it. Wiicn I see tyrujits, 
tx>rtures, violences, the prospe'ct of deolli is a c<»ii-nla*tien to 
me, and the only remedy ajrainst llic iiijeri'-s of iii'e. 

Nay, so ^reat are our niistakes in llse tru<» estinmto of 
Ihujffs, that we have liardly dune any thin;r fhat we hnvo 
not had reason to wish undone; anil we iiave fuund :Iio 
things we feared to bo mure desirable thant]ii;.-'e wo roVft-d. 
Our very prayers have been mure perniciu'H ,,.,vv..iv irty. 
than the curses of our cncn;ies; and we niu^t i :•< mnu'y xii.u:.^ 
pray again to have our former prayers fJ..- «i''"!>r.-"'j'- 
jLjiven. Where is the wise man that wislics to liiiiisejf tl..* 
wishes of his mother, nurse, or his tutor; tlie Wi)rst r.f (••,:. •^- 
niies, with the intention cf tiio bc.-t of friends.* We are 
undone if their prayers be heard ; and it is our liut y to 
pray that they may not; tor tln-y are no other than well- 
meaning exccrntiuns. They take o.vil tor jrtn^jd, and one 
wish fights with another: give me P.t1ii"r the cunUMnpt of 
all tJiose things whereof lliey wish mo lh«^ greatest plenty. 
We are ecjually hurt by scune tliat pray tor us, and by other's 
that curse us: liic one iinjirints in us a Ihlse fJ\nr, anrl the 
<»ther does us uiisrliief by a mistake: so that il. is no won- 
der if mankind b(^ miser.-ible, whvn we are brought up fnnn 
the very enulle un«]«.»r the im!)r«x-..itions t»f our parents. Wo 
pray ibr trifles, withcnit so nuicli r-s thinking of the rrcntcst 
blessings; and wo are not ashamed inany tiiiio/ to nr-k (Jod 
lor tliat which we should blush to own to our neighbor. 

It is with us as with an iniiocojit tl.«at my Ibther liud in 
his family; she fell blind on a sudden, and no- ^y^ j^j.^. ^..,i„ 
body could persuade her she was blind. ** She sm.i \vici<i'd, 
could not endure the house," she cried, " it was ""'"Jj-^y"^ ."'^* 
so dark," and was still calling to go abroad. **''*'' ' * 
That which we laughed at in her we fmd to be trM<a. yx 

N 
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ourselves, we are covetous and ambitious ; but tbe world 
shall never bring us to acknowledge it, and we impute it 
to the place : nay, we are the worse of the tw^o ; for that 
blind fool called K>r a guide, and we wander about without 
one. It is a hard matter to cure those tliat will not believe 
they are sick. We are ashamed to admit a master, and we 
are too old to learn. \i6e still goes before virtue : so that 
we have two works to do : we must cast off the one, and 
learn the other. By one evil we make way to another, and 
only seek things to be avoided, or those of which we are 
tjoon weary. That which seemed too much when we 
wished for it, proves too little when we have it ; and it is 
not, as some imagine, that felicity is greedy, but it is little 
and narrow, and cannot satisfy us. That which we take to 
be very high at a distance, we find to be but low when we 
come at it. And the business is, we do not understand the 
true state of things : we are deceived by rumors ; when 
v/e have gained the thing we aimed at, we find it to be 
either ill or empty ; or perchance less than we expect, or 
otlierwise perhaps great, but not good. 



CHAP. XV. 
The blessings of temperance and moderation. 

There is not any thing that is necessary to us but we 
liave it either cheap or gratis : and tliis is the provision 
that our heavenly Father has made for us, whose bounty 
was never wanting to our needs. It is true the belly craves 
and calls upon us, but then a small matter contents it: a 
little bread and water is suflicient, and all the rest is but 
superfluous. He that lives according to reason shall never 
be poor, and he that governs his life by opinion shall never 
be rich : for nature is limited, but fancy is boundless. As 
for meat, clothes, and lodging, a little feeds the body, and 
as little covers it ; so that if mankind would only attend 
human nature, witliout gaping at superfluities, a cook woul'' 
be found as needless as a soldier : for we may have ncce 
earics upon very easy terms ; whereas we put ourselves 
^rcat pains for excesses. ^^^\\CIi n\^ w<i ^^\<l, vie mi 
cover ourselves with skins o? \jeTJi^\ ^sA^ \i^\o!*.^ 
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heats, we liave natural f^rottoes ; or with a few osiers and . 
a little clay we may defend ourselves against all seasons. 
Providence has been kinder to us than to leave us to live 
by our wits, and to stand in need of invention and arts. It 
is only pride and curiosity that involve us in diificullies: 
if nothing will serve a man but rich clothes and furniture, 
statues and plate, a numerous train of servants, and the 
rarities of all nations, it is not Fortime's fault, but his own, 
that he is not satisfied : for his desires are insatiable, and 
this is not a thirst, but a disease; and if he were master of 
the whole world, he would be still a beggar. It is tlie mind 
that makes us rich and happy, in what condition soever we 
are ; and money signifies no more to it than it docs to the 
gods. If the religion bo sincere, no matter for tiie orna- 
ments: it is only luxury and avarice that make poverty 
grievous to us ; tor it is a very small matter that does our 
business ; and when we have provided against cold, hunger, 
and thirst, all the rest is but vanity and excess: and tl'ore 
is no need of expense upon foreign delicacies, or the artifi- 
ces of the kitchen. What is he the worse for poverty tliat 
despises these things ] na)% is he not rather the better for 
it, because he U not able to go to the price of thcml for he 
is kept sound whether he will or not : and that v^hicii a man 
cannot do, looks many times as if he icould not. 

When I look back into the moderation of past ages, it 
makes me ashamed to discourse, as if poverty »j.iyj nn>,i,.rn. 
had need of any consohition ; for we are iiov** tioi« of iiu.t 
come to that degree of intemperance, that a •''■-'•'*• 
fair patrimony is too liittle for a meal. Homer hfd but owe 
servant, Plato threo, and Zeno (the master of the mascu- 
line sect of Stoics) had none at all. The daughters of Srip-o 
had their portions out of the common treasury, lor their 
father left them not worth a penny : how ha])[)y wore th"ir 
husbands tliat had the people of Rome for their fiilhcrin- 
law ! Shall any man now contemi! pover*;y after these emi- 
nent examples, which are sufiicient not only to jusnly but 
to recommend it ? Upon Diogenes's only servant running 
away from him, he was told \vhere he was, and pcr.siindcd 
to fetch him iKick aoain : "What." savs he, *'can j\iancR 
live without Diogenes, and not Diogenes witijout xManesI 
and so let hhn go." The ])iety and moderation of Scipio 
have made his memory more vonemble than Iv\!P> ;«\\vfe\ 'gx«^ 
more yet after he lell his couuVt^ tWw \n\\A^. \vi $)ji'te«>S^^^ 
//; formatters is^eie come to U\at ^-o^, ^\ttX. ^\^vvvt '«>^>\^^* 
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must be injurious to Rome or Rome to Scipio. Coarse 
bread and water to a temperate man is as good as a feast; 
and the very herbs of the field yield a nourishment to man 
as well as to beasts. It was not by choice meats and per- 
i'lnnos that our forefathers recommended themselves, but in 
virtuous actions, and the sweat of honest, military, and of 
manly labors. 

While Nature lay in common, and all her benefits were 
prnini&cuuusly enjoyed, what could be happier than the state 

of mankind, when people lived without avarice 
7nnoc;^\y'* or envy] What could be richer than when 

there vv^as not a poor man to be found in the 
world! So soon as this impartial bounty of Providence 
cfuno to be restrained by covctousncss, and that particulars 
n;.)propri;itod that to themselves which was intended for all, 
then (lid }V)verty creep into the world, when some men, by 
desiring more tlian came to their share, lost their title to 
the rest ; a loss never to be repaired ; for though we may 
cniT^o yet to get much, we once had all. The fruits of the 
cirth wore in those days divided among the inhabitants of 
it, witliout cither want or excess. So long as men con- 
tt.'utcd th(Mnseives with their lot, there was no violence, no 
enirro^sing or hiding of tliose benefits for particular advan- 
tagcs which W(^rc appointed for the community ; but evenr 
man had as much cure for hi;^ neighbor as for himself. No 
arni.s or bloodshed, no war, but with wild beasts: but under 
the protection of a wood or a cave, they spent tlieir days 
without cares "nd their nights without groans; their inno- 
ct'iic' WI.S their h-ecurity and their protection. There were 
as yet no beds of state, no ornaments of pearl or embroidery, 
nor any of those remorses that attend them; but the 
heavens were their canopy, and the glories of them their 
siuMrtnc^le. The motions of the orbs, the courses of the stars, 
and tlic wonderful order of Providence, was their contem- 
plation. Thero was no fear of the house falling, or the rust- 
ling of a rat behind the arras ; they had no palaces then 
like cities; but they had open air, and breathing room, 
crystal fountains, refreshing shades, the meadows dressed 
u]) in their native beauty, and such cottages as were accord- 
ing to nature, and wherein they lived contentedly, without 
fear eitln.r of losing or of falling, l^hese people lived without 
cither i-ol'ViUdii or fraud ; and yet I must call them rather 
happy than wise. That men were eeTvetiiUY better before 
they were corrupted tlmn at\ex, 1 txu^q ho ^iK^\.\ wAV^bssi 
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apt to believe that tliey were both stronger oiid hardier too; 
but their wits were not yet come to maturity ; tnr >;aiuro 
does not give virtue ; and it is a kind of art to bijcninti oodiI. 
They had not as yet torn up the lK)wels of the earth tiir ;r«>ld, 
silver, or precious stones ; and so far were thoy fnun kiJlmijj 
any man, as we do, for a spectacle, that they w«^re not. as yet 
come to it, eitli«r in fear or anger; nay, th«»y spjired the 
very fishes. But, afler all this, they were innocent Jx 'cause 
they were ignorant: and there is a groat dilTiTDicc iM'twixt 
not knowing iiow to ollL-nd and not bcinjr williiiir to .'o it. 
'J'Jiey iiad, in that rude life, certain images and rfscini'i-i:'.- 
cess of virtue, but vot thov fell short of virtue itsfitl wii.' \\ 
comes onJv bv iu^tili'tion. Icarninff, ond studv, us it i< lu v- 
iected by practir**. It is indeed the end for w!ii«'h v.» u ••••^ 
lioru, but vet it (liil not come into the worhl vv'itii u.<: p.ihI in 
the l)est of men, before thoy are instructed, we lind ri'li-.r 
llie matter and tlie seeds of virtue thim the virtue itselt'. it is 
the wonderful benignity of Nature tliut hsw laid open to us 
all tilings that may do us good, and only h'd tlioso tljiiiL»'S 
from us that may hurt us; as if she dun-st not trust us wMli 
gold and silver, or with iron, which is the instrument cf war 
and contention, for the other. It is we otirsolvo.-' ihi\i havr 
drawn out of the cartli both the canst snnd llie insinij'K nfs 
of ourdangors : and we are so vain as to.'=<'t tiio biglKvl. (.'Mco:!! 
uix)n those things to which Nature has assigned tho ^»^'•('^t 
place. What can be more coarse and rude in the mine tiiai; 
these precious metals, or more slavish an<l dirty than tlu^ \hu\- 
pie tliat dig and work them? and yet they defile our minds 
more than our bodies, and make the i)os5essor fouler than 
the artificer of tluMu. Rich men, in fine, are only the greatei 
slaves: both the one and the other want a great de.-d. 

Jlappy is that man that eats only for Imnirer, anrl drinks 
only for thirst; that stands u'pon his own legs, j^ t.Mnn.r:itr 
and lives by reason, not by example ; and pni- lifr i^ a iciniy 
vides for use and necessity, not for ost(»ntation ^'•' • 

and jwuipl Let us curb our appetite?, encoura«re virtue, nnd 
rather be beholden to ourselves tor riches than to Koriiints 
who, when a man draws himself into a narn)W ci»iiipass, 
lias the hjast mark at him. J^et my bed be |;laiu and clean, 
and my clothes so too : my meat without much expense, or 
many waiters, and neither a burden to my purse nor U.\ wy* 
body, not to go out Uie same way W. cw\\\o. \\\. "^Xv^v^Vv^^^ 
j» too little for luxury, is a\i\\T\i\3a.\\V\^ cttaxi^x 'i^^^ vssjNwtv^- 
TAo end of eating and driukiug \s «L>hsfcs|\ w.n4. nsw 

N ^ 
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Upon what passengers think of me« and tacitly renounce my 

Erinciples ; whereas, I should rather lift up my voice to be 
card by mankind, and tell them, "You are all mad; your 
minds are set upon superfluities, and you value no man for 
his virtues." I came one night weary home, and threw my- 
self upon the bed, with this consideration about me, "There 
is nothing ill that is well taken." My baker tells me, he has 
no bread ; but, says he, I may get some of your tenants, 
though T fear it is not good. No matter, said I, forNi will 
stay until it be better ; that is to say, until my stomach will 
be glad of worse. It is discretion sometimes to practise 
temperance, and wont ourselves to a little ; for there are 
many ilifiiculties, both of time and place, that may force us 
upon it. When we come to the matter of patrimony, how 
strictly do we examine what every man is worth before we 
will trust him with a penny ! " Such a man," we cry, " has 
a great estate, but it is slirewdly encumbered ; a very fair 
house, but it was built with borrowed money ; a numerous 
fiimily, but he does not keep touch with his creditors; if his 
debts were paid, he would not be worth a groat." Why do 
wc not take the same course iii other tilings, and examine 
what every man is worth I It is not enough to have a long 
train of attendants vast possessions, or an incredible treasure 
in money and jewels; a man may be poor for all this. 
There is only this difference at best; one man l)orrows of 
the usurer f and the other of fiyi'tunc. What signifies the 
carving or gilding of the chariot; is the master ever the 
better of it 1 

We cannot close up this chapter with a more generous 

The iiu <iora- instance of moderation than that of Fabricius. 

tjoji ami i)ravp- Pyrrlius tcniptcd him with a sum of money to 

ry ot Fabricnw. ],jj^j.jjy |jjj^ country; and Pyrrhus's physician 

ofFerod Fa])ricius, for a sum of money, to poison his master ; 
but he was too brave, either to l)e overcome by gold, or to he 
overcome by poison ; so that he refused the money, and ad- 
vised Pyrrhus to have a care of treachery; and this in the 
heat too of a licentious war. Fabricius valucnl himself upon 
his poverty, and was as much above the thought of riches as 
of poison, **Live, Pyrrhus," wxys he, " by my friendship ; 
and turn that to thy satisfacl\on,\\\v\d\vivsLsVv>fe\^>\i^\»5».- 
^e;" that is to say, that Fabncivia covjXi^L \\qX.\» ^»sttvs^\«^ 
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CHAP. XVI. 

Constancy of mind gives a man reputation, and makes him 
happy in despite of all misfortune. 

The whole duty of man may bo reduced to the two points 
€^ abstinence and patience ; temperance in prospcrityy and 
courage in adversity. We have already treated of the for- 
mer: and the other follows now in course. 

Epicurus will have it, tliat a wise man will bear all in' 
juries; but the Stoics wDl not allow those 
things to be injuries which Epicunis calls so. abo\?injurk«* 
Now, betwixt these two, there is the same dif- 
ference that we find l)ctwixt two gladiators ; the one re- 
ceives wounds, but yet maintains his ground, tlie other tells 
tlic people, when he is in blood, tliat it is but a scratch, and 
will not suffer any body to part them. An injury cannot 
be received, but it must be doiie ; but it may be done, and 
yet not received ; as a man may be in the water, and not 
swim, but if he swims, it is presumed that he is in the water. 
Or if a blow or a shot be levelled at us, it may so happen 
that a man may miss his aim, or some accident interpose that 
may divert the mischief That which is hurt is passive, and 
inferior to that which hurts it. But you will say, that Socrates 
was condemned and put to death, and so received an injuiy; 
but I answer, that tlie tyrants did him an injur}', and yet ne 
received none. He that stcsils any thing from me and hides 
it in m^ own house, though I have not lost it, yet he has 
stolen It He that lies witfi his own wife, and takes her for 
another woman, though the woman be hone:::t, the man is an 
adulterer. Suppose a msm gives me a draught of poison, 
and it proves not strong enoutWi to kill me, his guilt is never 
the less for the disappointment, lie that makes a pass at 
me is as much a murderer, though \ put it by, as if he had 
struck me to the heart. It is the intention, not the cftect, 
that makes the wickedness. He is a thief that has the will 
of killing and slaying, before his hand is dipt in blood ; as 
it is sacrilege, the very intention of laying violent hands 
upon holy thin^. If a philoso][)her be cTv^yoa^ \ft NatxasssN.^ 
the ax over his head, his body wowwvi^i^, V"^^ iJ*^^ "^"^ ^^ 
bands, I will allow him to groan; Ilot \vtV\x^i \Vss^1 ^^*=^^ 
divest him of the nature of a maw, bvW. '\^ \vva TF^^'^^J^ 
&m, he baa discharged his pail. A. ^teaX. xcwx^ ^^«»^ 
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man to maintain his station with honor ; so that he only 
makes use of what he meets in his way, as a pilgrim that 
would fain be at liis journey's end. 
It is the excelh^ncy of a great mind to ask nothing, and 
A Tcat man *° ^^^^ nothing ; and to say, " I will have no- 
iK^ii her asks thing to do with fortune, that repulses Catoi, 
any thins? nor and prefers Vatinius." He that quits his hald, 
wanu-anytiinif.^^^ accounts any thing g;ood tliat is not honest, 
runs ga])ing afler casualties, spends his days in anxiety and 
vain expectation, that man is miserable. And yet it is hard, 
you will say, to be biinishcd or cast into prison : nay, what 
if it were to be burnt, or any other way destroyed i We 
have cxuniples in all ages, and in all cases, of great men 
that have triumphed over all misfortunes. — Wetellus suffered 
exile resolutely, Rutiliua cheerfully ; Socrates disputed in 
the dungeon ; and though he might have made his escape, 
refused it ; to show the world how easy a thing it was to 
subdue the two great terrors of mankind, death and a jail. 
Or what shall we say of Mucius Scevola, a man only of a 
military courage, and without tlie help either of philosophy 
or letters 1 who, when he found that he had killed the Secre- 
tary instead of Porsenna, (tlie prince,) burnt his right hand 
to ashes for the mistake ; and held his arm in the flame 
until it was taken away by his very enemies. Porsenna 
did more easily pardon Mucius for his intent to kill him 
than Mucius forgave himself for missing of his aim. He 
might have a luckier thing, but never a braver. 

Did not Cato, in the last night of his life, take Plato to 

l)ed with him, with his sword at his bed's 
Cato's constancy, j^^^^^^ . ^j^^ ^^^ ^j^^^^ j^^ ^^^^^^ j^^^.^ ^^^^ ^^ 

his will, the other, that lie might have it in his power ; be- 
ing resolved that no man should be able to say, either that 
he killed or that he slaved Cato ? So soon as he had com- 
posed his thoughts, he took his sword ; " Fortune," says he, 
*'lhave hitherto fought for my country's liberty, and for 
my own, and only that J might live froo among freemen ; 
but the cause is now lost, and Cato safe." With that word 
he cast himself upon his sword; and after the physicians 
that pressed in upon him had bound up his woimd, he tore 
ft upasraiUf and expired with the same greatness of soul that 
Jje Jived, But these are the c.xi\Tn\Aea, you V\\\ ^'^^, ^'l \»Ka 
/anions in their g-cnerations. lact wa W\. cowsmNx VvvSwstj^ 
and we shall iind, even in the most effewvmV^ ^"i mMvsoa, 
and the most dissolute of tinies, meu o^ «\\ ^e^cea.^^«« 
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and fortunes, nay, even women themselves, that have over- 
come the fear of death : which, in truth, is so little to be 
feared, tliat duly considered, it is one of the m'eatest bene- 
fits of nature. It was as great an honor for Cato, when his 
party was broken, that he himself stood his ground, as it 
wouuid have been if he had carried the day, and settled an 
universal i)cacc : for, it is an etjual prudence, to make tlie 
best of a bad game, and to manatro a good one. The day 
that he was repulsed, he playvflf and tlie ni(;ht that he kill- 
ed himself, he reatl, as vahiiug the loss of his Jlifo, and tlie 
missing of an office, at the some rate. People, 1 know, are 
apt to pronounce ujjon other mou's infirmities by the mea^ 
sure of tlieir own, and to thuik it impossible that a man 
should be content to be burnt, wounded, killed, or shackled, 
tliough in srmie cases he may. It is only for a cpreat mind 
to judge of ^reat tiiin^'".s; for otherwise, that which is our 
infirmity will seem to be another body's, as a straight stick 
in the water appears to be crooked : he that yields, draws 
upon his own head his own ruin ; tor we are sure to get the 
better of I'ortune, if we do but struggle with her. Fencers 
and wrestlers, we see what blows and bruises they endure, 
not only for honor, but lor exercise. If we turn our backs 
once, we are routed and pursued ; that man only is happy 
that draws good out of evil, that stands fast in his judgment, 
and unmoved witli any external violence ; or however, so 
little moved, that the keenest arrow ui the quiver of For- 
tune is but as the prick of a needle to him rather than a 
wound ; and all her other wenpons fall upon him only as 
hail uix)n the roof of a house, that cnickles and skips oif 
again, without any darange to the inJjabitant. 

A generous and ch ar-sightod young jnan will take it 
for a happiness to encoun1(T ill fortune. It is ,p. , roat-st 
nothing for a man to hold up his ht^ul in aovii huuVversity 
calm; but to maintain his [)ost when all others »•"* ^i"' f'lit'init- 
have quitted tlieir ground, and there to stand ^"»^'*"^'^- 
upright where other men are beaten down, this is divine 
and praiseworthy. What ill is there in torments, or in 
those things which we commonly account grievous crosses 1 
The great evil is the want of courage, the bowing and sub- 
mitting to them, which can never happen to a wise man ; 
for be stands upright under any weiji;Ut', \\oUv\\\w \!wa\.'\^\» 
be borne dlsplcasca him ; he knows \\va ^Vt«v\^v '^^^ ^s^'®^'' 
soever may be any mail's lot, \\c wcvviTC c^ornvVolvoASiV^^^S^"^ 
Ais own. iVature, he says, decciNii^ wqNsq^^ \ ^^ <tf*»^oss 
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tell lis whether our chiUireii iihall be fair or foul, wise or 
foolish, good subjects or trftitors, nor wiiether our fortuDO 
shall be good or bad. We must not judge of a man by his 
ornaments, but strip him of all the aavantages and the im- 
postures of Fortune, nay, of his very body too, and look iato 
his mind. If he can see a naked sword at Jiis eyes without so 
much as winking ; if he make it a thing indifferent to him 
whether his life go out at his throat or at his mouth ; if he 
can hear himself sentenced to torments or exiles, and under 
the very hand of the executioner, says thus to himself, " All 
this I am provided far, and it is no more than a man that is 
to suffer tlie fate of humanity." This is the temper of mind 
that speaks a man happy ; and without this, all the conflu- 
ences of external comforts signify no more than the persona^ 
ting of a king upon the stage ; when the curtain is drawn, we 
arc players again. Not that I pretend to exempt a wise 
man out of the number of men, as if he had no sense of pain; 
but 1 reckon him as compounded of body and soul : the body 
is irrational, and may be galled, burnt, tortured ; but the 
rational part is fearless, invincible, and not to be shaken. 
This is it that I reckon upon as the supreme good of man ; 
which, until it be perfected, is but an unsteady agitation of 
thought, and in the perfection an immovable stability. It 
is not in our contentions with Fortune as in those of the 
theatre, where we may throw down our arms, and pray for 
quarter ; but here we must die firm and resolute. There 
needs no encouragement to those things wliich we are in- 
clined to by a natural instinct, as the preservation of our- 
selves with ease and pleasure ; but if it comes to the trial 
of our faith by torments, or of our courage by wounds, these 
are dilliculties that we must be armed against by philosophy 
and prccci)t : and yet all this is no more than what we were 
born to, and no matter of wonder at all ; so tiiat a wise 
man prepares himself for it, as expecting whatsoever may 
be will he. My body is frail, and liable not only to the im- 
pressions of violence, but to alliictions also, that naturally 
succeed our pleasures. Full meals bring crudities; whoringr 
and drinking make the hands to shake and the knees to 
tremble. It is only the surprise and newness of the thing 
which makes that misfortune terrible, which, by premedita- 
tion, might be made easy to us : for that which some people 
make light by sufferance, otliers do by foresight Whatso- 
ever is necessary, we must bear patiently. It is no new 
thing to die, no new thing to mouni^ vod tio new thing to 
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but frauds, snares, and inordinate motions of the mind ; and 
they are never withoat a tliousand pretences and occasions 
of doing a man mischief They have their informers, their 
knights of the post ; they can make an interest with powerful 
men, and one may be robbed as well upon the bench as 
upon the highway. They lie in wait for advantages, and 
live in perpetual agitation betwixt hope and fear ; whereas 
he that is truly composed will stand all shocks, either of 
violences, flatteries, or menaces, without perturbation. It 
is an inward fear that makes us curious after what we 
hear abroad. 

It is an error to attribute either good or ill to Fortune ; 
but the matter of it we may; and we our- 

Fortune are selves are the occasion of it, being in effect 

neitiier ffood the artificers of our own happiness or misery; 
nor eviL j'^j. ^^^ mind is above fortune ; if tliat be evil, 
it makes every thing else so too ; but if* it be right and 
sincere, it corrects what is wrong, and mollifies what is 
hard, with modesty and courage. There is a great dilfer- 
ence among those that the world calls wise men. Some 
take up private resolutions of opposing Fortune, but they 
cannot go through with them ; for they are either dazzled 
with splendor on the one hand, or affrighted with terrors 
on the other : but there are others that will close and grap- 
ple with Fortune, and still come ofi^ victorious. Mucius 
overcame the fire ; Regulus, the gibbet ; Socrates, poison ; 
llutilius, banishment; Cato, death; Fabricius, riches; Tu- 
bero, poverty ; and Sextius, honors. But there are some 
again so delicate, that they cannot so much as bear a scan- 
dalous report ; which is the same thing as if a man should 
quarrel for being justled in a crowd, or dashed as he walks 
in tlie streets. lie that has a groat way to go must expect 
a slip, to stumble, and to be tired. To the luxurious man 
frugality is a punishment ; labor and industry to the slug- 
gard ; nay, study itself is a tonnent to him : not that these 
things are hard to us by nature, but we ourselves are vain 
and irresolute: nay, we wonder many of us, how any man 
can live witliout wine, or endure to rise so early in a morning. 

A brave man must expect to bo tossed ; for he is to steer 

Virtue is «iori- ^"^ course in tlio toeUi of Fortune, and to 

ous in extremi- work against wiud and weather. In iJiesufiler- 

ties. jjjg Qjf torments, though tliere appears but one 

virtue, a man exercises many. That which is most eminent 

is patience, (which is but a bTanc^ d ^tMvVadA^ l^XlaAXfi 
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is prudence also in the clioice of the action, and in the bear- 
ing what we cannot avoid ; and there is constancy in bear- 
ing it resolutely : and there is the same concurrence also 
of several virtues in other generous undertakings. When 
Leonidas was to carry his 800 men into the Straits of 
Thermopyioj, to put a stop to XerxesV husrc army : •* Conic, 
fellow-soldiers," sayaj he, *'c?at your diruiers licre as if you 
were to sup in another world/' And thry answered his reso- 
lution. How plain and imperious was that short speech of 
Cffiditius to his men upon a dcsporntc action ! and how glo- 
rious a mixture was there in it both of bravery and pru- 
dence ! " Soldiers," says he, *• it is necessary for us to go, 
but it is not necessary tor us to return." This brief and 
pertinent harangue was worth ten thousand of the frivolous 
cavils and distinctions of tlie schools, whicli rather break 
the mind than Ibrtify it ; and when it is once perplexed and 
pricked with dilHcultics and scruples, there they leave it. 
Our passions are numerous and strong, and not to be 
mastered with quirks and tricks, as if a man should under- 
take to defend tlic cause of Ood and man with a bulrush. 
It was a remarkable piece of honor and policy together, that 
action of Caesar's, upon the takinrr of Pompey's cabinet at 
the battle of Pharsalia : it is probable that the letters in it 
might have discovered who were Iiis friends, and who his 
enemies ; and yet he burnt it witliout so much as opening 
it: esteeming it the noblest w?\y of pardon in :r, to knop him- 
self ignorant both of the of'end'.'r and oi' tlic olfrnce. It 
was a brave presence of mind also in Alexander, who, 
upon advice that his physician Philip intended to poison hhn, 
took tlie letter of advice in one Jiand, and the cuj) in the 
other; delivering PJiilip the letter to read while he himself 
drank the ])otiou. 

Some are of opinion that death gives a man courage to 
support pain, and that pain fortities a man 
against death : but I say rather, that a wise ^ v[,"?i(,^<.'"' 
man depends upon himself against both, and 
tliat he does not either sutler with patience, in hopes of 
death, or die willingly, because he is weary of life ; but he 
bears the one, and waits for the otlu^r, and carries a divine 
mind through all the accidents of huin;ui lifth lie looks 
upon faitli and honesty as tiie most sacred good of mankind, 
and neither to be forced by necessity nor corrupted by 
reward ; kill, burn, tear him in piece's, he will h^ tx>3fe ^s3k 
Jhis trust: and the more any maw VcXtox^X^cticv^^'Vi^scci^'^i* 
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a secret, the deeper will he hide it Resolution is the 

m^nabli3 defoiuie of human weakness, and it is a WOD- 

li Providence that attends it Horatius Cocles opposed 

in trie body to the whole army, until the bridge was cut 

n beliind him, and then leaped into tlie river with his 

rd m his hand, and cainu on safe to liis party. There 

s a iellow ([uestiuned about a plot upon tlie life of a 

ant, and put to the turturc to declare his confederates : 

uani(;d, by one and one, all the tyrant^s friends that were 

out him : and still as they were named, they were put to 

»ath : the tyrant asked him at la^st if there were any more. 

es, says he, yourself were in the plot; and now you have 

.ever another friend letl in the world : whereupon the tyrant 

;ut the throats of his own guards. " He is the happy man 

Jiat is the master, of hunsel^ and triumphs over the fear of 

death, which has overcome tlic conquerors of the world." 



CHAP. XVIL 

Our happiness drpersJs hi a ffrcat measure upon the 

choice of our comjmny. 

The comfort of life depends upon conversation. Good 
ofTjccs, and concord, and human society, is like the working 
of an arch of stone ; all would fall to the g^round if one 
piece did not support another. Alwve all thinjrs k-t us have 
a tenderness tor blcx)d ; au<l it is yet too little not to hurt, 
unless we proiit one another. Wo. are to relieve the dis- 
tressed; to j)ut the \van<!erer into liis v/ny ; and to divide 
our bread with the hun^rry : which is but the doin<( of good 
to ourselves; for we are (»nly several members of one great 
body. Nay, we nre all oi' a consnn^uiniiy ; formed of the 
same materials, and designed to the same end : this oblige 
us to a mutual tenderness and eonvert-e ; and the other, t 
live with a regard to equity und justice. The love of societ 
is natural ; but the choicte of our company is matter c 
virtue and prudence. Noble examples stir us up to nol 
actions; and the very history of large and public souls, 
spires a man with generous thoughts. It makes a man 1( 
to be in action, and doing something that the world mai 
Die hctior for; as protecting tJie weak, delivering' 
oppressed, pimMiing the insolent. It is ^ ^xenl \^s 
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Oie very conscience of giving* a gc-od cxrw^j'..-: :»c-5>:Je. ti.it 
it is the flrrealc-st «::»;i cation any n-.-i!: n:.i: 'v.y •. :• r. !::e aire 
he lives in. llo that converse? \v::!i iiiC ;.r-..j-: >:.l.'. :•« 
pufibd up; a lustful acqiiaintanc-? r.-i '-:•:•? r-. ir:'-:i '.ysi-iv...:.'' : 
and the way to secure a rian tV'.in v.ick* ••:ne>.? :* tv v.-.::.- 

draw from (he oxaniijl-fs •::* it. J: ;.- t- : : i * i/ive ::---!:i 

near us, but more to i: a vo r : . •. : . i u- / * -. : .• i: « : : . - •; .\ i. r: : :1 e?, 
pleasure, and case, are, no tioubt of it. sreui c:-r.-..p:vrs ?i' 
manners. A rocky ground harueiib ii,e hvrs'i's :.y.f: the 
mountaineer makes tho bc-^t s Mivr. tl'iO r.ir.rr :.-'i>rr the 
best pioneer, and severity of v:.i-. ;]»]::•;■-•:*.::.:'.•. s :!.e ;:. nc. 
In all excesses and oxtre::::ilea of ^jod lu-': ..:* :V. :' rv.. '.•:•, 
let us have recours-o t^ p'real examples ::/.:: i.iv.? c-::r.r ::::.».' i 
both. ** These are the best instrucKr.- liiut :•::.•:•:. ::• :hv.r 
lives, and prove liicir y:*jTi]> Ly tii'iir a'.'t:.»r:-." 

As an ill air ruay c :-.•.!•:. iij-cr a ^ .-.'. »; •::-:.:.::'.:.. 5-. i.'..y a 
place of ill exaiupio en-ianj^cr :-. ;•.••: d .-•.:.. .^. .... . ,_ 

Nay, there are some plMccs'thrit I.uvo c f.'.r.d si.' ••.: -..-s'.'- Ls 
of privilenro to be lico::*io: :.r. aui! v. h -r-v 1 .i:-: iiry « ' . '; - ■ -- 
and dissolution oi' uv-ml'/.s j'.... to Ia ..v.-- ^-••'-" •*• 

ful ; iur trreat erjii;. •)-••;• ;.-.v •/.*:: ; .•.;. : ".y uii-j oxc . vv to 
wickedness. Tho.-o ii: :•.';•:.' •.-. f. '.-.• t.v-. :.>.•■] ?•.-• I'^.-ii'-.r-'j* 
to our mann ers. 1 1 ;. r. 1 1! i r . i •.: .-■:*»•.• ..: • :j :; /- . . n •: '.1 oy t h e 
looseness of Carii]o;i:a : rii •; t :!. a ■•.•.••r.".».r'.r :.y h.s 
arms, he was ovcr.-vr.ie ]'V i. s ...:> • .-•. 1 v.'..;.': &-. .'^..on 
live among biildi'.i'a as (;;;'0.:j •. •..'.-: :.* :••.'. a :.iiii; i.-av 
be temperate in aaiy p'acL*, 1/:*. *.'/ .-.•. '.r'.-.'ir':; :«cn M.f.t'L":r- 
inic up and down every wh<:- re* rii.I -".r.-v ♦..•ii- s!/.c*a';'<; of 
lust, luxury, and exce.-s. Ivt^ro rir ov . / .s i/.-t .«;.iV; to 
cxiwse ourselves to tJie Vinv/ :.*':.•:). J:" •.•.».• Vi'.t-.r.'.'U.- IJau- 
nibal himself could not re.:l-'. Ir. v,}.fit .-ii^jil IjM.'.rne f.f o-f 
tlien that are suijduod, uvA 'jivi- 'sr-y i:\ ?m •/..■• :j?t.^ alr« 'sdy ? 
lie that has to do with an ei:'.'iiiv .ri i.i.- or'.;.-*, Ii'is a h:ir(i<:r 
task upon him than he- tliat i.s to Kr.<:'jn:.'f-r<.i:': lU th*; il^M: 
Lis hazard is irreater if i.o lo&es iSPAi].'], .'.ud h.'s duly is 
perpetual ; for he has no place or Ihua !'«r ro-rt. Jf J j^ive 
way to pleasure, J mn.sl a!.-o yield to ;rri"il to pov».Tty, to 
labor, ambition, anger, ujjtii I am loni t'.» p:'.o«-.- hy iny lu.'s- 
fbrtuues and lusts, ilwi airainst all this ])hlo.».(ipijy pro- 
pounds a liberty, tlmt is i.j saj*, a liberty froi.i the .-ervico of 
accidents and 'lbrtui:e. There is not any thiuy that does 
more mischief to mankind than u\<'.vo;\yol^n \\vA.*X.vst>s» -ws*^ 
philosopli/, tliat do not live v\« Wj^ \,vi\iJt\v\ >\vvi'^ ^^^ > 
scandal to virtue. How cau a.i\v I'oaxv. «x^^O. ^v^^^^ssa 
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ehould steer a fortunate course when tlie pilot lies wallow- 
ing in his own vomit? It is a usual thing, first to learn to 
do ill ourselves, and then to instruct otlicrs to do so: hut 
that man must needs he very wicked that has gathered into 
himself tlic wickedness of otiier people. 

The host conversation is with the philosophers ; that is to 
Practical piiiio- ^ay, with such of them as teach us matter, not 
sopiMtrs are tiie words : that preach to us things necessary* 
best company, a.nd keep US to the practice of them. There 
can he no peace in human life without the contempt of all 
events. There is nothing that either puts better thoughts 
into a man, or sooner sets him right that is out of the way, 
than a good companion : for the example has the force of a 
precept, and touches the heart with an afiection to goodneasL 
And not only the frequent hearing and seeing of a wise 
man delights us, but the very encounter of him suggests 
profitable contemplation ; such as a man finds himself moved 
with when he goes inlo a holy place. I will take more 
care with whom 1 eat and drink than what; for without a 
friend, the table is a manger. Writing does well, but per- 
sonal discourse and conversation does better : for men give 
great crcdit to their ears', and take stronger impressions 
from example than precept Oloantlies had never hit Zeno 
so to the life, if he had not been in with him at all his pri- 
vacies: if he had not watched and observed him whether or 
not he practised as he taugiit. — Plato gol more from Soc- 
rates' manners than from his tcords ; and it was not the 
school, but the company and fam'd'wriiy of Epicurus, tiiat 
made Metrodorus, Hcrniaclius, and Polya'nus so famous. 

Now, though it bo by instinct that we covet society, and 
The Dioro com- ^^oid solitude, wc should yet take this along 
paiiythpinore wilh US, that the niorc acc[uaintance the more 
danger. danger. Nay, there is not one man of a hun- 
dred that is to be trusted with himself. If conjpany cannot 
alter us, it mny interrupt us ; and he that so much as stops 
upon the way loses a great deal of a short life, which we 
yet make s^Iiorter by our inconstancy. If an enemy were at 
our heels, what haste should we make ! but death is so, and 
yet we never mind it. There is no venturing of tender and 
easy natures among the people, for it is odds that tliey will 
go over to the major party. It would, perhaps, shake the 
constancy of Socrates, Cato, liOilius, or any of us all, even 
when our resolutions are at l\\e Uelj^V^^A «XAiA^<&^tfy:.VL 
of vice that presses upon ua witYi a ^4 cS\f\^^^ va8SQsstvVs< 
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It is a world of mischief that may be done by one single ex- 
ample of avarice or luxury. One voluptuous palate makes 
a great many. A wealthy neighbor stirs up envy, and a 
fleering companion moves ill-nature wherever he comes. 
What will become of those people then that expose them- 
selves to a popular violence ? which is ill both ways ; either 
if they comply with tlie wicked, because they are many, or 
quarrel with the multitude because they are not principled 
alike. The best way is to retire, and associate only with 
those tliat may be the better for us, and we for them. These 
respects arc mutual ; for while we teach, we learn. To deal 
freely, I dare not trust myself in the hands of much com- 
pany : I never go abi*oad that I come home again the same 
man I went out Something or other that I had put in order 
is discomposed ; some passion that I had subdued gets head 
again ; and it is just with our minds as it is afler a long in- 
disposition with our bodies ; we are grown so tender, that 
the least breatli of air exposes us to a relapse. And it is no 
wonder if a numerous conversation be dangerous, where 
there is scarce any single man but by his discourse, example, 
or behavior, does either recommend to us, or imprint in us, 
or, by a kind of contagion, insensibly infect us with one vice 
or other; and the more people the greater is the peril. 
Especially let us have a care of public spectacles where 
wickedness insinuates itself with pleasure; and, above all 
others, let us avoid spectacles of cruelty and blood ; and 
have nothing to do with those that are perpetually whining 
and complaining; tliere may be faith and kindness there, but 
no peace. People that are either sad or fearful, we do 
conmionly, for tiieir own sakes, set a guard upon them, for 
fear they should make an ill use of being alone ; especially 
the imprudent, who are still contriving of mischief, either 
for others or for themselves, in cherishing their lusts, or 
forming their designs. So much for the choice of a com' 
panion; wo shall now proceed to that of a friend. 
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CHAP. xvnL 

The blessings of friendship. 

Of all felicities, the most charming is that of a Jinn and 
gentle friendship. It sweetens all our cares, dis];)el8 our 
sorrows, and counsels us in all extremities. Nay, if there 
were no other comfort in it than the hare exercise of so 
generous a virtue, even for that single reason, a man would 
not be without it. Beside, that it is a sovereign antidote 
agamst all calamities, even against the fear of death itself 

But we are not yet to number our friends by the visits 
Every man is ^^^^ *^® made US ; and to confound the decen- 

not a friend cics of ceremony and commerce with the of* 
tiiat makes us fioca of united affectiojis, Caius Gracchus, and 
^ ^"'**' after him Livius Drusus, were the men that 
introduced among the Romans the fashion of separating their 
visitants ; some were taken into their closet, otliers were 
only admitted into the anlechmnher : and some, again, were 
fain to wait in tlie hall perhaps, or in the court. So tliat they 
had ihOiiT first, their second, and their third rate friends; 
but none of them true : only they are called so in course, as 
we salute strangers with some title or other of respect at a 
venture. There is no depending upon those men that only 
take their compliment in tlieir turn, and rather slip through 
the door than enter at it He will find himself in a great 
mistake, that either seeks for a friend in a palace, or tries 
him at a feast. 

The great difficulty rests in the choice of him ; that is to 
„,. , . ^ say, in the first place, let him be virtuous, for 

The choice of ••" • , . ' , ., . * «.• r» 

a friend. "^'^^^ ^^ contagious, and there is no trusting of 
the sound and the sick together ; and he ought 
to be a wise man too, if a body knew where to find him ; but 
in this case, he that is least ill is best, and the highest de- 
gree of human prudence is only tlie most venial folly. That 
friendship where men's aflections are cemented by an equal 
and by a common love of goodness, it is not either hope or 
fear, or any private interest, that can ever dissolve it: but 
we carry it with us to our graves, and lay down our lives 
for it with satisfaction. Paulina's good and mine (says our 
autJjor) were so wrapped up together, tliat in consulting her 
coin/brt I provided for my own ; and Niftwal co<e^ \ia\. \fsft- 
vajJ upon her to take less care fox me» ^'a ^^n^^^ ^^Yssx 
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me to take more care for myself. Sonic people make it a 
question, whether is the great e:<t deliglit, the enjoying of 
an old friendship, or the acquiring of a new one ! but it is 
in the preparing of a friendship, and in the possession of it, 
as it is with tlie husbandman in sowing and reaping ; his 
delight is the hope of his labor in the one case, and the fruit 
of it in the otJier. My conversation lies among my books, 
but yet in the letters of a friend, niethinks I Jiave his com- 
pany; and when I answor them, I do not only write, but 
speak : and, in effect, a friend is an eye, a heart, a tongue, 
a hand, at all distances. W'lien friends see one anotlier 
personally, they do not soe one another as they do when 
they are divided, where the meditation dignities tJie pros- 
pect; but thoy are ctroctually in a grcdtineasure abse}it 
even when thoy are j^rt'ocnt. Consider their nights apart, 
their private studies, their separate employments, and neces- 
sary visits; and thoy are almost as much together dividctl as 
present. True friends are the wliole world to one another ; 
and he that is a friend to himself is also a friend to mankind. 
Even in my very studies, the greatest delight 1 take in what 
I learn is Uie teaching of it to otiiers ; for there is no relish, 
niethinks, in the possession of any tiling without a partner; 
nay, if wisdom itself were otlered me upon condition only 
of keeping it to myself^ F should undoubtedly refuse it. 

Lucilius tells me, that he was written to by a friend, but 
cautions me withal not to say any thing to Tii«r.j must be 
him of the afiair in question ; for he hiiuself no r««s.TVfs in 
stands upon the same guard. What is this but »'"«"«i«Wi»- 
to affirm and to deny tiie same thing in the same breath, in 
calling a man a friend, whom we dure not trust as our own 
soul ? For there must be no roserves in friendship : as much 
deliberation as you pleaiJC before the league is struck, but 
no doubtings or jealousies alter. It is a preposterous weak- 
ness to love a man before we know him, and not to care for 
him ailer. It requires time to consider of a friendship, but 
the resolution once taken, entitles him to my very heart. 
I look upon my thoughts to be as safo in his breast as in my 
own : I shall, without any scruple, mako him the confidant 
of my most secret cares and counsels. It goes a great way 
toward tlie making of a man faithful, to let him widerstand 
that you think him so ; and he that does but so much as sus- 
pect that I will deceive him gives me a kind of right to 
cozen him. When I am with my friend^ ixv(il\v\\\V;&\^3Kv^<2i^^N 
And 08 much at liberty to ?]^a\i aiv^ Wxvcv^^^ \a ^x;^'^*^ 
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and as our hearts are one, bo must be our interest and 
convenience ; for friendship lays all things in common, and 
nothing can be good to the one that is ill to the other. I do 
not speak of such a community as to destroy one another's 
propriety ; but as the father and the mother have two chil- 
dren, not one apiece, but each of them two. 

But let us have a care, above all things, that our kindnesB 
be rightfully founded ; for where there is any 

ftSsS other invitation to friendship than the firiaid. 
ship itself, that friendsliip will be bought and 
sold. He derogates from the majesty of it that makes it 
only dependent upon good fortune. It is a narrow considera- 
tion for a man to please himself in the thought of a friend, 
" because," says he, " I shall have one to help me when I 
am sick, in prison, or in want" A brave man should rather 
take delight in the contemplation of doing the same offices 
for another. He tliat loves a man for his own sake is in an 
error. A friendship of interest cannot last any long^er than 
the interest itself; and this is the reason that men in pros- 
perity are so mucli followed, and when a man goes down 
the wind, nobody comes near him. Tem]liorary friends will 
never stand the test One man is forsaken for fear of profit, 
another is betrayed. It is a negotiation, not a friendship, 
that Jias an eye to advantages ; only, througli the corruption 
of times, that which was formerly a friendship is now 
become a design u|x>n a booty : alter your testament, and 
you lose your friend. But my end of friendship is to have 
one dearer to me than myself, and for the saving of whose 
life I would cheerfully lay down my own ; taking this along 
with me, that only wise men can be friends, others are but 
companions ; and that there is a great diflerence also betwixt 
love and friendship ; the one may sometimes do us hurt, the 
other always does us good, for the one friend is hopeful to 
another in all cases, as well in prosperity as in affliction. 
We receive comfort, even at a distance, from those we love, 
but then it is light and faint ; whereas, presence and con- 
versation touch us to the quick, especially if we find the 
man we love to be such a person as we wish. 

It is usual with princes to reproach tlie living by com- 

Tiic loss of a niending the dead, and to praise those people 

friend i.s iiardiy for speaking truth from whom there is oo 

to be repaired, longer any danger of hearing it This is 

Augustuses case : he was forced to banish his daughter Julia 

for her common and prostituted impudence \ vo&c^ifi\^Y^ 
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fresh informations, he was often heard to say, " If Agrippa 
or Mecenas had been now alive, tliis would never have 
been." But yet where the fault lay may be a question ; 
for perchance it was his own, that haid rather complain for 
the want of them than seek for others as good. The 
Roman losses by war and by fire, Augustus could quickly 
supply and repair ; but for the loss of two friends he lamented 
his whole life after. Xerxes, (a vain and a foolish prince) 
when he made war upon Greece, one told him, " It would 
never come to a battle ;" another, " That ho would find 
only empty cities and countries, for they would not so much 
as stand the very fame of his coming ;" others soothed him 
in the opinion of his prodigious numbers ; and they all 
concurred to puff him up to his destruction ; only Damara- 
tus advised him not to depend too much upon his numbers, 
for he would rather fmd tlicm a burden to him than an ad- 
vantage : and that three hundred men in the straits of the 
mountains would be sufficient to give a check to his whole 
army ; and that such an accident would undoubtedly turn 
his vast numbers to his confusion. It fell out afterward as 
he foretold, and he had thanks for his fidelity. A miserable 
prince, that among so many thousand subjects, had but one 
servant to tell him truth ! 



CHAP. XIX. 

He that would he happy must take an account of his time. 

In the distribution of human life, we find that a great 
part of it passes away in evil doing ; a greater yet in doing 
just nothing at all: and efToclually the whole in doing 
things beside our business. Some hours we bestow upon 
ceremony and servile attendances ; some upon our pleasures, 
and the remainder runs at waste. What a deal of time is it 
that we si>end in hopes and fears, love and revenge, in 
balls, treats, making of interests, suing for oflices, soliciting 
of causes, and slavish flatteries ! The shortness of life, I 
know, is the common complaint both of fools and philoso- 
phers ; as if tlie time we have were not sufficient for our 
dutiea But it is with our lives as with our estates^ o. ^g:^^ 
husband makes a little go a ^xeaX. \j^^ \ \^\va\^■^^\'^ '^^s^R 



revenue of a prince fall into the hands of a prodigal, it is 
gone in a moment So that the time allotted us, if it were 
well employed, were abundantly enough to answer all the 
ends and purposes of mankind. But we squander it away 
in avarice, drink, sleep, luxury, ambition, iawning address- 
es, envy, rambling, voyages, impertinent studies, change 
of counsels, and the like ; and when our portion is spent* we 
find the want of it, though we gave no heed to it in ti^e 
passage : insomuch, that we have rather made our life short 
tlian found it so. You shall have sonic people perpetually 
playing with their fingers, whistling, Immming, and talking^ 
to themselves ; and others consume their davs in tlie composh 
ing, hearing, or reciting of songs and lampoons. Ilow 
many precious mornings do we spend in consultation with 
barbers, tailors, and tire-women, patcliing and painting, 
betwixt the comb and tlie glass ! A council must be called 
upon every hair we cut ; and one curl amiss is as much as 
a body's life is worth. The truth is, we are more solicitous 
about our dress than our manners, and about tlie order of 
our periwigs than that of tlie government At this rate, 
let us but discount, out of a life of a hundred years, that 
time which has been spent upon popular negotiations, frivo- 
lous amours, domestic brawls, sauntering up and down to no 
purpose, diseases that we have brought upon ourselves, and 
this large extent of life will not amount perhaps to the 
minority of another man. It is a long being, but perchance 
a short life. And what is the reason of all this 1 We live 
as we should never die, and without any thought of hu- 
man frailty, when yet the very moment we bestow upon 
this man or thing, may, peradvcnture, be our last But tlie 
greatest loss of time is delay and expectation, which depend 
u])on the future. We let go the present, wliich we have in our 
own power ; we look forward to that which depends upon 
Fortune ; and so quit a certainty for an uncertainty. We 
should do by time as we do by a torrent, make use of it 
while we have it, for it will not last always. 
The calamities of human nature may be divided into tlie 
fear of death, and tlie miseries and errors of 
uav^ui^'^hi^lffi' And it is the great work of mankind 
lift! is irksoine, to uiastcr tlio 0110, and to rectify the other; 
ordcaihterrihie.j^jjjj SO live, as neither to make life irksome 
to us, nor death terrible. It should be our care, before we 
are old, to Jive well, and when we are so, to die well ; that 
wc may expect our end without eai^uesa*. tot \!(.\a\bA duty 
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of life to prepare ourselves for death : and there is not an 
hour we live that does not mind us of our mortality. Time 
runs on, and all thinirs liave their fate, though it lies in 
the dark. The period is certain to nature, but wiiai am I 
the better for it if it be not so to me ? We propound 
travels, arms, adventures, without ever con^idorin^ that 
death lies in the way. Our term is set, and none" of us 
know how near it is : but we are all of us asrreed. that the 
decree is unchangeable. Why should we wonder to have 
that befall us to-day which miirht have happened to us 
any minute since we were born ' Let us therefore live a^ 
if every moment were to be our last: and set our ac- 
counts rigrht every day that passe? over our heads. We 
are not ready for death, and therefore we fear it, because 
we do not know what will become of us when we are 
gone; and that consideration strikes us with an inexplicable 
terror. The way to avoid this dittraction is to contract 
our business and our thcu'rhts: when the mind is once 
settled, a dav or an acfc is all one to us ; and the series of 
time, which is now our trouble, will be then our deliofht : 
for he that is steadily resf«lvcd against all uncertainties, 
shall never be disturbed with the variety of them. Let us 
make haste, therc^fore, to live, since every day to a wise 
man is a new life: tor he has dune his business the day 
before, and so pre})ared himself tl»r the noxt, that if it be 
not his last, he knows vet tiiat it niiLut huve boon so. Xo 
man enjoys the true taste of lile, but i*e that is v.illing and 
ready to quit it. 

The wit of man is not able to express the blindness of 
Iminan folly in taking so nmch moro care c»f 
our fortunes, our Iiuuses, and our n!(»]i«\v, tarouf.mr^fij! 
than we do of our lives : every body breaks tuin^s than of 
in upon the one irratis, but we btiake our- om hvc-s. 
selves to fire and sword if any man iii\{ule3 the other: 
There is no dividing in the case of patrimony, but people 
share our time with us at pit'a.^urc : so profuse are w^e of 
that only thing whereof v»'c may be honestly covetous. It 
is a connnon practice to ask an hour or twf) of a friend for 
sucli or such a husiness, and it is as easily granted ; botli 
parties only considering the occasion, and not the tiling 
itself. They never put time to accoiuit, which is the most 
valuable of all precious things : but because they do not see 
it, they reckon upon it as nothing ; and yet these e^%^ 'nx^'Ck^ 
when they come to die, would givQ tk^i'^YtfJ^'Ji ''K^iSi^iQt^^Msiift 
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hours again which tliey 80 incoHniierately cast away before; 
but there id no recovering of them. If they could number 
their days that arc yet to come as they can those that are 
already pa^t, how would those very people tremble at the 
apprehension of death, though a hundred years hence, that 
never so much as tliink of it at present, thouffh they know 
not but it may take them away the next immolate tiinute! 
It is an usual saying, " I would give my life for such or such 
a friend," when, at the same time, we do give it without so 
much as thinking of it ; nay, when that friend is never the 
better for it, and we ourselves the worse. Our time is set^ 
and day and night we travel on : there is no baiting by the 
way, and it is not in the power of either prince or people to 
prolong it Such is the love of life, that even those decrepit 
dotards, that have lost the use of it will yet beg the continu- 
ance of it, and make themselves younger than tliey are, as i£ 
they could cozen even Fate itself. When they fall sick, 
what promises of amendment if they escape that bout ! what 
exclamations against the folly of their misspent time ! and 
yet if they recover, they relapse. No man takes care to live 
well, but long ; when yet it is in every body's power to do 
the former, and in no man's to do the latter. We consume 
our lives in providing the very instruments of life, and govern 
ourselves still with a regard to the future ; so that we do not 
properly live, but we are about to live. IIow great a shame 
is it to be laying new foundations of life at our last gasp, 
and for an old man (that can only prove his age by his 
board) with one foot in the grave, to go to school again I 
Wliilc we are young, we may learn ; our minds are tracta- 
ble, and our bodies lit for labor and study ; but when age 
comes on, we are seized with languor and sloth, afflicted 
with diseases, and at last we leave the world as ignorant as 
we came into it: only we die worse than we were born; 
which is none of Nature's fault, but ours; for our fears, sus- 
picions, perfidy, &.c. are from ourselves. I wish with all 
my soul that 1 Jiad thought of my end sooner, but I mubt 
make the more haste now, and spur on, like those that set 
out lale upon a journey ; it will be better to learn late than 
not at all, though it be but only to instruct me how I may 
leave the stage with honor. 

In the division of life, there is time present, past, and io 
come. What we do is short, what we shaU do .pj^j^g preiwiit 
js doubtful, but what we ha\}e done is certain, past, and to' 
and out of the power of Fortune. The "g&aeaiea come. 
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of time is wonderfully quick, and a man must look back- 
ward to see it : and, in that retrospect, he has all past ages 
at a view : but tlic present gives us the slip unperceived. 
It is but a moment that we live, and yet we are dividintr it 
into childhood, youth, man^s estate, and old rtfrc, all which 
degrees we bring into that narrow compass. If we do not 
watch, we lose our opportunities ; if we do not make haste, 
we are left behind ; our best hours escape us, the worst are 
to come. The purest part of our life runs first, and leaves 
only the dregs at the bottom ; and " tliat time, which is good 
for nothing else, we dedicate to virtue ;" and only pro^xDund 
to begin to live at an age that very few people arrive at. 
What greater folly can tliere be in tlie world than tliis loss 
of time, the future being so uncertain, and the damages so 
irreparable ? If death be necessary, why should any man 
fear it f and if the time of it be uncertain, why should not 
we always expect it ] We should therefore first prepare 
ourselves by a virtuous life against the dread of an inevitable 
death ; and it is not for us to put off being good until such 
or such a business is over, for one business draws on an* 
other, and we do as good as sow it, one grain produces more. 
It is not enough to philosophize when we have nothing else 
to do, but we must attend wisdom even to the neglect of 
all things else; for we are so far from having time to spare, 
that tlie age of tlie world would be yet too narrow for our 
business ; nor is it sufficient not to omit it, but we must not 
60 much as intermit it 

There is nothing that we can properly call our own but 
our time, and yet every body tools us out of it we can can no- 
that has a mmd to it If a man borrows a thing our own 
paltry sum of money, tliore must be bonds ^^^ *^"' ^*™°- 
and securities, and every common civility is presently 
charged upon account; but he- that has my time, thinks he 
owes me nothing for it, though it be a debt that gratitude 
itself can never repay. I cannot call any man poor that has 
enough still left, be it never so little ; it is good advice yet 
to those that have the world before them, to play the good 
husbands betimes, for it is too late to spare at the bottom, 
when all is drawn out to the lees. lie that takes away a 
day from me, takes away what he can never restore me. 
But our time is either forced away from us, or stolen from 
us, or lost ; of which the last is the foulest miscarriage. It. 
is in life as in a journey ; a book or a eom'^mQ\i\st«^^'& n^ 
to our lodging b&Sxe we thought \tfO v^ei^ViaNX-^vj * X^v^k^ 
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tlie wliole matter we coDSume ourselves one upon another, 
without any regard at all to our own particular. I do not 
speak of such as live in notorious scandal, but even those 
men themselves, whom the world pronounces happy, are 
smothered in their felicities, servants to their professions 
and clients, and drowned in their lusts. We are apt to com- 
plain of the haughtiness of great men, when yet there is 
hardly any of them all so proud but that, at some time or 
other, a man may yet have access to him, and perhaps a 
good word or look into the bargain. Why do we not rather 
complain of ourselves, for being of all others, even to our- 
selves, the most deaf and inaccessible) 
Company and business are great devourers of time, and 
Company and ^^^ vices destroy our lives as well as our for- 
businWs are tunes. Tlie present is but a moment, and per- 
ercat (Wourers pctually in flux; the time past, we call to mind 
when we please, and it will abide the exami- 
nation and inspection. But the busy man has not leisure 
to look back, or if he has, it is an unpleasant thing to reflect 
upon a life to be repented of, whereas the conscience of a 
good life puts a man into a secure and perpetual possession 
of a felicity never to be disturbed or taken away : but ho 
that has led a wicked life is afraid of his own memory ; and, 
in the review of himself, he finds only appetite, avarice, or 
ambition, instead of virtue. But still he that is not at leisure 
many times to live, must, when his fate comes, whether he 
will or not, be at leisure to die. Alas ! what is time to 
eternity 1 the ago of a man to the age of the world 1 And 
liow much of this little do we spend in fears, anxieties, tears, 
childhood ! nay, we sleep away the one half. How great a 
part of it runs away in luxury and excess : the ranging of our 
guests, our servants, and our dishes I As if we were to eat 
and drink not for satiety, but ambition. The nights may 
w^ell seem sliort that are so dear bought, and bestowed upon 
wine and women ; the day is lost in expectation of the night, 
and the night in the api)rehenc!ion of the morning. There 
is a terror in our very pleasures ; and this vexatious thought 
in the very height of them, that they will not last always: 
whicli is a canker in the delights, even of the greatest and 
the most fortunate of men. 
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CHAP. XX. 

Happy is the man that may choose his own business. 

Oh the blessings of privacy and leisure ! The wish of the 
powerful and eminent, but the privileffe only of inferiors ; 
who are the only people that live to memsel vcs : nay, the 
very thought and hope of it is a consolation, even in tlie 
middle of all the tumults and hazards tliat attend greatness. 
It was Augustus's prayer, that he might live to retire and 
deliver himself from public business : his discourses were 
still pointing that way, and the highest felicity which this 
mighty prince had in prospect, was the divesting himself 
of that illustrious state, which, how glorious soever in show, 
had at the bottom of it only anxiety and care. But it is one 
thing to retire for pleasure, and another tiling for virtue, 
which must be active even in that retreat, and give proof 
of what it has learned : for a good and a wise man does in 
privacy consult the well-being of posterity. Zeno and 
Chrysippus did greater things in their studies than if they 
had led armies, borne offices, or given laws ; which in trutli 
they did, not to one city alone, but to all mankind : their 
quiet contributed more to the common bone fit than tlie 
sweat and labor of other people. That retreat is not worth 
the while which does not alFord a man greater and nobler 
work than business. There is no slavish attendance upon 
great officers, no canvassing for places, no making of parties, 
no disappointments m my pretension to this charge, to that 
regiment, or to such or such a title, no envy of any man's 
favor or fortune; but a calm enjoyment of tlie general 
bounties of Providence in company with a good conscience. 
A wise man is never so bu^ as in the solitary contempla- 
tion of God and tlie works of Nature. He withdraws him- 
self to attend the service of future ages: and those counsels 
which he finds salutary to himself, he commits to writing 
for tlie good of afler-times, as we do the receipts of sove- 
reign antidotes or balsams. He that is well employed in 
his study, though he may seem to do nothing at all, does 
the greatest things yet of all others, in affairs both haixy^w 
and divine. To supply a friend "witii «u exxrci qH \siSi\Nss^>«^ 
give my voice for an office, these ate orliv ^x\N^\a ^w\\«t- 

P2 
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ticular obligations : but he that lays down precepts for the 
governiiiff of our lives and the moderating of our passions, 
oblinres human nature not only in the present, but in all 
succeeding generations. 

He that would be at quiet, let him repair to his philoso- 
phy, a study that has credit with all sorts of 
''quitl'Smiv.'' Jnen. The clo(iuence of the bar, or whatso- 
over else addresses to the people, is never 
witliout enemies ; but philosophy minds its own business, 
and even the worst have an esteem for it. There can never 
be such a conspiracy against virtue, the world can never 
be KG wicked, but tlie very name of a philosopher shall still 
continue voucrablc and sacred. And yet philosophy itself 
must he liaudlod modestly and with caution. IBut what 
shall wo say of Cato Uien, for his meddling in the broil of 
a civil war, and interposing himself in the quarrel betwixt 
two cura^red princes ] He that^ when Rome was split into 
tiDo fuel ions betwixt Pompoy and Cffisar, declared himself 
againtst holh, I speak this of Gate's last part ; for in his former 
time the conunonwcalth was made unfit for a wise man's 
administration. All ho could do then Vvas but bawling and 
bualinij of the air: one while he wjis lugocd and tumbled 
by the rabble, spit upon and dragged out of thoforiun, and 
thou again hurried out of the senate-house to prison. There 
are some thinirs which we proi>ound originally, and 
others tliat fall in as accesrioiy to another proj)osition. If a 
wise man retire, it is no matter whether he does it because 
the commonwealth wa^ wanting to him, or because he was 
wanting to it. But to what republic shall a man betake 
himself f Not to Athens, whore Socrates was condemned, 
and whence Aristotle tied, tor fear ho sliould have been con- 
demned t(X), and where virtue Vv'as oppressed by envy : not 
toCarthag(\ where there was nothing but tyranny, injustice, 
cruelty, and ingratitude. There is scarce any government 
to be found that will either endure a wise man, or which a 
wise man will endure ; so that privacy is made necessary, 
because the only thing which is better is nowhere to lie 
Vid. A man may commend navigation, and yet caution us 
against those seas that are troublesome and dangerous : so 
that lie does as good as connnand me not to weigh anchor 
that commands sailing only ujwn these terms. He that is 
a isluvc to business is the moat wiclcUed of slaves. 
''But how shall I get myseV^ bX B»tts^ \^^ owi tm^ 
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any hazards for money: take any pains t'orLji^.^y jj,ioiMt 
honor; and why do \vc not venture somctIiin<r i«nriia<-.i .n 
also for leisure and freedom ? without which '"'-^ ''"'^''• 
we must expect to live and die in a tumult : for po lonjjr fis 
we live in public, bu:«ineFs breaks in upon us, as one biilnw 
drives on another; and there is no avoidinof it with tMtlior 
modesty or quiet. It is a kind of whirlpool, that eiucks a 
man in, and he can never disengacje himself. A man of 
business cannot in truth be said to live, and not one ol'a 
thousand understands how do to it: for how to live, iwul how 
to die, is the lesson of every moment of our lives : ail oti.cr 
arts have their mar^tcrs. As a busy life is always a niis'.T.i- 
ble life, so it is the preato.st of all miseries to be ih"r|n'tn;.l'y 
employed upon of/u r pcoplf^s biLsitwss; tor to sloff», tt» v.iU 
to drink, at their hour; to walk their pace, and to love ;Mid 
hate as they do, is lh(» vilest of servitudes. Now, tlionirh 
business inu?'t bo quitted, let it not be done unsj'assmal'iy ; 
the longer we defer it, llie more we endan«jer our liberty ; 
and vet we nuist no more fly before the time than liu<ror wln"ii 
the time comes : or, however, v.'e must not love biisinc.'^s 
for business' sake, nor indeed do we, but for the profii tiiat 
gfons along" v.'ith it: for wo love the rev.-ard of ^lli^••r\, 
though we iiate the misery it<Q\t\ Many poopb.-, J J:nuv>', 
seek business witliout rhoosin«f it, and tliev are even wj^jtv 
of their lives wil.MOut it lor want of ontorliiinnKmt in Ihc'r 
own thou<(hts; the hours are \y;ng and hateful to thna 
when they are alone, and tlK^y seem as short on the other 
side in their delxmchos. When they are no lon<,for (vm./7- 
tiates, they are "^o'/j roar avis ; when they ghc over olji-^r 
people's business, tiiey do their own; and pretend bu-iupss, 
but they make it, and value theiiiscjhxv^ upon beincr (lioi!i.»'ht 
men of employment Liborty is the thin^r which they an? 
perpetually a-wishinnr, and never come to obtain : a tliini^ 
never to be bought nor sold, but a man must ask it of liiiii- 
self, and give it to himself. lie that has eiven pr(M)f of hi:? 
virtue in public, should do well to make a trial of il in 
private also. It is not that solitude, or a country I if •, t»:ji( lies 
innocence or frugality; but vice falls of iisolf, without v.it- 
iiesses and spectators, lor the thing it designs is tr> bo takoii 
notice of. l)id ever any njan put on rich clothes not to he 
seen J or .<^prcad the i)omp of his luxury where nobody was 
to take notice of it? If it were not for admirers a.ivi?.\f^^ 
tators tbero would be no teinptoAioivB \» ^^R.'iisa'. ^^ ^^v\ 
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koepiiiir of us from exposing them cures us of desiring them* 
for vanity and intemperance arc fed with ostentation. 

lie that has lived at sea in a storm, let him retire and die 

Several poopie "^ ^^® haven ; hut let his retreat be without 

withdraw for ostentation, and wherein he may enjoy him- 

soverai ends, ^elf with a good conscience, without the want, 

tho foar, the hatred, or the desire, of any thing ; not out 

of a malevolent detestation of mankind, but for satisfaction 

and repose. lie that shuns both business and men, either 

out of envy, or any other discontent, his retreat is but to 

tlio life of a mole : nor does ho live to himself, as a wise 

man docs, but to his bed, his belly, and his lusts. Many 

j)noplc soom to retire out of a weariness of public affairs, 

iuu\ tlio trouble of disappointments; and yet ambition finds 

tlinni out even in that recess into which fear and weariness 

had cast them; and so does luxury, pride, and most of 

the distempers of a public life. There are many that lie 

close, not tliat they may live securely, but that they may 

transorross more privately : it is their conscience, not their 

states, that insikcs them kcej) a ])orter ; for they live at such 

a rate, that to bo scon before they bo aware is to be 

(litected. Crates saw a young man walking by himself; 

" I la v(* a care/* says ho "of lewd company." Some men are 

busy ill idhMiess, and make peace more laborious and trou- 

hhi.-ouio than v/ar; nay, and more wicked too, when they 

])<.»slow it u]wn sueh lusts, and other vices, which even the 

lic(Mise of a military life would not endure, We cannot 

call these i)eo])lo men of leisure that are wiiolly taken up 

with their pleasures. A troublesome life is much to b© 

]>r(\frrre(l before a slothful one ; and it is a strange thing, 

mcliilnks, that any man should fear death that has buri^ 

himself alive ; as privacy witliout letters is but the burying 

of a man quick. 

There are some that make a boast of their retreat, which 

is ])ut a kind of lazy ambition : they retire to 

^;;',;;;';i';;.\;^\;j^make people talk of them, whereas I would 

rather withdraw to speak to myself And 

what shall that bo, Init that which we are apt to speak 

of one another? I will speak ill of myself; I will examine, 

accuj-e, and punish my inlirmitios. 1 liave no design to be 

erif-d up for a great man, that has renounced the world 

'>i a contempt ui' the vanity and madness of human life; I 

i-i'niiie nobody but myself, and I aAOLiesa ovs\^ \o tk^j^C 

IIq that comes to me for help iaII^^a)i»SI^^Qt\«xsxT2lR^.^ 
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physician, but a patient : and I shall be well enough con- 
tent to have it said, when any man leaves nie, " 1 took him 
for a happy and a learned man, and truly I find no siuli 
matter." I had rather have n)y retreat pardoned tliuu 
envied. There are some creatures that confound their lift- 
ing about their dens?, that they may not Ix) found out, and 
so should a wise man in the case of his retirement. When 
the door is open, the thief passes it by, as not worth hia 
while ; but when it is bolted and sealed, it is a temptation 
for people to be pryiufy. To have it said, " that such a one 
is never out of his study ; and sees nobody," &c. this fur- 
nishes matter for discourse. He that makes his retirement 
too strict and severe does as good as call company to take 
notice of it. 

Every man knows his ovrn constitution. One eases his 
stomach by vomit, another tuipports it with piniosopiiy r.- 
good nourishment : he that has the gout for- nuiros priVjiry 
bears wine and bathing, and every man ap- ^"'* *"«^»'«-***>'"- 
plies to the part that is most infirm. lie that shows a gouty 
foot, a lame hand, or contracted nerves, shall be permitted 
to lie still and attend his cure; and why not so in the 
vices of his mind I We must discharge all impediiiuMits, 
and make way for philosophy, as a study inconsistent with 
common business To all other things we must deny our- 
selves openly and frankly : when we are sick refuse visits, 
keep ourselves close, and lay a^iJo all public cares: and 
.shall we not do as much when we philasophize I lUiAiwi^^ 
is the drudgery of the world, and only lit for slaves, but con- 
templation is the work of v.isc men. A\)t Init that solitujie 
and comj^iny may be alIowt*d to t;ike their turns ; the one 
creates in us the love (»f manki;ul, llie other that of our- 
selves ; solitude relieves u^ when we are sick of comnanv» 
and conversation when we arc weary of being alonu ; so 
that the one cures tlio other. " Then? is no man." in line, 
"so miserable a«« lie that is at a hiss how to spend liis tiim.*." 
He is restless in his thoughts, unsteady in his counsels, 
dissatisfied with the present, w)licitou'« for the future; 
whereas he that prudently coujputi.'s his hours and his 
business, does not only fortify himself against the conunoa 
accidents of lite, but improves the most rigorous dispcuisa- 
tions of Providence to his comfort, and stands firm under 
cIl the trmls of human wc^iknes.^. 
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CHAP. XXI. 

The contempt of death makes all the miseries of life easy 

to us. 

It is a hard task to master the natural desire of life by a 
philosophical contempt of death, and to convince the world 
that there is no hurt in it, and crush an opinion that was 
hrouglit up with us from our cradles. What help? what en- 
('ounifTcnicnt ? what shall we say to human frailty, to carry 
it Ion rless through the fury of flames, and upon the points of 
i:\vonls .' wliat rhetoric shall we use to bear down tlie univer- 
sal consent of people to so dangerous an error? Tho cap- 
tion.^ and sui>erfine subtleties of the schools will never do the 
work : these? speak many things sharp, but utterly unneces- 
sary, and void of effect. The truth of it is, there is but one 
cliaiii that holds all the world in bondage, and tliat is the 
li)V(» of life. It is not that I proiwund the making of death 
KO indiff'erent to us, as it is, whether a man's hairs be even or 
ofld ; for what with selt-love, and an implanted desire in 
e\ ery thing of preserving itself, and a long ac([uaintance be- 
twixt tho soul and body, friends may be loth to part, and 
de.ith may carry an a})pearance of evil, though in truth it is 
itself no ovil at all. Beside, that we are to go to a strange 
pl.K.'f* in the dark, and under great uncertainties of our m- 
tiiro state'; so that people die in terror, because they do 
nt t know whither they are to go, and they are apt to fancy 
tiio worst of wliat they do not undersUind ; these thoughts 
nr(» indeed sufficient to startle a man of great resolution 
without a v/underful supj)ort from above. And, moreover* 
niir natural scruples and iniirmities arc assisted by the wits 
nn<l tiiucioH of all ages, in their infamous and horrid descrip- 
tif.'ji (»r another world : nay, taking it for granted that Uiere 
will be no reward and punishment, they are yet more 
air; lid of an annihilation than of hell itselL 

But v»hat is it we fear 1 " Oh I it is a terrible thing to 

. die." Well ; and is it not better once to suffer 

\r;ir\ioatii.^° it» t'^'^" always to fear it] The earth itself 

suliors Ixjtii toilh me, and before me. How 

many islands are swallowed uj) in the sea ! how many towns 

do ive sail over! nay, how many nations are wholly lost, 

cither /iy inundations or eaTl\u\\iakGft'. ojidsliall I be afraid 

of my littlo body 1 Why should \, tbaX. wxi cox^ \a ^\^> ^sA 
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that all otiier things ar^ mortal, bo fearful of coming to my 
last gasp myself? It v tlie fear of death that makes us bast?, 
and troubles and destroys the life that we would preserve ; 
that aggravates all circumstances, and makes them formi- 
dable. We depend but upon a Hying moment. Dio wc 
must; but when ? what is that to us I It is the law of Na- 
ture, the tribute of mortals, and the remedy of all evils. It 
is only the disguise that aiirights us; as children that arc 
terrified with a vizor. Take away tlic instruments of death, 
the fire, the ax, the guards, tlic executioners, the wiiips, and 
the racks; take away tlic pomp, I say, and the circum- 
stances that accompany it, and death is no more than what 
my slave yesterday contenmed ; tlio pain is nothing to a fit 
of the stone ; if it be tolerable, it is not great ; and if in- 
tolerable, it cannot last lonijf. There is notliing that Nature 
has made necessary which is more easy than death : we arc 
longer a-coming into the world than going out of it; and 
tliere is not any minute of our lives wherein we may not 
reasonably expect it. Nay, it is but a inomont's work, the 
parting of tlie soul and body. What a shame is it then to 
stand in fear of any thing so long that is over so soon ! 

Nor is it any great matter to overcome tJiis fear; lor we 
have examples as well of the mcaartii of men .j,|^, j.,.j,j, ^^ 
as of the greatest that liave dojie it. Tliere dctttii is easily 
was a fellow to be exposed upon tJie theatre, "vercome. 
who in disdain thrust a slick down liis own throat, and 
choked himself; and another, on the same occasion, pre- 
tended to nod upon the chariot, as if ho were asleep, cast his 
head betwixt the spokes of the wlieel, and kept his scat till 
liis neck was broken. Caligula, upni a dispute with Canius 
Julius; **Do not flatter yourselti" says ho, "tor I have 
given orders to put you to death." " I tliank your most gra- 
cious Majesty tor it," says Canius, giving to underbCiind, 
perhaps, that under his government death wa;^ a mercy; for 
he knew that Caligula seldom failed of being as good as his 
word in that case. lie was at play when the ofHcer carried 
him away to his execution, and beckoning to tlie centurion, 
" Pray," says he, •' will you boar me witness, when I am 
dead and gone, tliat I had the better of the game." lie was 
a man exceedingly beloved and lamented , and, for a fiirc- 
well, after he had preached moderation to his friends; 
»• You," says he, "are here disputing about the immortality 
of tlie soul, and I am now going to learn the truth of it If 
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I di?covcr any thing upon that point, you shall hoar of it** 
Nay, the most timorous of creatures, when tlicy see there is ■ 
no oc?caping, they oppose themselves to all dangers ; the de- 
ppjiir gives them courage, and the nec« ^?ity overcomes the 
fear. Socrates was thirty days in prison aflcr his sentence^ 
and had time enough to have starved himself, and so to have 
prevented the poison : hut he gave the world the blessing 
of'hii^ life as long as he could, and took that fatal draught in 
tlie meditation and contempt of deatli. Marcellinus, in a 
dolibnration upon death, called several of his friends about 
him : one was fearful, and advised what he himself would 
have done in the case; another gave the counsel which he 
t.Iiouirht Marcellinus would like best; but a friend of his, 
tiiat. was a Stoic, and a stout man, reasoned the matter to 
liiiii alter this manner ; Marcellinus do not trouble yourseliv 
as if it wore such a mighty business that you have now in 
hand; it is nothing to" livr; all your servants do it, nay, 
}our ver/ beasts too; but to die honestly and resolutely, 
that irf a great point. Consider with yourself tliere is no- 
thin «r pleasant in life but what you have twisted already, and 
t'nal which is to come is but the same over again ; and how 
iiiany men are there in the world that rather choose to die 
tliau ti) RilFer the nauseous tedionsiiess of the repetition] 
riKMi whicli disL'ourf^e he fasted Iiinisflf to dunth. It was 
Ilk- custoMi (n Pacuvius to solemnize, in a kind of ixigeantry, 
('V<;ry day his own funeral. When he had swilled and 
r;oriiiandiz('d to a luxurious and hoastly excess, he was car- 
pi' '<l away from snp))er to bed with this sdU;-- and acclama- 
tion, *' lie has lived, he has lived." That which he did in 
l(:v.'({ii('ss. will I)ecome us to do in sobriety and })riidence. If 
•1 >\m\\\ please (»«>d to Jidil an«)tli(?r day to (H!r lives, let us 
'.!ii::':fully receive it: but, hov/ever, it is our happiest and 
X '".L-ost course s-o to compose ourselves to-night, that we 
:!-;!y imvo no anxious dependence on to-morrow. "He that 
ca- >ay, I have iiv«'d this day, makes the next clear again." 
i>«Mth is the worst that either the severity of laws, or the 

II" tJint ii. spi.'f's ^''^'^^'^y <">f tyrants, can impose uj)on us; and it 

•I'.iiii. roars is the utma-'t extent of the dominion of For- 

jioUiiiig. unie, lie tlint is fortified against that, must, 

r-.');i.'0(iuently, be superior to all other difticultics tluit are 

ffiit in the way to it. Nay, aLndow^ww^occmous^ it requires 

»/'o/T' courage to live lliau lo iV\e. W^ >\«kX.Sa tirN. Yt^-^wA. 

/cV (icath shall be perpcluuWv Xto\3L\i\^, \sa\se\^\^^^is^ 
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apprehensions, as with real (lancror.<. It is not death ithdf 
that is dreadful, but tho Tear offi that froc^ Ix-'lure it. \Vh».u 
the miud is uudur a coiKstcrnatiun, there is no irtatc of l.i'o 
that can please us; lor we do not so oniloavor in av(.:(] mi.-:- 
chiefsas to run away from them , and tlio ;rreattv! shiii.iilii»T 
is upon a flying enemy. Had not a man better briutli< nut 
his last once tor ail, than lie n^-onizinff in pains, C()n>uiiii]t<r 
by inches, losing of his blood by drupel ? and y<a h«»w many are 
there that are ready to betray liieir country, and thrir Irioudfi?, 
and to prostitute tlicir very wives and daugiitcrtf, tu preserve 
a miserable carcass ! Madmen and children have no aj)pre- 
hension of death; and it were a shame that our rcjsou 
fe'hould not do as much toward our security as tJieir tolly. 
But the great matter is to die considerately and clieerfuily 
ujwn the foundation of virtue; lur hih in itself is irksome, 
and only eating and drinking in a circle. 

How many arc there that, betwixt the apprehensions of 
death and the miseries of life, are at their 
wits' endwhatto do with themselves? Where- ^^" »•«» /"'"'^ 
fore let us fortify ourselves against those ca- 
lamities from which the prince is no more exempt than the 
beggar. l*ompey the Great had his head taken oil* by a boy 
ajid a eunuch, (young ]*toleniy and Photinus.) Caligula 
commanded the tribune J)o?cimus to kill Jjopidus; and an- 
other tribune (Chiereus) did as much lor ('aligula. i\e\er 
was any man so gn.nit but he was as liable to sulfcr mischief 
as he was able to do it. Has not a thief j or an enemy, your 
throat at his mercy ! nav, and the meanest of servants has 
ihe power of life and death over his master; tor whoMjever 
contemns his own life may be master of another bwly's. 
You will tind in story, that tlio displeasure of servants has 
been as fatal as that of tyrants: and what matters it the 
power of him we fear, when the thing we fear is in every 
lx)dy's jjower .' Sup|K)se 1 thll into the han-Js of an cuensy, 
and the Of.)iuiueror condonms me t'j ho h d In triiunpji : it is 
hut carrying me thither whither I should ba\e ljou' wiiinut 
iiim, that is to hay, toward death, wliither 1 hrtM.' been 
inarching ever since I wa.*« born. Jt is the (i'ar of i-ur last 
hour that discpiiets all the rest. By the justice of all consti- 
tutions, manki.nd is eondemned to a capital punishment; 
now, how despicable would that man appear, whvj, \vi\\\a 
sentenced to death in connnon with t\\c \vY\c)\g \«cvt\^^ ^wjvS). 
only petition tli&t he might be the lasl \oswa \itavi^>SAQ vfea 

O. 
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Mnck ? Some men arc particularly afraid of thunder, and yet 
CAtr'TiH'ly carolctfa of other and of ^rciJitor dangers: as if 
that were all thoy have to fear. W'iil i ,t a sword, a stone, 
a tb\ or, do the work as well \ Sui)pose the bolt should hit 
lis, it woro yet braver to die with a stroke than with the 
hi)Y" ;.,)} rohcnyion of it: beside the vanity of imagining that 
h<;i '»«•;• ajul earth should be put into such a disorder only 
ior tiio (IcjJlh of one man. A good and a brave man is not 
iiKivftl with lightning, tempest, or earthquakes; but per- 
iir.ps ho would voluntarily plunge himself into that gulfi 
vv {j« ro olhurwiiic he should only laJl. The cutting of a corn, 
or tiK.' swallowing of a fly, is enough to dispatch a man ; and 
ir is no Uiatter how great that is that brings me to my death, 
..'(» !')iig a.s death itfcsolf is but little. Life is a small matter; 
Ijut ii. is :i matter of importance to contemn it Nature that 
\n"^ui uri (ixpeU U;?, aud a hotter and a safer place is provided 
ll)r us. And what is death hut a ceasing to be what we 
^v^'r«:• Ixuore I We are kindled and put out: to cease to be, 
rii^l iH»t to begin to be, is the same thing. AVe die daily, 
fj?kl while we are growing, our life decreases; every mo- 
iii^'ut that pas5>t\s take.-? away i)art of it; all that is ))ast is 
lost.; nay, we divide with death the very inbtimt tliat we 
l.v'\ A>! tlh? larft sand in the glass does not measure the 
hu'ir, hut tiiiifhes it; so the last uiouicnt that we live does 
ji:.L ]i::iko up death, but concludes. Thorv'' are some that 
pmy more earnestly tor u»;ath lh{*n \vc do f<»r life; but it ii 
h'Mier t,o n^ceive it cheerfully when it coiuesthan to hasten 
i< hol'>re the time. 
" i»iit what is it that vre would live nnv Jiin'.rer for?*' Not 
'! .. V iiat cn.i *'^^^* ^''^^^* pl'-a^^'U'i's: lor those we have tasted 
!. . !!- . v.i- .-..M-tover and over, even to ratioty: so that there 
''•' ^ is no point of luxury that is new to us. " But 
?. ;.i:iii woul.l be luth to leave his comitry and his friends 
!• I'.iMd hiin;'' thai is to say, lie would have them ^o first; 
i''»r liiai is the least part of his care. "Well; but I would 
tiiiu live to do more goi>fl, aud discharge myself in the ct- 
tics's of life:" as if to di? were not the duty of every man 
iiiat liv<*s. Wo are loth to leave our ])ossessions ; and no 
man swims well with his luggage. We are all of us equally 
f.a'fei of death, and ignorant of life; but what can be more 
s/jnnifi'ul thnn to bo solicilovis u\xni the brink of security] 
1 1' t It 'nth br nt. any time Vohe ^viiMi:c<\,\\.\*ti\\\'\\N^\o\»i^\i'ai- 
^'fh hi:t the way never U) \Vc\x '\\^ \* Vo \ie, vi'^c\\ >(\\\\^\\^^ 
'^- To what end i*s it to ^ut o««ot ;s.\\VX\^\N\vLVi^^\.^\a^ 
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1^4 SENECA OF A HAPPY LIFE. 

can never study that point too much, which we can never 
coujo to experiment whether we know it or not. It is a 
blessed thing to dispatch the business of life before we dicy 
nn(! then to expect death in the ])ossession of a happy life. 
Tfo 's the jjfreat man that is willing to die when his life is 
pleasant to him. An honest life is not a greater good than 
an honest death. How many brave young men, by an in- 
Kliiict of Nature, are carried on to great actions, and even 
to the C(»?^t mpt of all hazards ! 

It is cliildisli to jroout of tlie world groaning and wailing 
' ., ,•« ^^ ^^'^' came into it. Our bcxlies must be tlirown 
li'ji i*u"jcmin«! away, as the secundine that wraps up the infant, 
tiMi otiier being only the covering of the soul ; 
\\o >]i;ill then disiicover the secrets of Nature ; the darkness 
sji.ill b«' discussed, and our souls irrndiated with light and 
J.' i»iry : a glory without a shadow ; a glory tbat shall surround 
us. niul iVoni whence we shall h)ok down and see day and 
iii^iil beneath us. If we cannot lifl up our eyes toward the 
laiiip of heaven without dazzling, what shall we do when 
w*) come to behold the divine light in its illustrious original J 
That death which we so uuich dread and decline, is not the 
d«jtorni:nntion, but the intermission of a life, which will re- 
tjiiii M.i-ain. AH those things, that are the very cause of life, 
an; tSii- way to death: we fonr it as we do tame; but it is 
n '/ri'.'M (oily to ftMir words. Some people are so impatient 
oj' liii.', that thcv are still wishimr tor death; but he that 
vvi-.!;ps to die does not desire it: lot us rather wait God's 
p].;:'i!re, smd prny for health and life. If we have a mind to 
;.\i . why do wo wish to die I If we have a mind to die, we 
iiia\ do it without talkuij? of it. Men are a great deal more 
r«sohit»^ in the article oi' death itself than they are about the 
eirrwiustaiices of it : for it gives a man courage to consider 
tijai h'>: fate in inovitable: the slow approaches of death are 
•|..^ iijM.jf troubl<»voin(? tons ; as we see many a gladiator, who, 
upon his woiukIs, will direct his adversary's weapon to his 
vry heart, though but timorous perhaps in the combat. 
'j'lu.'re are some that have not the heart either to live or 
die; thnt is a sad case. Ihit this we are sure of, "the fear 
(iMf'nih is a continual slaverv, as the contempt of it is certain 
*iht'rty. 
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CHAP. XXII. 

Consolations against death, fro?n the provid^jnce and tht 

necessity of it. 

This life is oniy a prelude to eternity, where we are to 
expect another original, and another state of things; we luive 
no prospect of heaven liore but at a distance; let us thcretbre 
expect our last and decretory hour witli courage. I^ho l.-ist 
(I say) to our bodies, but not to our minds: our luggngo we 
leave behind us, and return ns naked out of the world as wo 
came into it. The dny which we fear as our last is but the 
birth-day of our e terniiy ; and it is the only way to it.. So that 
what we fear as a rock, proves to be bat a port, in inany ca'-i.'s 
to be desired, never to be refused; and ho that dies young 
has only made a quick voyage of it. Some are bcahiicd, 
others cut it away before wind ; and we live just as we sail : 
first, wo rub our cliildliood out of sight; our youth next; and 
then our middle ago; at^or that follows old age, and 'n.iigs 
US to the common end of mankind. It is ii great providence 
that we have more ways out of the world than wo havo into 
it. Our security stands iipon a point, the very article (^Idealh. 
It draws a great many blessings into a very narrow compa>s: 
and altliough the fruit of it does not seem tc extend to the 
defunct, vet the difilcultv of it is more tlian balanced by thn 
contem Illation of the future. Nay, supi)0se thai all the busi- 
ness of this world should be forgotten, or my memory t' a- 
duc»d, what is all this to me I * J have done my duly." I'n- 
doubtedly that which puts an end to all other evils, cani.v.'i. 
he a very great evil itsolf, and yol it is no easy thing ibr Ilosh 
and blo»xl to despise lii«». What if death comes \ If it dues 
not stay v»'itli us, why should v.'ti fear it I One hangs himself 
for a mistre&s; another loap-i tlie garret-window 1o avoid a 
clioh'ricm.Lster ; a third runs auwyan*! .-tabs himself, r^tlicr 
than ho will be brcuu'lit h-ick nL'am. We see t!ie tbrcc even 
of our iuhriiiities, and shall wo not then do greater thiii;.'-.s 
tor tl.M* h»v<^ of virtue : To ni.Ocr d'.ath is but tlie law ofXa- 
turo; and if is a griMt comfdrt that it can be done but once; 
in the very convnl-ions of it. we have Uus co\\^v:\vv\\vn\\^n^vv^. 
our /).i//7 in nonrnn end, and lli:iLiVfrco.s\\s^tc^\\\vC\\\\\<^\vv\*^- 
r/'^sol'lilh. Wlml it is we know not, 'AwiV Vew^x^ ^^^^"^^ 
comhum what wi- do not unaersla\\d; Wx V\\\^ n\'^ V^^^-^^^^^^ 
cither that \vc Wiaii pas^s out of this *mt.o a \icX\AiX W^^^^^- 
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«-e aheU lat wild tirni,|Uiirity ntiil uploiKior.io JtvlnnMi] 
sioiis, or else retiiru-lu oupiflrs! pruifiplHis, ftee i'tora t\ 
sense ol aay bt^invcnicnee: Thi^Q ix uuihin;; liiiionrti 
nor many thifigB laeling; bat by di vers wiiys t-niiv liiiii^ 
comea ki an end. Whnt on Brroguiu* m t' tii'^n, wden tii3| 
world itself stands CDndumnud to a dii^Uiiiuu, ilut maj 
Biime ahoali) ^xptxA to live for aver ! It ia unjust uijt to d 
low unto Uie gi ntr the pow«r of du^poniajf of hia own butntl^ 
&nd B. folly only to value tUo preeeai. ]}onlh Mruraui^a 
debt OB moDsy, and life ia but a joumey towarda it; ■r-' 
dispft(ch it eooiwr, oUiere later, but we mUBl all bove 
euiie period. The thunderbolt is oodonbtedlf jmt Hiq 
draWE even from llwee that aye Btrucfc with it fl veiifl " '' " 
A grf^il eout biJies no dcligiiL in staying with lliftbt 
considers wh«QCS it vutuOi and knows whither i^ 
The day will Gome thut shall separate this tnixtt 
and body, of diviae aiid buifltu; my body I will it 
] fiiind it, my mal I will rnstote to heaven, v^ 
have been there olrertdy, but for the oiog thil hoepS 
and bQside, bnw many incn linvc beeu the worse fi _ 
living, that might Ituvt dind with reputation iftboybn^ 
sooner taken nwtvj I Huw many dlRippointments flf ill 
' ful youthp, thai have proved dissnlule men! Overflirf'BJ., 
the ruins, ahipwrocka, rorruents, prisooe, l}iat aUjeottlnn 
lifej a bleSEitig' so docuiliiil, that if a child wot4 Of) 0'" 
dition Ui judge of it, aoii at llLctty to tefusu it, btf — ' 

What I'rovideuM Itis macla iiectsieiiry. human ji 
ivi ■!■ -M. ''""'''' pptup'y witli checrfitllj: 

I'.'i,,-',',".^,',']', nei-'iHaity of dentil, so that tieces 

I ii ' nnd jiiviiiciUe. Nu uina has a 

'"'.'littciiiiij'' (''"'"'■ "" '''■" whii'h pvcry tnan ji 

oe ">■!!■■- ^''"l-u'd we »A(wWffie,-wJ 

mill not, aad vfi-i' ■ '■ mmi.- l>ui otir fat« 

is fixed, and iiiiui .:: ■■ Whyilawe " 

Btand trenibltag \\h: :i •'..■■ ■., i Wh/ do vs 

na well lament tlisi wi> mil luii live a Ihoiisan^ yenran^ ^ 
OS that wt^ shall not be iilivcu thFiuuntlyearebBiicur it a 
t... .-jvelling the frtcat roiul, and to the plftec wfaithoT «^ 



Nalur 
Uiati 



nil go at lai*. tt V 
, ai)d to tl'ii' ■ 



a after ub. 
.comes, willMiiiii- 



ing to tiie Idw B 



wUlnol filUflW sliall be clntwn liy fbree: nad it' it dl- ... 
bvUei now Ui do iliat williugl;' wblcli wc alml) ulliorwu* 
lie inuile tu do iti rpite of our henrUl Thv »aat of nutt^ 
pnrcaio tnimt i^xpcct u mortal poBturit}' ; ilMtb ib tlin aoiLal 
gKnX and siutlL Wo ue txirn holpksa, nnii laym* 
tlie injiir!'^: of nil fTi'atur™, iinJ or alt Wv^itljere. 



Wllilt " 

our tJiouelita 

loDgest {lata t» mlf tli« rcfo<utJ(j[i of a few years. Onal 

miin die? at Uio table, uDotbor i;oes uwiiy in liis ehep. «■ 

third in his miBlress's aroiB, a (burlli ia slabbeili another l«^ 

Btuiw wilfa an a<ldi:r, or uruidjfid ivSlli the fii]! iif oh(ni«e. J 

Webuve Bevpnil ways to out fiiJ. tiul tlie end iKell", ivhith J 

is daatii, is elill lUe siune. Wlielher wi; dri? by ii sword, i 

& bnlter, bf a nation, or by s diiWUBU, il ix n\\ but i/iurA. 

diild dies in the Dwnildlinf-clMtts, und on nld man il a hi 



V :tt Gtrppur. tind Et'izcil innRiB-l 
vliiuli ditqiaiiied kirn in « ¥evM 



I *iu»p/rfa, "Well, I will go tu""^* tvi.tt\\iS'V., «.i« 
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611 cJi offices, settle my alFairs, and then retire !" Wo are 
all of US Ix^rn to the same cafcualties; all equally frail and 
uncertain of to-morrow. At the very altar, where we pray 
for life, we learn to die by pceinof tlie sacrifices killed be- 
fore Us*. But there is no need of a wound, or searching the 
heart for it, when tlie noose of a cord, or the smothering of 
a pillow, will do the work. All th intra have tlieir seasons; 
they bcrfin, they increase, and they die. The heavens and 
the eartii grow old, and are appointed their periods. That 
which we call dcalh i.s but a \m\sQ or suspension, and in 
truth a progress to life ; only our thoughts look downward 
u]K>n the body, and not forward upon things to come. All 
things under the sun are mortal ; cities, empires : and tho 
time will come when it shall be a question where they 
were, and perchance whether ever thoy had a being or not. 
Some will be destroyed by war, others by luxury, tire, in- 
undations, earthquakes : why should it troublp me then to 
die, as a forerunner of an universnl dis^solution? A great 
mind sulnnits itself to (lod, and sutil'rs willin»rly what the 
law of tlic univercse will otherwif<t» brin^ to pass upon ne- 
ce:*sity. That good <»]d man Basr u.s (Ihontrh with one foot 
in th(; grave) how cheerful a mind does ho boar ! He li^ s 
in tlio view of death, and contemplates his own end with 
less concern of thought or rountcnanco than he would do 
another man's. It is a hard lesson, and we are a long time 
a learning of it, to receive our death without trouble, espe- 
cial Iv in the case of Bassus. In other deaths there is a 
mixturo of hope; a disease may be cunHl, a lire quenched, 
a falling house either pronp;;d or a\oided; the s(»a may 
swallow a man and throw lum \\\) air'- in; a pardon may in- 
terpoH' l)etwixt the ax and the body; Imt in the cas«:» of 
old age there is no ])lare for either hope or intercession. 
TiOt us live in our bodies, thcrolor.'s as if we were only to 
loilge ill thi-m this ni;rht, and to lea.ve them to-morrow. It 
is the fre(juent thought of <!.»alh that nuiS'l fortify us against 
t!ie necessity of i!. He that has armed liimself ana hist 
poverty, may, porha ps, c«'me to live in plmty. A man i;-.:.y 
slreisir-hen hiiriseif agairist {lain, and yet live in a At\W of 
healiii : airainst the loss of friends, and never lose anv : hw^ 
Jio tlint fbrtilw:i himself against the fliar of death siiall most 
corttiinly Iia\t* occasion lo ou\vV>y VWvX. \\\*Vv\2. \\ W \\v^ 

C'/lJ-f^ of }i U'/s:(. .,11(1 a •»-l)l)d HllU\ \v> WAv \v^ Vv\s \\VOA\\\V>\* 'AXA 

ycf/oj.;:: una nithor how wcU \ic Vl\v::^ \V.v\\ vw^vn Vax^*. '^vvc 
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to die fiooner or later is not the business; but to die well or 
ill : for *' death bringfs us to immortality." 



CHAP. XXIII. 

Against immoderate sorrow for the death of friends* 

Next to the encounter of death in our own bodies, the 
most sensible calamity to an honest man is the death of a 
friend ; and we are not in trutli without some generous in- 
stances of those that have preferred a friend's life before their 
own ; and yet this affliction, whicli by nature is so grievous 
to us, is by virtue and Providence made familiar and easy. 

To lament the death of a friend is both natural and just; 
a sigh or a tear I would allow to his memory : 53„„ow within 
but no profuse or obstinate sorrow. Clamorous boundH i!» al- 
and public lamentations are not so mucli the i<>wabie. 
effects of grief as of vain-glory. lie tliat is sadder in com- 
pany than alone, shows ratlier the ambition of liis sorrow 
than the piety of it. Nay, and hi the violence of his passion 
there fall out twenty things that set him a-laughing. At 
the long-run, time cures all, but it were better done by 
moderation and wisdom. Some people do as g(x>d as sot a 
vi'atch upon themselves, as if tlioy were afraid that their 
grief would make an escape. Tiie ostontntion of grief is 
many times more than the grief itself. When any body is 
within hearing, what groans and outcries ! when they are 
alone and private, all is imsh and quiet : so soon as any 
body comes in, they are at it again; and down thoy throw 
themselves ujwn the bed ; fall to wringing of their hands, 
and wishing of themselves dend ; which they nn'ght have 
executed by themselves; but their sorrow go(^s off with tise 
company. We forsake nature, and run over to the prac- 
tices of the people, that never wore the authors of any thnig 
that is good. If destiny were to he wrought upon by Xvnra, 
I woula allow you to spend your day:' and nights in sadness 
and mourning, tearing of your hair, a\\i\ V.xv\\\\« v^& >jwa 
breast; but if Fate be incjxorablc, and Cicw\\\ \\\\\ Vvi^"^ '^Xv^V 
it has taken, grief is to no purpose. An^V \ol\ wov^^ ^^^\ 
ailvise inficnslhility and hardness; it nvp.xc «v\\\\\ts»\^^^-^ '• ^"^"^ 
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not virtue, not to be moved at the sej-Miration of familiar 
friends and relations : now, in such cases, we cannot com- 
mand ourselves, we cannot forbear weeping, and we ou|rht 
not to forbear : but let us not ])ass the bounds of affection, 
and run into imitation ; within these limits it is some ease 
to tlie mind. 
A wise man gives way to tears in some cases, and cannot 
. . avoid them in others. When one is struck 
T^S'soaVu- with the surprise of ill news, as the death 



eniiu 



ii)\vabi.\ and of a friend, or the like ; or ujwn tlie last em- 
"'^^otiers*' *" hrace of an acquaintance under the hand of 
an executioner, he lies under a natural neces- 
sity of weeping and tre!nl)ling. In another case, we may 
indulge our sorrow, as uixin the memory of a dead friend*s 
conversation or kindness, one may let lliU tears of generosity 
and joy. We favor the one, and we are overcome by the 
other ; and tliis is well : hut we are not upon any terms to 
force them : they may (low of tlieir own accord, without 
derogating from the dignity of a wise man; wlio at tlie 
same time both preserves his gravity, and obeys nature. 
Nay, tliere is a certain decorum even in weeping; for 
excess of sorrow is as foolish as profuse hmgliter. W by do 
we not as well cry, when our trees that we took pleasure in, 
shed their leaves, as at the loss of other satisfactions; when 
the next season repairs them, either with the same again, 
or others in their places. We may acrifse Fate, but we 
cannot alter it ; for it is hard and inexorable, and not to be 
removed either with reproaches or tears. They may carry 
vs to the dead, but nev(?r bring thnn back again to us. If 
reason does not put an end to our sorrows, fortune never 
will : one is pinched with poverty ; anotlier solicited with 
ambition, and fears the very wealth that he coveted. One 
is troubled for the loss of children; another for the want 
of them : so that we shall sooner want tears than matter 
for them ; let us ther(;fbre spare that for v/hich we have so 
much occasion. I do confess, that in the very parting of 
friends there is something of uneasiness and trouble; but it 
is rather voluntary than natural; and it is custom more 
than sense that atfects us: we do rather impose a sorrow 
upon ourselves tlian submit to it : as people cry wlien tliey 
Jjave coinpanv, and when iuAuu\y \oo\;s mv vAWa ^K^W^-^tLvu. 
To mourn without measure is \V)\\v,a\v\\\o\\.^vTvw\xtv^\."5i\"^ 
J/Json.sJbilitv. The bo.<t lempot W ViV.Nv\^^ V^^*-^ ^\Axc:^«s^\ 
i<'' bo t^cnslblc, but neither trans^tXxiiV \w c^^V ^^nn\v. Wa 
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that can put a stop to his tears and pleasures when he will 
is safe. It is an equal iulclicity to be either too sofl or too 
hard: we arc overcame by the one, and we are put to 
struggle with tlie other. There is a certain uitemiwrance 
in tliat sorrow that passes the rules of modesty ; and yet 
great piety is, in many cases, a dispensation to jrood man- 
ners. The loss of a son or of a friend cuts a man to tlie 
heart, and there is no opposing the first violence of his j)as- 
sion ; but when a man comes once to deliver himself wholly 
up to lamentations, he is to understand, that tiiough some 
tears deserve compiussion, others are yet ridiculous. A 
grief that is fresh finds pity and comfort, but when it is in- 
veterate it is lauffhed at, ibr it is either counterfeit or f()olish. 
Beside that, to weep excessively for the deail is an aftront 
to tlie living. The most justifiable cause of mourning is 
to see good men come to ill (uids, and virtue oppressed by 
Uie iniquity of Fortune. But in this case, too, they either 
suffer resolutely, and yield us delight in their courage and 
example, or meanly, and so give us th(? less trouble for the 
loss. He that dies cheerfully, dries up my tears ; and ho 
tliat dies whiningly, does not deserve them. I would bear 
the deatli of friends and children with the same constancy 
that I would expect my own, and no more lament the one 
than fear tlie other, lie that bethinks himself, how often 
friends have been jKirtod, will find more time lost among 
the living than ujwn thf3 dead ; and the most desperate 
inouniers are tliey that cared least &)r their friends when 
they were living ; for thoy think to rodeem their credits, 
for want of kindness to the living, by extravagant ravings 
after the dead. Some ([ know) will have grief to be only 
the perverse delight of a restless mind, and sorrows and 
pleasures to be near akin ; and there are, T am confident, 
that find joy even in their t<»ars. But which is more bar- 
barous, to be insensible of grief for the death of a friend, or 
to fish for pleasure in grief, when a son porhaps is burning, 
or a friend expiring ? l^o fi>rg(»t one's friend, to bury the 
memory with the Inily, to lament out of measure, is all in- 
human, lie that is gone either would nut have his friend 
tormented, or does not kmnv that lie is so : if he docs not 
feel it, it is superlluous ; if he do<v, it is miacceptnble to 
him. If reason cannot prevail, ri'vv\U\V\ov\ \\ya.n \ '(vst "vks.- 
moderatc niourniuir lessens a ivuu\^ v\\Tv.Tw.v:\,v^t\ >X ^'^ ^ 
ifhamcM thing for a witio man Xm uiakvi V\\vi 'useiiTVue** ^ 
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grieving the remedy of it. In time, the most stubborn grief 
will leave us, if in prudence we do not leave tiiat first 
But do I grieve for my friend's sake or for my ownl 

We ericTC more ^^^y sliould I afflict myself for the loss of 
for our own liim that is either happy or not at all in being 1 

sak<s t iiaii fur In the onc case it is envy, and in the otlier it 
our frien.i8. -^ ^jj^dness. We are apt to say, " What 
would I give to see him again, and to enjoy his conversa- 
tion! I was never sad in his com})any-: my heart leaped 
whenever I met him ; I want him wherever I ga" All that 
is to be said is, '* Tlie greater the loss, the greater is the 
virtue to overcome it" If ^ieving will do no good, it is 
au idle thing to grieve; and if that which has befallen one 
man remains to all, it is as unjust to complain. The whole 
world is upon the march towards the same point; why do 
wo not cry for ourselves tliat are to follow, as well as for 
him that has gone first? Why do we not as well lament 
beforehand for that which we know will be, and cannot 
possibly but be 1 He is not gone, but sent before. As there 
are many things that he has lost, so there are many things 
that ho docs not fear ; as anger, jealousy, envy, &c. Is he 
not more happy in desiring nothing than mii^erable in what 
ho lias lost] We do not mourn for the absent, why tlien 
for the dead, who arc cfFectually no otlier \ We have lost 
one blessing, but we have many lefl ; and shall not all these 
satisfactions support us against one sorrow ? 

Tlie comfort of havintr a friend may be taken awoy, but 
A friiMiii may not that of having had one. As there is a 

i)i' taken away. g|,arpiK\<s in soiiio fruits, and a bittcrncss in 

liiit not t!u; * • *i 4. 1 xi 

c<uuinrtt>fiiio some wmes tluit please us, so there is a inix- 
iriomiKhip. turc in the remembrance of friends, where 
*^\{i loss of thoir company is sw(»ctcMiod a<rain by the con- 
templation of their virtues. In some rosjiccts I have lost 
what I had, and in others I retain still what I have lost It 
is an ill construction of Providciu'C to reflect only upon my 
friend's being taken away, without any regard to the benetit 
of his being once given mo. J^ot us therefore make tlie 
luv't of our friends while we have tliem ; for how long we 
shall keep thom is uncertain. I have lost a hopeful son, but 
how uiany fathers have been deceived in their cvpectations ! 
nnd how nmny noble families have been destroyed by luxury 
and riot ! Ho that grieves Vox \\\c \o8b oI? ^ ^w, ^Wt if hie 
Jjad lost a friend ? and yet \\c t\\Ta\\^\QsN'^^wssA\aa\s!Mife 
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cause of joy that ho once had hiin, than of grief tliat he is 
taken away. Shall a man bury his friendship with his 
friend 1 We are iui<jfratcrul for tliat which is past, in hope 
of what is to conic ; as if that which is to come would not 
quickly be past too. 'J^'hat wliich is past we are sure of. 
We may receive satisfaction, it is true, both from the future 
and what is already past ; the one by expectation, and the 
other by memory ; only the one may jjossibly not come 
to pass, and it is impossible to make the other not to have 
been. 

But there is no applying of consolation to fresh and 
bleeding sorrow ; the very discourse irritates ,_ ^ . 
the grief and inflames it. It is like an un- doaii]iii?'w?tii 
seasonable medicine in a disease; when the tho fir!«t tran»-- 
first violence is over, it will be more tracta- P"'"^'"'^^"""^'- 
ble, and endure tlie handling. Thuse people whose minds 
are weakened by long felicity may be allowed to groan and 
complain, but it is otlicrwise with those that have led their 
days in misfortunes. A long course of adversity has this 
good in it, that thougli it vexes a holy a great Vv'hile, it 
comes to harden us at last ; as a raw soldier shrinks at every 
wound, and dreads the surgeon more than an enemy; 
whereas a veteran sees his own Ixxly cut and lamed with as 
little concern as if it were another's. Witli the same res- 
olution should we stand the sliock and cure of all mis- 
fortunes ; we arc never tlie better for our experience, if we 
have not yet learned to be miserable. And there is no 
thought of curing us by the diversion of sports and entertain- 
ments ; we are apt to fall into relapses ; wherefore we had 
better overcome our sorrow than delude it 
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content: some to exercise their virtues, others their vices; 
and not a few to prostitute either their bodies or their elo- 
quence ] To pass now from pleasant countries into the 
worst of islands ; let thcni be never so barren or rocky, the 
people never so barbarous, or the clime never so intempeiv 
ate, he that is banished thither shall find many strangers to 
live there for their pleasure. The mind of man is naturally 
curious and restless ; which is no wonder, considering their 
divine original; tor heavenly things are always in motion: 
witness the stars, and the orbs, which arc perpetually mov« 
ing, rolling, and changing of place, and according to the law 
and appointment of Nature. But here are no woods, you 
will say, no rivere, no gold nor pearl, no commoditv for 
traffic or commerce; nay, hardly provision enough to Keep 
the inhabitants from starving. It is very right; here are no 
palaces, no artificial grottoes, or materials for luxury and 
excess ; but we lie under the protection of Heaven ; and a 
poor cottage for a retreat is more worth than the most 
magnilicent temple, when that cottage is consecrated by an 
honest man under the guard of his virtue. Shall any man 
think banishment grievous, when he may take such 
company along with liini ? Nor is there any banishment but 
yields enough tor our necessitior=, and no kingdom is sufH- 
cient for superfluities. It is the mind that makes us rich in 
a desert ; and if the body he but kept alive, the soul enjoys 
all spiritual felicities in abundance. What signifies t6e 
being banished from one spot of ground to anotlier, to a man 
that has his thoughts above, and can look forward and back- 
ward, and wherever he pleases ; and that, wherever he is, 
has the same matter to work u\)im 1 The body is but the 
prison or the clog of the mind, subjected to punishments, 
robberies, diseases ; but the mind is sacred and spiritual, 
and liable to no violence. Is it that, a man shall want gar- 
ments or coverinjif in banishment ? The body is as easily 
clothed as fed ; and Njituro has made nothing hard tliat is 
necessary. But if nothing will serve us but rich embroi- 
dories and scarlet, it is none of Fortune's fault that we are 
poor, but our own. Nay, suppose a man should have all 
restored him back again that he has lost, it will come to 
nothing, for he will want more after that to satisfy his desires 
than he did before to supply his necessities. Insatiable ap« 
petites are not so much a t\\\Ti^\. aa «l i^i^^^sfe. 
To come lower now *, w\\exe "\b \)fta ^o^Vi w \ffl&j^Tv ^^c«x 
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have not changed their place of jibode • Some ijanishment „ 
by the fate of war; others:' liave b'Mm cn<t liy imt cimni-iof 
tempests, shipwrecks, or want of pnnisiun.s, i'"'"'"^'. JV/^'i»''f» 
upon unknown coasts, buivie havo ih.mmi iurced a„j uationa 
abroad by pestilence, sedition, eartluiunkos, i»av«' been 
surcharge of people at home. Somci travel to *^J»»'«*»»«<i- 
see the world, others for commerce: 'out, in line, it is clear, 
that, upon some r(*ason nv other, the whole race of man- 
kind have shitlted thoir quartcrrf; chau'red their very names 
as well as their habitations ; iiis(jmuch that we have lost 
the very memorials of what thoy were. All these trans- 
portations of pc(>})le, whnt are they but public banij^himuits? 
The very founder of the Roman nnjilrc was an (wih : 
briefly, the whole wt)rld has been trausplonted, and one 
mutation treads upon Hio heel of another. Thut which one 
man desires, turns another man's stomach; and ho that 
proscribes me to-day, shall hiniself be cast out to-morrow. 
We have, however, this comtbrt in our misfortune ; we have 
the same nature, the same I*rovidencc, and we carry our 
virtues along with us. And this ])lessing we owe to that 
almighty Power, call it what you will ; either a GVw/, or an 
Incorporeal Reason, a Divine Spirit, or Fate, and tlie «//- 
changeable Course of causes aud e.fl'v*'ts : it is, however, 
so ordered, that nothing can be taken from us but what we 
can well ii|)are : and that which is mo.-t magnificent and 
valuable continues with us. Wherever we go, we have 
the heavens over our heads, and no farther from us than 
tliey were before ; and so long as we can entertain our eyes 
and tlioughts with those glories, what matter is it what 
ground we tread upon ? 

In the case of pain or sickness, it is only the body that is 
afibcted ; it may take oil' the Fj)eed of a toot- pain only af- 
man, or bind the hands of a cobbler, but the «-•'•»« the bodv, 
mind is still at liberty to hear, learn, teach, ""^ "*^ """^• 
advise, and to do other ffood offictes. It is an example of 
public benefit, a man thut is in pain and patient. Virtue 
may show itself as well in the bed as in the field ; and he 
that cheerfully encounters the terrors of death and corjwral 
anguish, is as jyreat a man as he that most generously haz- 
ards himself in a battle. A disease, it is tt\v<i, Vwjt^ \\s» <:Jl 
some plcasurvg, but procures us ot\i*jT»*. 'V^xvwV \^ \\^n^\ ^f«i 
grateful to us as in a burning fever *, not \v\eu\., \ss» v^V^t^'^^ 
mve farted oursvlvvs tharp and hunv^ty . T\v5i \i\x\:\vsciX ^k®-'^ 
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vvc phall l>ve with trancpiillity and .splendor, in diviner man- 
sion:?, or else return to our lir??'t principles, free from tlie 
sense of any inconvenience. There is notliing immortal, 
iiOi' many things lastinjf; hut by divers ways everything' 
comes to an end. What an arroj^ancc is it then, when the 
worM itself stands condemned to a dissolution, that man 
alone should exj>ect to live for ever ! It is unjust not to al- 
low unto tne jriver the power of disposing of his own bounty, 
n]\d a fully only to value the ])resent. Death is as much a 
debt as money, and life is but a journey towards it: some 
dispatch it sooner, others lati.T, but we nmst all have the 
h'sune ]veriod. The thunderbolt is undoubtedly just that 
draws even from those that are struck with it a veneration. 
A irreat soul tiikes no delitrht in stayinjf with tlio body : it 
considers whence it came, and knows whither it is to ga 
Tiie ilay will come that shall sei>arate this mixture of soul 
and body, of divine and human; my body 1 will leave where 
! Ibnnd it, mv soul I will n-lon^ to heaven, which would 
]mv«* been there already, but lor the cloif that keeps it down: 
.'J lid b*»sid(.'. how manv men Imvo btM.n th(; worse for longer 
'i\ iiiif, that nii^u'lil have ilit.'d with n-putation if they had been 
-•K.ner taken away I Wuw w-my (!i.-apj)ointmt?nts of hope- 
\'-i] y<Mitlis, that Imvo. proved «Ii:-.-..Jut«* nn'ii ! Over and above 
tiw- ruins, fchij)wri*cks, t<irrn<*nts, ]»risons, that attend long 
iij'"; a bh;ss'n«jr sc> dccriilu!. that If a child were in con- 
dii uii to jii(ii:«: of it, iuiii at iii.t'rtv to reiiiso it, he would 
JK'l lakt! it. 

What l*rovi«!rni-e has ni-uh nec<»ssfiry, hunian prudence 

. . should comiilv Willi clu'eriullv : as there is a 

111.: -.'inri..^!,ry.i»''^"»'''^-*''ty <-'i ui'atli, SO that lU'cosMty is equal 

liiiii -.iiMishi' jiiui inviiu'il)M'. X»> man has cause of com- 

'r'l'vi-t'jMv.'' 1»J»'">- '•>*• ^''«»L which evsTV man must sulfer 
as well a< himscl!*. When we should die^ we 
7r,fl //• /, jind wlicn w«" ironh! jiuf, we must: but our fate 
':- livitl, ami unavoidable i^ the decn-o. Why do we then 
:i\u'\.\ tri'iiiblintr when t}s«^ time comes? Why do we not 
a< \vo]\ lament that we di.l nut live a thousand years a«ro, 
as ti-ar. w«* sliall not b-* alive a thousand years hence ? It is 
li!t ira\''llin.ir tiie ^a«'ai roa.l. ami to the ])lace whither we 
fni.^t nil I'V) at last. U \& luvl ^u^miltinLi• to the law of 

AV/'f ;;•<_'. ;njd In that lot V.\v*\i'\\ \\\y \i\\y\'\ \\^\l\\\VvV?^>avsSfct>i.>k 
:I::ii /,• ov)jic beliu-e us; \kvA :-v) WWViV WwN \.vsC\ N\\vjX ^\^.Vn 

• ''^/^-s will expire mlhe taxaie itiov\\e\\\.v^vCa>i«.\ vl^v^^ 
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will not follow shall be drawn by force : and is it not much 
better now to do that willingly which we shall otherwise 
be made to do in spite of our hearts ! The sous of mortal 
parents must expect a niorUil posterity ; death is the end of 
great and small. We are born helpless, and exposed to 
Uie injuries of all creatures, and of all weathers. The 
very necessaries of life are deadly to us. We meet with 
our fate in our dishes, in our cups, and in the very air we 
breathe ; nay, our very birth is inauspicious, fur we come 
into the world weeping ; and in the middle of our designs, 
while we are meditating great matters, and stretching of 
our tlioughts to afler-agos, deatli cuts us off: and our 
longest date is only the revolution of a few years. One 
man dies at the table, another goes away in his sleep, a 
third in his mistresses arms, a fourth is stabbed, another is 
stung with an adder, or crushed with the full of a house. 
We have several ways to our end, but the end itself, which 
is death, is still the same. Whetlier we die by a sword, by 
a halter, by a potion, or by a disease, it is all but death, A 
child dies in the swnddling-clouts, and an old man at a hun- 
dred; they are l)oth mortiil alike, thouf^h the one goes 
sooner than the other. All that lies botvvixt the cradle and 
the grave is uncertain. If we compute the troubles, the 
life even of a child is loiiir; if the sweet urss alWm passu trCf 
that of an old man is short; the whole is slippery and de- 
ceitful, and only death certain ; and yot all people complain 
of that which never (kvcuved any man. Senecio raised 
himself from a small boirinning to a vast fortmio, boing very 
well skilled in the faculties both of getting and of kfej)ing, 
and either of thenj was suilicient for the doinir of his busi- 
ness. He was a man infinitely careful b<»tli of his patrimony 
and of his body, lie gave me a niorninjr\s visit, (says our 
author) and after that visit he went away, and spent the 
rest of the day with a friend of his that was desperotcly 
sick. At night he was merry at supper, and seized imme- 
diately after with a (juinsy, wliieii dispatched him in a few 
hours. This man that had nioi:< y at use in all plures, and 
in the very course and luiiglil of his prosperity, was thus 
cut ofl'. liow foolish a thing is it ths-n for a man to flatter 
himself whh long hopes, and t<> \»rv'Un\d Xv'* ^\W^^^o. v^K N\voi Sxv- 
ture?.' Nay, the xery jircseut tjUvs \\uovv;^\ v^\u 'C\\\^f^i\^?«^ "^j^Ss. 
there is not thai moment whicAi wvi e;\\\ v:v\\\ owx o%v\\. \\^^ 
rain a thintr js it tin- us to eulet \vv^3\\ v^^V-"^-^^ ^^\^ "^v ]!* 
to ounelvua, " Well, I will go bvuU, v^^^^^^*^^"^^ ^ 
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jjiich oflices, settle my atTairs, and then retire I" We are 
all uf us 1x)rn to the same casualties; all equally frail and 
uncertain uf to-morrow. At the very altar, where we pray 
for life, we learn to die by peein«if the sacrifices killed be- 
fore us. But there is no need of a wound, or searching^ the 
heart for it, when the noose of a cord, or the smothering of 
a pillow, will do the work. All things have their seasons; 
they hcL'in, they increase, and they (!io. Tlie heavens and 
the earth grow old, and arc appointed their periods. That 
which we call ikalh is but a (muse or suspension, and iii 
trutli a progress to life; only our thoughts look downward 
u|)«.i» tlie body, und not forward upon things to come. All 
tliiiii»-s uii.'h.T tlie sun are luorttd; cities, empire*): and the 
time will come when it shall be a question where thoy 
were, and perchancii whether ever they had a being or not. 
Some will be destroyed by war, others by luxury, lire, in- 
undations, earthquakes : why should it troubh* me then to 
die, us a tbrerunner of an universal dissolution? A great 
miu.l submits itself to (lod, and sutibrs willingly what the 
law of the universe will otherwise? bring to jwiss upon ne- 
cessity. That good old man Bashus, (though with one foot 
in t!ii; uravi^,) how cheerful a mind docs he bear ! lie liv s 
in the view of death, and contemplates his own end with 
less concern of thought or rountenanct? than he would do 
anotlu^r man's. It is a hard lesson, and we are a long time 
a lonrniug of it, to receive our d(*ath without trouble, espe- 
cialiv in the case of Dassus. In other deaths there is a 
mixlurn of hope; a disease may be cured, a fire quenched, 
a f;i!!ing house either propp»*(l or avoidcjd; the sea may 
i>\vji]|{)w a man and throw him up again; a pardon may in- 
t(?r[)OM' betwixt the ax and the Innly; but in the case of 
old age there is no ])lace for either hope or intercession. 
liCt us live in our buflies, thoreforo, as if we were only to 
ItMlire in them this night, and to leave ih'Mii to-morrow.' It 
is th(} fnujuent lliought nlMoath that must fortify us against 
the necessity of it. lie that luis armed himself against 
poverty, may, })erhaps, como to live hi plenty. A man i:.:;y 
st rer.."-t hen hiinseli' against pain, and yet live in a i-Uiio d'f 
health : au*ainst the Vi^^ii of friends, and never lose any : but 
hf} that f!)rtilio:-i himself a^tiinst the fear of death shall most 
cortninly Imvc occasion to em^Xo^' \\vi\\. \\x\\\:i. \\. \*. vW 
en re of a wi^o and a •'"ood num toUvSk \.<A\\s \\>».wwv'\* »m\\ 
Jciirjjjs: ana riiiher how well UeYvNVi*V\voA\\\v.NN\v.xv^-. ^vnt 
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•uitmderau ioi-roat for Ihe dtulk ofJHmit^ 



Nmt to tlio eiittmnter of dea^ in oiir own bodies, I 
nxMt seruiblo cklnmiiy tn nn htmeA mnn l« tlin dcAtli or k'1 
I'tii^nd ; und we ore uat ia tratti witlioul some geniiroos in> J 
BltuiceAdftlKMO thftt hnvr prefo rniil n Triend'a \if« befiira t)i«irw 
own; and yet lh\» affliction, wliitih liy nitturu is bo 
to ufs, 1« ly virlue aoil Proviileucp madp &in4l)ar si. .. 

To lament t[ic dentli of n ftiend is bath natural luid juftil 
E nigh or a iwif ! would sJlt'W tu liis memory : a^iw wiiru 
hut no profuse or obctiintc ehitow. Clnmorous tmiMi ii u- 
and punlic lajiwotslioiiB sfo not du much tho \™»v». 
eflhct« of grief u of rain-glory. He thnF is rnddirr in cor 
psny titan olonR, allows nitbi?r tlie nmhltion oThismn'owJ 
Uitn tho piety of it Ns^, and in tlie viuieDveiTfliiBiMUsiDal 
iW« Ikll out twont; tiling tliat set him a-lftugiun^- j^ ' ' 
tho longeron, titnu euni9 ull, but it wcni better done b_ 
modemticHi and wJHdoin. Soniti people <\a nn good <ib act s' 
wntch upon tJieiiMelvi!*^ a«- if they wL-ro ntraid tJiai their 
griflT wnlitil >Bi»It« BO MtMjM. Tbe OsUiii ration of giiof 19 
mftoy time« nwre Uioo l£ii! grief ilsell! Wbi-n any body is 
WitKiii lica.rJDf,', tvliilt ^roajii and oulcrit'ii I wlien Ibi 
alnna and prii-otft, all to bunli nmi quirt: m smn n 
body comff 1", [iii'c liif ril it again; and liuwn they tlirO 
Ibniti^i 1 ' .1 -^ ' '. f^tll to wfinginff of their hBiiils 

and w. .Iwid; whitb Uiey might ii 

MSfiii' ' ■' Ihoir sorrow goe»off with tl 

pooiIJiir: ■m-e, and run over to ihe prao 

ticeiKJ' : ■■■- worBUieauthoreoratiylliir' 

thni, ii- ■ ■ I ^ to hn WTciiiglit upon by 1( 

I wimU' ', I'ur days and nights iu Midi 

and iij ■ ; niir bait, oivd tmaiivig. ^S ■^•aft 

brciu-t , I ■ ■ . ■■..ibli:, and dctaXv wiW'K'tv '^'^ 

ii hus tnkoi:, fii. I ^Bigc^\-«aa^S^^ 
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not virtue, not to l)c moved at the sej>aration of familiar 
frifrnds and rulalions : now, in stJiich ojk«ps, we cannot com- 
manfl ^)ll^selv^?^^ wo cannot torboar weeping", and we ought 
not to lorln'jir : hut let us not i)ass the bounds of allection, 
and run into imitation; within these limits it is some ease 
to the mind. 

A wise man i^ives way to toarj? in some cases, and cannot 
^j avoid them in otlK^rs?. When one is struck 

j:r.i'm.*^?a>-s aV ^^'ilJ» thf^ Kurprij«e ol* ill new?, as the death 
i».u.ihi«;. !iii«J of a friend, or the like; or u}X)n the last em- 
*'''V\hrrfi *" hrace of an a(;([uaintance under the hand of 
an executioner, Ijc lies under a natural neces- 
sity (»f u'eepin;or and tremhlinir. In another case, we may 
induli^e our sorrow, u.s upon the miMnory of a dead friomfs 
conversation or kindness, (mio may let fall toiirs of generoj^ity 
and joy. We favor the one. and we are overcome by the 
other; and this is; w li: ])ut we are not upon any terms to 
Ibrne thein: thev mav flow of their own accord, without 
deronratinjr from the difriiitv of a wise man; wlio at the 
.^amu time both preserves his j^ravity, and obeys nature. 
IS'ay, tliere is a certain decorum even in weepin«f ; for 
ex(«»ss of sorrow is as foolish as profuse laujifhter. Why do 
we not as well cry, wlwn our trees that we took ])leasure in, 
.>ued their leaves, as at tlie loss of otlier satistactions; when 
tiie next season repairs them, e.ithnr with the same a^ain, 
or others in their places. We may accvsc Fate, but we 
cannot alter it; lor it is hard and inexorable, and not to be 
removed eitlier with reproaches or tears. They may carry 
•lis to the (lead, but never brin;^ them back a^ain to us. If 
reason does not put an end to our sorrows, fortune never 
wili : one is ])inched with pov(Tty; another solicited with 
ambition, and fears the very wealth that he covete<l. Out* 
is troubled for the loss of children; another for the want 
of them : so that we shall sooner want tears than matter 
for them ; let us therefore .«pare that for v.hich we have so 
mu<'h occasion. 1 do confess, that in the very partinir of 
friends there is S(»mt*thin;r of uneasiness and trouble; but it 
is ratiier voluntary tlian natural; and it is cu.^tom more 
than sense tliat aliects us: wc* do rather impost* a sorrow 
iipnu oansolvei! than submit to it : as people cry when they 
Jjuvc conipnnw and whew uoWiv \oo\\?^ vjw, v.vV\ \^ nsv VV vvs'v.uu. 
To tmnmi wit/lout moiisure \s \o\\\, tiwX \\vV\ Vv.^ \wvsv\x\\vvV\^\-8» 
wsi'usihiUty^ The be.<t leui\MiT W Xj^^Wvv^v V^^^*^^' vu>A xv-v.^"vx\ 
t''' bu tfc/itfibJe, but ucilhcr traaspoiXJwi u^t cvx-X CiviNNv^. vvs 
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that can put a stop to liis tears and ])loasurot3 wlicii ]ic will 
is safe. It is an o«iii;il inlbllcity to be citlior too ssofl or Ux) 
hard: we arc overcome by the one, and we nro put to 
struggle with tht^ other. There is a certain inteinpi'rane'C 
in that sorrow that pajisos tlie rules of nnxlosty ; {snd ytJt 
great piety is, in nmny cases, a dispensation to !r!M)d man- 
ners. The loss of a son or of a friend cuts a man to tlic 
heart, and there is no oj)p')sin2: the rirst vinlctiro of his jkis- 
sion; but when a man comes once to dc^liver liimsrlf wh(»lly 
up to lamentations, he is to understand, that tlu»u«:h some 
tears deserve compassion, otliers are yet ridit'ulous. A 
grief that is fresh finds pity and comfort, but when it is in- 
veterate it is laughed at, fur it is either counterfeit or f Kdish. 
Beside that, to weep excessively for the dojul is an alVront 
to the livinsf. The most iuslitiable cause of mourninsr is 
to see good men come to ill oiuUf and virtutj oppressed by 
the iniquity of Fortun(\ Hut in thi- case, t<M), they «»ither 
suffer resolutely, and yield us delii^^ht in their courajre and 
example, or unmanly, and so «rive us the less trouble lor thn 
loss, lie that dies cheerfully, dries up my tears ; and ho 
that dies whininj^lv, does not deservt* them, f wouhl bear 
the deatli of Iriends and children with the sauK! constancy 
that I would expect my own, and no more lament the one 
than fear the t»tlier. lie that bethink.? himself, how otVn 
friends hav<? b<M?n ]Kirt«:d, will liJid mr»re tim<* lost among 
the living than upon the dead ; an<l the most desperate 
mourners are they tliat cared lea.-rt for tlicir friiMids when 
they were livinir; tor thoy think to redecnn tbcir credits, 
for Want of kindness to tin* livinir. by (»xtrava«iant ravinffs 
atler the dead. Some (I know) will have i^rief to hv. only 
the perverse (ieli<rht of a restless mind, and sorrows and 
pleasures to be near akin; and there are, f am confident, 
that fnid joy even in their tears. Hut which is more bar- 
barous, to be insensible of jrriel'tor the death of a fricnid, nr 
to iish for pleasure in grief, when a sou perhaps is burnin^r* 
or a friend expiring .' To torget one's friend, to bury th<^ 
memory with the body, to lament out of m."asure, is all in- 
human. He tliat is gone either would not haA-e his friend 
tormented, or does not know that he; is so: if he does not 
feel it, it is snperlluons ; if he does, it is unai'c(>ptable to 
Ijim. If reason cannot prevail, re\»ulvvtuN\\ \\v\s \ W \vx- 
moilerate wourninrr lessons a \\v»w\> v\\;\\\viVx\ \\ \'* "^ 
if/mwctul tiling for a wise imu\ to uvaVvi xVvi ^^vaxtV^^^ '^^ "^ 
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irri- vihir tlic rfnv.tly of it. In timo, tii»_- in«>sl stubborn grief 
wiii l'?ave ii?, if iu iiriidyiico we do ru*t leave that firsti 

J»:t «3o I L^rieve for iny friend's sake or for my own? 
\v. " \« II nr.. ^^^'y s^houkl I alHict niy.<olf for the lobs of 
' t r •• !i ov.':'. him thrit is either happy ur not at all in bcingi 
••■*"•- '••Hii r«r III the one case it is envy, and in the other it 

'"* ''"'"•"'• ift nia<!ness. We arc apt to say, "What 
v;.«i:M I [f'wv. to j?oe him atrain, Jind to enjoy his con versa- 
\i"/:i I 1 u:is never sad in his company: my heart leaped 
v»jii'!ir;*cr I met him: I want him wherever I go." All that 
is to b^' sui<l is!, "The ffreater the loss, the greater is the 
virtue to overcome it." If grieving will do no good, it is 
hu ill It; thinir to rrrieve; and if that which has befallen one 
i.'ian r-Miiainc! to all, it is as unjust to complain. The whole 
uori'.l is upon the march towards the siimc point; why do 
w'ii not cry tor oursolves that are to follow, as well as for 
]v\i\ that has gone first? Why do we not as well lament 
lioforj.'hand for that which w^e know will be, and cannot 
possibly but bo] He is not gone^ but sent before. As there 
;»r(.' uianv things that he has lost, so there are many things 
thsit ho does not fr^ar ; as anger, jealousy, envy, &c Is lie 
not iiir)re happy in desiring notiiing than miserable in what 
lu' has lost .' We do not mourn for the absent, why then 
li»r the dead, who arc ellectuallv no other .' We have lost 
out.* bl«'ssing, but we have njany left; and shall not all these 
rat isfactioiis support us against one sorrow .' 

Tlie comfort of havin^if a friend may be taken aw*ay, but 

\ iri.iui may JK)t that of having ha<i one. x\s there is a 
!,.• I..A.II !«way, j<|,arpnoss in somi^ fruits, and a bitterness in 
•••■'j.ir.Irt ui rii.' ^onK^* winc.'rf tliat please us, so there is a mix- 

iii.inisiiip. ture in the remenibraiio(j of friends, where 
*.Iii' lo<s of th"ir cr»mpany is sw{M't.f'U(»d aiifain by the con- 
»''in|)l'ilion of their virtues. In some rosp(.'Cts 1 have lost 
what 1 had, and iu olhrrs I rt'tain still what 1 have lost. It 
\< an ill conslrnclion of l*rovidenre to relleot only ujx>n my 
fricurrs being taken nwav, witliout any roirard to the benefit 
ni' his beinir «»nce giv(;n me. Let us therefore make the 
JM '^1 of our friends while we have tlunn; for how long we 
shall ke(;p them is uncertain. I have lost a hopeful son, but 
Ikiw many fathers have been deceived in their expectations! 
nni] hnw many noble families have been destroyed by luxury 
und riot I lie that grieves Vox \\u^ V^» o^ \i Yi«v\^ \qV\vA, KK lie 
J^ad Jo:it a ihtind I and yet \vo v\\a\.\v\i>sVi^V.^^x\MYA\vA&\»ssisi 
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cause of joy that he once had him, than of grief tliat he is 
taken away. Shall a ninn ])ury his friendship with his 
friend ] We are nn<»Tatct'ul for that which is past, in hope 
of what is to conic ; as if tliat which is to come would not 
quickly he jwist too. That which is pa^!t we are sure of. 
We may receive satisfaction, it is true, hoth I'rom tlie future 
and what is already pa^t ; tlio one hy expectation, and the 
other by memory ; only the one may possibly not come 
to pass, and it is impossible to make the other not to have 
been. 

But there is no apj)lying of consolation to fresh and 
bleeding sorrow ; the very discourse irritates . 

the grief and hiflames it. Tt is like an un- dnaiing'with 
seasonable medicine in a diseaL?o ; vvhcn the tim fust trans- 
first violence is over, it will be more tracta-P"''*'"'"''"''"*^'- 
ble, and endure the handling. Those people whose minds 
are weakened by long feli<;ity may be allowed to groan and 
complain, but it is otlierwise with those that have led their 
days in misfortunes. A long course of adversity has this 
good in it, that though it vexes a bu-.ly a great vrhilc, it 
comes to harden us at last, ; as a raw soldier shrinlvs at every 
wound, and dreads the surgeon more than an enemy; 
whereas a veteran sees his own l)ody cut and lamed with as 
little concern as if it were another's. With tlie same res- 
olution should we stand the shock and cure of all mis- 
fortunes ; w^e are never tlie better for our experience, if we 
have not yet learned to be miserable. And there is no 
tliought of curing us by the diversion of sports and entertain- 
ments ; we are apt to fall into relapses ; wherefore we had 
better overcome our sorrow than delude it. 



CHAP. XXIV. 

Consolation against hanishnirnl and bodily jniin. 

It is a maslerpiocc to draw good out of evil ; anel, by 
the help of virtue, to improve i;ii<f<)itune:5 into blessings. 
"It is a sad condition," you will say, ** lor a man to hsi 
barred the frocdcm of his own country .'* X\\.(V va \\o\. >\\\^ ^v^ 
cfL-e or thuu:fuinh that \vc meet every i\ivy \\\ Wvi 'sXxc'.v^V^'^ 
thma for ainbitvm ; otiiors, to ne«-^o\\i\\.o, ot Kot cva\«fe^^ * 
dvJj^^Jit, trienddiip, etudy, oxperiente, Vv\xax'S,NU\\vVs^^^^ 

R 
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content: some to exercise their virtues, others their vices; 
and not a few to prostitute cither their bodies or their elo- 
quence? To pass now from pleasant countries into the 
worst of islands ; let them be never so barren or rocky, the 
people never so bjirbarous, or the clime never so intemper- 
ate, he that is banished thither shall iind many strannfers to 
live there for their pleasure. The mind of man is naturally 
curious and restless ; which is no wonder, considering their 
divine original; for heavenly things are always in motion: 
witness the stars, and tlie orbs, which are perpetually mov- 
ing, rolling, and changing of place, and according to the law 
and appointment of Nature. But here are no woods, you 
will say, no rivere, no gold nor pearl, no commodity for 
traffic or commerce; nay, hardly provision enough to keep 
the inhabitants from starving. It is very right ; here are no 
palaces, no artificial grottoes, or materials for luxury and 
excess ; but we lie under the protection of Heaven ; and a 
poor cottage for a retreat is more worth than the most 
nuignificent tem])le, when that cottage is consecrated by an 
honest man under the guard of his virtue. Shall any man 
think banishniout jrriovous, when he niav take such 
company along with hini ? iS'or is there any banishment but 
yields enough for our noco'^sities, and no kingdom is suffi- 
cient for suporthiitics. It is the mind that makes us rich in 
a desert; and if the body l)e but kept alive, the soul enjoys 
all spiritual felicities in abundance. What signifies the 
being banished from one spot of ground to another, to a man 
that has his thoughts above, and can look forward and back- 
ward, and whercjver he pleases ; and that, wherever he is, 
has the same matter to work u\xm 1 The body is but the 
prison or the clog of the mind, subjected to punishments, 
robberies, diseases; but the mind is sacred and spiritual, 
and liable to no violence. Is it that, a man shall want gar- 
ments or coverinif in banishment ? Tlie Ixxly is as easily 
clothed as fed ; and Nature has made nothing hard that is 
necesssary. But if nulhing will serve us but rich embroi- 
deries and scarlet, it is none of Fortune's fault that we are 
poor, but our own. Nay, suj^pose a man should have all 
restored him back again that li(» has lost, it will come to 
nothing, for he will want more afler that to satisfy his desires 
than ho did before to supply 1\\^ uecessiti»'s. Insatiable ap- 
pctitvs are not so much a Wuxsl ^Jia \v ^vsteTva^. 

To come lower now ; whcxc as t\\^ ^a^\^ ^^ \ia.>:v3Ci V5o»X 
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have not changed tlieir place of abode ! Some Banishment ia 
by tlie fate of war: others have b»H;n cast by i.at riian«(of 
tempests, shipwrecks, or want of prt»vi.<ions,pi»t<\i» which 

* I * t ■ o 1 1 1* 1 sense* all ix'oule 

Upon unknown coasts. Some have been lorcotl ami nation!! 
abroad by pestilence, sedition, c{irtb(iuake::5, hav«- Uam 
surcharge of jKJople at hoiiie. Sonic travel to *^a'"8iied. 
see the world, otliers for conmierce; but, in fnie, it is clear, 
that, upon some reason or other, the whoU* nice of man- 
kind have shifted tlieir <piarters; changed their very namcR 
as well as their habitations ; insomuch thut we have lost 
the very memorials of what they were. All these trans- 
portations of people, what are tlicy but juiblic banishnicMits? 
The very founder of the Rowan Cfiipirc was an fxiir- ; 
briefly, the whole world has been transplanted, and one 
mutation treads upon tlie heel of another. Tliat which one 
man desires, turns imother man's stomach; and he that 
proscribes me to-day, shall himself be cast out to-morrow. 
We have, however, this comfort in <nir misfurtune ; we have 
the same nature, the same 3*rovidence, and we carry our 
virtues along with us. And this blessing we owe to that 
almighty Power, call it what you will ; either a iiod, or an 
Incorporeal Reason, a Divine Spirit, or Fate, juid the nn- 
changeable Course of causes and effects: it is, however, 
80 ordered, that nothing can be taken from us but what wo 
can well 6])are : and that which is most magnificent and 
valuable continues with us. Wherever we go, we have 
the heavens over our heads, and no farthtjr from us than 
they were before ; and so long as we can entertain our eyes 
and thoughts with those glories, what matter is it what 
ground wc tread upon ? 

In the case of pain or sickness, it is only the body that is 
afiected ; it may take oil' the speed of a l(K)t- pain only af- 
man, or bind the hands of a c(ibbler, but the f«-*cts» the bodv, 
mind is still at liberty to hear, learn, teach, "''^ "'"^ *"""*• 
advise, and to do other ffood offices. It is an example of 
public benefit, a man that is in ])ain and patient Virtue 
may show itself as well in the bed as in the field ; and he 
that cheerfully encounters the terrors of death and corporal 
anguish, is as great a man as hi; that most generously haz- 
ards himself in a battle. A disease, it \^Vcv\v>.,W\4\ia»^'l 
some pleasure:^ hut prrxrures us oV\\v;t8. A>x\t\V. ve. wvi\ii:t "ea 
grateful to us as in a burning fever; uot mcwV, xs» ^Vct^^^ 
Aavc lasted vurselvos sharp and huw^^rv . 'YiVtfi \i\i\SavX 'wia.'i 
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be forbidden some senj^ual satisfaction, but no physician will 
forbid us the delight of the mind. Shall we call any sick 
man miserable, becau.so he must give over his intemper- 
ance of wine and gluttony, and l:M3tiike himself to a diet of 
more sobriety, and h^ss exjiense ; and abandon his luxury, 
which is the divStemper of tlio mind as well as of the body ? 
It is troublesome, 1 know, at. first, to abstain from the 
pleasures we have been used to, and to endure hunger and 
thirst; but in a little time we lose the very appetite, and it 
is no trouble then \x) be without tliat which we do not 
dosirt*. In diseases there are great pains; but if they be 
long tlicy remit, and give us some intervals of ease; if 
short and violent, either they dispatch iis^ or consume them' 
}iclvf:s; so that either their respites make them tolerable, or 
the extremity makes them short So merciful is Almisfhty 
G(h1 to us, tliat our torments cannot be very sharp and last- 
ing. The a cutest pains are those that nffbct the nerves, but 
th(?re is this comfort in them too, that they will quickly 
make us stupid and insensible. In cases of extremity, let 
us call to mind the most ominrmt instances of patience and 
courage, and turn our thoughts from our afllictions to the 
contemplation of virtue. Suppose it be the stone, tlie gout, 
nay, the rack itself: how many have endured it without so 
iiun.h as a groan or word speaking; without so much as ask- 
ing for relief, or giving an answer to a question ! Nay, 
thoy h:i.ve laughed at the tormentors upon tiie very torture, 
an«i })rovc)ke(l tiicm to new ex])eriments of their cruelty, 
wliich they havn had still in d«?risi(Mi. Tlie usfhtnn I look 
upon as of all diseases the most importunate; the physi- 
cians call it thr invdit'sUon of drath^ as b«*hig rather an 
agony than a sicknoss: \\io fit bolls one not alK)vean hour, 
as nolMjdy is long in ex])irin2f. Arc there not three things 
grit'vous in siekuoss, th(; fi-ar of dtVTth, bodily pain, and the 
intermission of our pleasures ] the flr.-t is to be irnputed to 
nature, not to tlie dis(»aso: lor we do not die because we 
are sick, but because we live. Nay, sickness itself has pre- 
ECrved many a man from dying. 
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No miui ^U evftr he poor thai gaen tii hitiiEeli' tor wlid 
he wanU; aiiJ thai tb ilio resiiioat way to richoa. Natorti 
inJaAd, will Imvo hnriliic; but ycC whuteouvDr is {iRyoniil 
tiiiuiwiat/ Is iiivuriuuii, niul not ttaesainry- It is aoi iieu 
huiinesB In ^roti^ llie pnlato:, b>it t^ MtiefV n craving; 
etomtiialii Brand,. whea a man ia hnnffry, ilw« liia wwh, leC 
it tw Qovor 80 cosrHo; mid WAter whan hs iinlry; let hi^ 
thirfl Iie<iUGiichci), ttnil Nntnre id mtiGlled, nn matter wlieiic#i 
it CQino*, or whelher he ijriiiice in goltl, eilver, ut in liie botrS 
low. of IiIh band. Tu pTointae « umn rioli«ts ntiil tO' ttineltf 
hitii paveity, w to doccdve ititn: hut chjill I call him j 
t^Dft «4)lt8 noihlngi tliougb tie mny he bcholiJen Toe i 
hia {NtlimuK.-, ntUier than to his foctuae ? Or Ehall nny ir 
deny bin to be rich, whose ricliee etvn never he Iilcnn away. I 
Whether ie it better to Hhyc mach or enough'! Hi> that hnal 
mark Aemrr.* more, ami shows tlial be has not j-ci euough j I 
but be tbat has enough is at rest. Shall a mao hf repnted* 
ttie less rich for not having that for which he shtUJ.be lun- I 
iGheiI;.(iM' which his very wift, nr aon, ahall poiw bim;I 
that whicii givOiliini sr.cunty in wsfi luid qui^t in peace;! 
whicli he poeaoo^M ■vitbont >1iin^r, nnd diqioaos of without | 
troublftT No iiKtnraui be poor thai hue onoufhi nor ri' 
that covclE more than ho Iiu. Alosaiidfir, nfler all his C(... 
que^s, CDnipln.ineil that, bo waiiioil mori^ worlds ; he <I«8t>will 
aomethiriP' mcif", fr/'n wh'm he bail gotten all: and tliat^ 

which IV"- -■"': ' '■■- ''""nn uaLme whb not enough for ' 

onotiior ■ iio sfij man rich; ibr the more 

fiuiiail, M'li;!}. The riclinst tnao lliof. ] 

ev«r III' ii"U, add in auy rann'a may bn 

Eo; liK !■■ ;■ . 1 H" 10 ihastintuf Natiiw, dops 

tioittift ft>i.>l iJiivLTly iiiir livir it ; nay, RVpn in poverty iWoIK 
thcru aro eonic tlumrn wiptrlliioiiK, TiiObo which ihi; K'orl^ 
ciilU bappy, thoir rtilii-ityis a fslw «d«nMiai,V»«'^ ^.-b-mV.* 
^iC eyt^e 1^ tiiO yx>\r:n : liiil i,iii- ,v\> i-imi vy ,i\,^v,^>^^- ■.^v^ 
happy within. Th. ... 
Hfhc'Kke foa). , 
ej>n/-va;j[js nor » . 

'.*Ao.(flf4a«|tB ol !L!-r, I-, ri,-.i .-.■.■.',■,'' :■ ■' ■■■■ 
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than fill it: it studies rather to cause an appetite than to 
allay it It is not for us to say, **This is not handsome; 
that is common ; the other offends my eye." Nature pro- 
vides for health, not delicacy. When the trumpet sounds 
a change, the i)oor man knows that he is not aimed at ; when 
they cry out Jim, his Ixxly is all he has to look after : if he 
ho to take a journey, tlierc is no blocking up of streets, and 
thron/Sfinrr of |)assair<«s for a partin^f romjjiment: a small 
matter tills his hellv, and contents his mind: he lives from 
hand to month, \vith<^ut carin'j or tearing for to-morrow. 
The tem])('rate ricli nuin is hut his counterfeit; his wit is 
quicker and hi-> ap])!;tito cabnor. 

No man tinds puvorty a tpnihle to him, but he that thinks 

Povftrtv isoi.iv^^ ^"» and ho that tJiinks it so, makes it sa 

tr«)ui)iA«»nii.« ill Does nut a rich man travel more at ease with 

opinion, jp^jj luff^fa/xe, and fewer servants ? Does he 

not eat many times as Utile and as coarse in the field as a 

IK)or man 1 .Doos ho not for his own pleasure, sometimes, 

and lor varioty, I(mmI upon tli.^ ground, and ufiQ only earthen 

vessels ! I? notlio a. iMJ-dmau thsMi, that alwavs fears what he 

otlon desires, and «inT'ds tJie tli'iiT tliiit ho. takes delijrht to 

imitate: he that would know the worst of jx)verty, let him 

but conipare the looks of the rich and of the jx^or, and he 

shall find tli'* poor i:sa!i t»> have a sinoolhor brow, and to be 

more merry ai heart : or if any tr<nil)i<' holjills him. it (Hisses 

over like a cloud : \vh<T«'a.-i ti.e oth<T, either his ijooil- 

hunior is count orUit, {»r hi^ !ii(?lanclu)ly deep and ulcer- 

at<Ml, and tin.' worse iMM-aus'" i:«' (hirv- n»)- i»uhlirlvown hi? 

mi.-iununo; bnt ho is lorc-'d to p'ry *ho part of a liappy 

man oven with a can««M- I'l his hoart. liis iMicity is bu«njK»r- 

souatod: and if ho wore hut stripped <»f iiis ornaments, he 

would in* cont.MMptihU'. In huyinij of a horsi*. we take oJf 

his clothe.-! a nil his tn:p|)ioi:-s, and ox."oiino his shape and 

body for foar of i.-fin-^* ••o-'jmi' tl ; and shall v;o ])ut an est i- 

iiiuto upon a ninji fl>r Iivijursi'! oiV hy his lurtuneaud quality ? 

r^^'iy. if v»'i; S'.'o any *W']\:' <«i*ornMi'i -Mt a:i."iut him, \yo are to 

siisi»«»ot hiiJi tlu' ;;i«u*e ti;r so:::o issilrmity under it. Ho that 

is noi conteiit in i;ovrr(y, w<ii'.l not !)"» s» nolib.er in plonfy; 

fhr tlni limit is not in the t.'iijii.', but in tlii' m n<i. If that i)n 

si'kiVf roM(»vo him \\*vn\v w \;v\v.vA \v^ w yAw-v^ W? is at the 

h'uiiii' /);i*<< ; t* »r ho o'\rViO^- uV.- vW^^^ij^vv* v.V.wv \n\\\\\\\\^. \^\«x 

ciiii /V- iiuupior Ib-.in \\\o c'o\\i\\\Va\.\va\vv.< v.w.vX \\\\\ cil 'vxt- 

inn>.: from which ^vo. cuimA.Vv.\\\ "^"^'^^^^ ^?^^^^;,:^,f^: 
/ilk it V than, in a covetous .\ei=•nr.^u^^-^-o,vvx^^^^^^^^^*\^ 
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safe among informers and Ihicves ? It puis a poor man into 
tlie very condition of Providence that gives all. without re- 
serving any thing to itself. How happy is he thtit owes no- 
tiiing but to himself, and only that which ho can easllv re- 
fuse or easily i)ay ! T do not reckon him poor that has l»ut a 
little, but he is so that covets more : it is a fair degn^e of 
plenty to have what is necessary. Whether had a man 
better find satiety in want, or hunger in plenty \ It is not 
the augmenting of our fortunes, but the abating of our ap- 
petites, tliat makes us rich. Why may not a man as well 
contemn riches in his own cotfers as in another man's; 
and rather hear that tiiev are his, than feel them to hv. so ? 
though it is a great matter not to l.»e corrupted, even by 
having them under the .simo nuit! Ho is the greater man 
that is honestly ]x>or in the middle of plenty ; but he is the 
more secure that is free from the temptation of that plenty, 
and has the Icjust matter for another to design uinai. It is 
no great business ibr a ix)or man to ])reach the contempt of 
riches, or for a rich man to extol the benefits of ])overty, 
because wo do not know how either the one or tlio other 
would behave himself in tiie contrary condition. The best 
proof is, the doing of it by choice, and not by necessity; for 
the practice of poverty in jest is a preparation toward the 
bearing of it in earnest. ]5ut it is yet a generous disposition 
so to provide for the worst of fortunes as what may lie easily 
borne : the premeditation makes them not only tolerable, 
but delightful to us ; for there is that in them, without which 
nothing can be comtbrtable, that is to say, security. If there 
were nothing else in poverty but the certain knowledge of 
our friends, it were yet a most desirable blessing, when 
every man leaves us but those that love us. It is a shame 
to place the happiness of life in gold and silver, for which 
bread and water is sulfi«;ient ; or, at the worst, hunger puts 
an end to hunger. For the honor of ponrtt/^ it was both 
the foundation iind Xho caitsf of Urn Roman empire; and 
no man was ever yet so jxior but he had enough to carry 
him to his journey's end. 

All I desire is, that my property may not be a burden to 

myself, or make me so to others; awl \\\v\V x-a ^v^cwnvxw^ \«^ 

the he£!t state oftorUmG, that is i\(A\\\e.T (V\to\\\\^ Ww. y:*^ ^'JJJJJ'- 

jwcosditous, nor far irom it. A mu^OaocxW^ o1 vA^v^t\.vw-^ 

fortune, with a gentleness of \u\\v\, vj\\\ v^^-^^^'^"!''* "^^^^ . 

fear or envy; which is a dcBuaXAc co\\*i:\\:\<^>^V '^'^'^ r_j,> 

waats power to do mischief. We uevex ^io\\sNJ\«^ ^.v 
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innf of covotinnr nothings, and the glory of being full in our- 
selvcis, without depending n]X)n Fortune. With parsimony, 
a little is sufficient; and without it nothing; whereas fru- 
gality makes a poor man rich. If we lase an estate, we had 
better never have had it : he that has least to lose has least to 
foar ; and those are better satisfied whom Fortune never 
favored than tliose whom she has forsaken. The state is 
most connnodious that lies betwixt poverty and plenty. 
] )iogencs underst(X)d this very well, when he put himself 
into an incapacity of losing any thing. That course of life 
is nii'^^t commodious wiiich is both safe and wholesome; the 
body is to be indulged no farther than for health ; and rather 
mortified than not kept in subjection to the mind. It is ne- 
cessary to provide against hunger, thirst, and cold; and 
somewhat for a covering to shelter us against other incon- 
venionces ; but not a pin matter whether it be of turf or of 
marble. A man may lie as warm and as dry under a thatch- 
ed as under a gilded roof. Let the mind bo great and glo- 
rious, and all other things arc despicable in comparison. 
" Tiie future is uncertain ; and I had rather beg of myself 
not to desire any thing, than of Fortune to bestow it" 
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CHAP. I. 



Anger described , it is against nature, and only to be 

found in man. 

We are here to encounter the most oiitrageoup, brutal, 
dangerous, and intractable of all passions ; the most lothe- 
come and unmannerly ; nay, the most ridiculous too ; and 
the subduing of this monster will do a great deal toward 
the establishment of human peace. It is the method of phy- 
sicians to begin with a description of the disease, betbrc 
they meddle with tlie cure : and I know not why this may 
not do OS well in the distcnipers of the mind as in those of 
the body. 

The Stoics will have anger to be a "desire of punishing 
another for some injury done." Against which ^ „. , .... 
it is objected, that we are many times angry "tviiaruVs!'^' 
with those that never did hurt us, but possibly 
may, though the harm be not as yet done. l5ut 1 say, that 
they hurt us already in conceit : and the very purpwte ot it 
is an injury in thought before it breaks out into act. It is 
opposed again, that if anger were a desire of jniniahingj 
mean people would not be aniifry with groat ones that are 
out of their reach ; for no man cnn bo f aid to desire any 
thing which ho judges ini|H)<siblo to coinjiat^s. But 1 an- 
swer to this. That anger i3 the r/r-s/'/v, not tiie power and 
faculty o^ revenge: neitlicr is any man so lovv, but that the 
greatest man alive may peradventuro lie at his mercy. 

Aristotle takes anger to be, ** a desire of paying sorrow 
for sorrow;" and of |>]aguin<jf those that havo plagued us. 
Jt is argued against both, that beasts are angry ; tlvwv^ 
neither provoked by any injury, xvor movcA ns"VCv\ \v ^'e'.ivt^ ^ 
nny body's grief or punishiuoiit. Na^, V\\ow^ \J^^^ ^^'^ 
it, thoy do not desigpn or seok vt. Ne\l\\^x \^ angtt Qv^^ 
unrcasonabh soever in itself) found \u\^'N\\vete,\i\\V \xv ^ 
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Bonable creatures. It is true, the beasts have an impulse of 
rage and fierceness ; as they are more aflected also than 
men with some pleasures ; but we may as well call them 
luxurious and ambitious as angry. And yet they are not 
without certain images of human aflections. They have 
their likings and their lothings ; but neitlier tlie passions 
of reasonable nature, nor their virtues, nor tlieir vice& 
Tliey are moved to fury by some objects ; the^ are quieted 
by others; they have their terrors and their disappoint- 
ments, but witliout reflection: and let them be never so 
much irritated or affrighted, so soon as ever the occasion is 
removed they fall to their meat again, and lie down and take 
their rest Wisdom and thought are the ffoods of the mindt 
whereof brutes are wholly incapable; and we are as unlike 
tliera within as we are without : they have an odd kind of 
fancy, and they liave a voice too; but inarticulate and 
confused, and incapable of tliose \'ariations whicli are &• 
miliar to us. 

Anger is not only a vice, but a vice point-blank against 
nature, tor it divides instead of joining ; and 

' ua?ure."^ i^ somc measure, frustrates the end of Provi- 
dence in human society. One man was bom 
to help another : anger makes us destroy one another ; the 
one unites, the other separates ; the one is beneficial to us, 
the other mischievous ; tlie one succors even strangers, the 
other destroys even the most intimate friends ; the one ven- 
tures all to save another, the other ruins himself to undo an- 
other. Nature is bountiful, but anger is pernicious : for it 
is not fear, but mutual love that binds up mankind. 

There are some motions that look like anger, which can- 
not properly be called so; as the passion of the people 
against the gladiators, when they hang off, and will not 
make so quick a dispatch as tlie spectators would have 
them : there is somothiug in it of the humor of children, 
that if they get a fall, will never leave bawling until the 
naughty ground is beaten, and then all is well again. They 
are angry without any cau.s(j or injury ; they are deluded 
by an imitation of strokes, and pacified witli counterfeit 
tears. A fnhe and a childisli sorrow is appeased with as 
false and as childish a revenge. They take it for a contempt, 
jf the /clfuh'ators do not \mu\cA\iiVc% c»sX\5asi.'w«felvci8 upon 
the s\vord"8 |X)int. They Aook ^icseiv>X^' ^j>ao\i\. ^ssca. SxsRa. 
one to another, as who shou\v\ s-dV ", *^Do\sv3X«i^, wj \sMfi«»x 
Aoiir those fo"rucs abuse us." 
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To descend to the particular branches and varieties would 
be unnecessary and cndlcFs. There is a fc^tub- „ . • . /. 
bom, a vindictive, a quarrelsome, a violent, a angmv 
froward, a sullen, a inoro!?e kind of anger: 
and then we have this variety in complication too. One 
goes no farther than words, another proceeds immediately 
to blows, without a word speaking ; a tliird sort breaks out 
into cursing and reproachful language : and there are that 
content themselves with chiding and complaining. There 
is a confiliable anger, and there is an implacable ; but in 
what form or degree soever it appears, all anger, without 
exception, is vicious. 
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CHAP. II. 

The rise of anger. 

The question will be here, whether anger takes its rise 
from impulse or judgment 1 that is, whether it be moved of 
its own accord, or, as many otlier things are, from within 
us, that arise we know not how I The clearing of this point, 
will lead us to greater matters. 

The Ji7'st motion of anger is in truth, involuntary, and 
only a kind of menacing preparation towards ,„ ^ 
it. The second deliberates ; as who should ^^''of a«ge?.*"'" 
say, " This injury should not pass without a 
revenge ;" and there it stops. The third is impotent ; and 
right or wrong, resolves upon vengeance. The first mo- 
tion is not to te avoided, nor indeed the second, any more 
than yawning for company : custom and care may lessen it, 
but reason itself cannot overcome it. Tlie third, as it rises 
ujKJn consideration, it must full so too; for that motion 
which proceeds with judgment may be taken away with 
judgment. A man thinks himself injured, and hath a mind 
to be revenged, but for some reason lets it rest. This is not 
properly anger, but an affection overruled by reason ; a kind 
of pro]K>sal disapproved. And what are reason and affec- 
tion, but only changes of the mind for the bettor or for the 
worse 1 Reason deliberates before it iiidges; bvjl ^^snj^'jjx 
passes sentence without dcVibenxliotv. ttsasfikW ^\Jv>3 viJ^^^^«. 
tlie matter in hand ; but anger is slarXXeiSL ^V ^n^\^ lajisiSStfscN.* 
it passes tlic bounds of reason, and catties SX. ^s.^^;^-^ ^^?>».> 



in <hoYU "nnjrfT is (in agitation of tlio mind tiiat proceedd 
to tli.-» resolution of a ro^<*n.:ro, thn niiml assenting to it." 
'J'luT,' is no (loul)t iMst an;.;fr irf irsovod by tlio species of an 
injii'-y, but wliothrT llnit motion l>o vibnitnrv or involuntary, 
IS tl.e point in <l«'bate ; tliouLHi it scou's mjinifcst to mo that 
f//f,rrr dnes not hiniT but wh'-re th" mind goes alonof with 
:i. For, fir>l, to tnke an (.'i'bnco. and tlu'n to meditate a 
'ovcnffo, nnd alTor thnt, to Jny both pr< posit ions together, 
Mud sav to mvsolf, "This iniury ouy-lit not to have been 
d- n": l»iit, as tbo case st'inds i must do nn>. el fright." This 
dixDurso can novor prorcod witliont tlic concurrence of the 
wili. 'J'bo first motion in<loed, is singb* ; but all the rest ia 
d'-liboration ami sup(»rstrnctnro : tlioro is somnthing utider^ 
s^'ul piid condomn«d: an indignation conceived, and a re- 
v( i\;*:r projumncbMl. This can never be; without the agree- 
jiM nt of the mind to tiio matter in d<dil)eratlt;n. The end 
of this qnostion is, to know the nature andqnality of /in^w. 
If it be bred in ns, it will never yiold to reason, for all in- 
voluntary motions are inevitable and invincible; as a kind 
oi'iiorror and sbrugjiing upoji tbo snrinkling of cold water; 
li:" I'uir standing <»n end 5»t ill ncnvs; gid<iinoss at the sight 
of a ]}rocipice: bhishing at lewd discourse. In these cases, 
!<as.iii can do uq go«Ki: bnj att'sa' niay nndonbtedly be 
«>\rr<'<»iMO by caution and ffn-d roimscl: tor it isr/ xnhmtary 
lire, and not iA' Uio conwition (.f ibos«.' arcidents tbat betafl 
us as frailties of our humanity: amongst which nui>t be 
reckoned the lirsl motions o^' the ndnd, ai\er tbe opinion of 
an injury received, wliifli it is not in tlio power of human 
nature toa\oid : and this is it tbat aficct-: ns u\Mm the stage, 
or in a story. Can any luan road tbo doath of Pompey, and 
n'»t be toucbod with an hidignation .' The sound of a trum- 
ju't rouses the spirits, and provokes ctnirago. It makes a 
man sad to see tbe shipwrirk oven of an enemy; and we 
are much suri)rJM*d b}' fear in other cmsos: all tlieso mo- 
tions are uol so nnicli aJliTlioti.-- jis preludes to tbem. The 
^hl^lling of arms, or the luxating of a tirum, excites a war- 
horse: nav, a sonir fn*ni Xonoiilifijite- would make Ale.xan- 
tU:r take his swonl in bi- band, in all those case?, the 
nnnd rather suilers tban ads; and tboreibre 't is not an af- 
loction fo hv movnL but In nivf ifunj to tba.t motion, and to 
/nlldw u il/ii I 'Hv what was s'arti'd bv chance. These are 
not nlllx'liunii, but impn\>es»V* Wxo Vv^i\\; . 'YW \v{\!c;sj«\, vwtiu 
hi tho \vorU\ inav look puV \\\u\\\\e v>a^^^^^^^^*^^^^^^^'5A\v& 
fauces knock, anil hialioaTl\vorV\)e^v>teV\v^VoX.VWve»vi^^\^^ 



^M% iheMife only -trMiiiirig : vherehB aitger- IS va eaifttriAiH, 
andpropuMa revengo or panidinient, whiuhcannolT)* willi- 
out the uuDCl' An fear (Libs, an anger bss^iiIls ; aud it. is 
not ^cmaHla to resolve, cilher Ujxiu vioIriicq or caiitian, 
wiClnut Iho " "' ■ ■'" 



Ajtg^r iiuiy bo xapprcmej. 

■: tiling to |irM,R7iil tJmt we caimoc govern 
'ino iKtnp Uat wc ilonre imicli liwrier , 

■ ■ iL'lii t« Jti; tiio wiWeW afRtctiuoB may be 

i.it:, ttnil tJiurc IB httri% nny thing which 
' 'ii it way do. TLiero uaeda no more wgui 
iliiuithci inulJincedDf several jkerEoiiH, Ml'' 
iiiuDl, [tnii I'lHve gotten the allBoIute niii.9 
' in tliiH paint. 

ii:;^ ilrink'tull foi)] upon'tlie cruelties d 
■I Hlieu (XB WBB urged by' , 
1..^ 10 mnke l»n example of icJiVwiaSt'! 
II awv^ar, "Why eliould I 
irui that wlUuibles "pon me blindfolill" lu, 
< i|iiftrreU nrc of ottr owe mnking, cither. 
. agmnlioti. Aiigur comes aouialimea 
' > iittoiicr to ill iiul melfiid of rajeciing tt 

I gtent tuaste^ of liis nanHioQ : fbi Tiuia- 
. .11. wrote BGveriil bitter tliinga „, , 
K.-I1 and ilia family : wltiiA ^^i^^^^ZT 
,!■ |>b?qit8 plauBilily onniigh, na 
It coninioolydo. Cnisur advicod him #evcnil' 
; null wiiun tljttt would Hot di^ forbade biot 
.aittiux Pollio gnvA linn entcrlatn- 

■ I- do wkU buloved iu thn city, Ibut evMJ 

<>l«n tn bim. Tlium lliioi^ tlint hn lu£ 

ii' Augiwlue, he icn^Mii \iitw\, M_ 

' liiaifiuif Ca^s«r's rwfi&Tl iwgat\»s.,wK. i 

'■.•1} ont with any man UrtjXtweivti \aSOijg 



otilymicf, lie tc^ PciU'io, thnt licluul Lnkeii n-sni&r Intnhi* 

bosom ; anJ ob PoUin was about to bxcubc luiiiBulf ; "N^ 

cays CcEar, interrupting liim, "mnhe joiir bolt ftf hiwCl 

Aiul oSenog tii cast hiin □S' at that vary mouiaitli tf Cb)9| 

pleaeed: "£)o you think," taja Cieear, "Uiitlwill «m 

contribute t^ the jnrlioe^ of ^ou, that made yilufliBnditU 

for Pollio waa Bfigi^ W^ him before, and only ontettSOq 

him now becwue uesar bad discarded him. "4 

The moderalion of AnligonuB was cemaikable. 8btW 

of liis eoldicrs vrera Tailing at bira oroni gM 

^"AMJwnuJt" ™''^''*' there waa but 3. hanging^^^Mfl 

Ihem. Antigonuaavciheard thenitO^^^^I 

it gsDtly aside; "SoUiera," sayehe, "gtand ''''■^^^^^1 

oSI for fear tbe king ehouM bear you." And Wa^^^^^| 

eider, not only violent ezamplea, but moderate, ^*^^^^^^| 

wunted neither cause of displeasure nor power uC^^^^H 

aa in the cose or Anti^aus, who the mine nigllj^^^^| 

hia soldiers ctiraing bim for bringing tliem into^^^^H 

way, he went to them, and without tellmg ^^^^^^| 

waE, helped them out of it. "Kow," says he, ^SBSsm 

be allowed to curee htm that brought you into mSBlM 

provided you blesa him that took you out of it." .... ^jj 

It was a notable story that of Vedius Pnllio. tip<'B^fl| 

A predominsDt vitiflg of AugUBtUB to Buiiper. One fif^BjisB 

fcur musien happened to break a glass: and IliUJIInnH 

ongar, Jq g TBge, Commanded him to be thmiQt^j^l 

pond to feed hia laiupreyB. This action of bis ni^b^H 

taken for luximj, IhOUjU, in l^ut^ it was cntAMr Th 

boy wsA sekud. but brake looee and threw himscir icT' Afl 

gustue's feet, only ile«iriii^ that he might not die Uutt dead 

C^ar, in ahtiorreiice of the bnrbltrity, presently ordered afl 

the rest of the glmsef to he broken, the b'ly to bv rclouicfl 

and the pond to be filled up, tTmt there might be no nittlicn 

ocoasion for an inhumanity of that natiire. This Wm 6fl 

i&nthority well employed. Shall the breaking ofi 8^'^ 

cost a man hte life ? .Nothing hut a predominant fb&f ctipM 

ever have mastered hia uliMsric and sanguinary ^MWU 

tiou. This man deserved lo die Mliousand deaWi {|tUi9 

for eating hunmn lle^ at Becaud-Jianil in his lamjM^ « 

ior beeping of his Seh to he bo fed. ' J 

/( IS ivriiteii Ofgpwsesves t* favorite of Cainhysee, WM 

M'as mucJi g-it^KfVinc') tiwit \re lKii(.l\w'nesJW(ia\n^« 

Jiia prinee of iiw" Ijunl dtiiikUig, Mii^o'^'a^'^'*^''^*^ 



Manillil tuid the incoavcQiences of liiii ciRibmum: anil t'tii 
thill, in Uiose dbtsmpere, lie biul iiiit Uie cotummiil uf l<i 
eetl' "Now," says CainbyBS*, "to ilinw you jn'U" IR. 
take, you aiiall see me dnnk deup^r ihftti ov*ri JKl. noii 
yel fteep lliy uso of my eyes, ami nf my liatitl^, ns wnfT n» 
if I Wfrrc sober." Upon this he dranli fn tt lii^-fur f>''-'h 

iJian ordinary, and orilered Prrexasp'M' "•" '" " ' ■''"' 

atnod on tiia other eide of the llire3lu>lii < ' ' 

OVW lluf bond; "And," aaya he, "If I 
hnve utlhn heartof bim." Heihot, un'! 
young mim, they fooirf indeed tlmt Un -: 
niin Hirougii the midcIlDof ihe btnrt. " Wlint d^' jna ilniili 
now," bwye CaiiibvBes, " IB lay Iinnd steady or not V "Apillc 
h,im»9\f," suye Prnxanpen, " could not liave oiildonc it. I( 
may he O cint'stion now, which was the ^ealer impiety, llie 
niutilOf IWi'ir, iir the cummciiilftllon of it; for him to t*ko 
tiiu heart of his son. wiiils it wns yet rpeking uul pouting 
under the wonnif, I'tr mi oi:cab-iau of Satteiy: why wal 
Ihure nol onulljer e^iperiment oiade upon the ftllier, to Irf 
irCftmhyBca could not have yet mended hia shot? This wmi 
n tnoeiE unmtuily TiolatioQ of hospitality j bat the aj)[imbai< 
tioQ of tin? &ct wae still worse than the crime itself. Tliiff 
emnnjiile of Prexaspea proved sufficiently that a rniin may 
ret^aiB his anger ; fiir he retutnwJ not ona 111 word, i 
BO much an 9 complaint; but lie paid dear for his gotiO 
•al. H« hail bean wiser, (terhspa, if he had kt the king 
ulonc in JijftCDps, ibr he hul betti;r havo driinh wins thn 
hluod. It n a dangerous o^a to give good adviee to ii 
temperato ptincea. 

Another lustanue of anger sappre^od wb hnv^ in Mnrpi 
g\iiii who wae commanded to SKpoBo Cyrus An iiijiiawa 
njion a taoimtaiii. But the child was pre.a"e"*upiiii™ 
asrved; wiiwh, when Aslya^s 1 ^ ... Hutoii^,,* 

'■*"'" irpaaus to it dish u 

.. _ _ . ._ _ . . le tdd him it was » piec<_ 

of lua sun, and asked liliri, how he liked the Boascnitiff, 
" Whatever plcaiea yaiir Mnjasty," soya Hirjragua, " mu>"' 
pleave tuc :" and he maito no mora words of it. It is latii 
corUtiu, that we might govsfn our anger if wc would ; ft 
Iho •nrnelhlng-vlialgatla uaal home givea us 110 oft'-reaw.! 
all abroad; naj what ia tlie »eiiaon rf.ifc.Vii.'OMS.'wfc 
patifnt in oott jjIoci}, ttni (ioWftti in tiWSf«Kt"V , 
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Tin; iiio«i«;raiion of Maccdoii, the father of Alexander. T 
**\/**"*i!* *'^ Athenians sent their anil)assa(lors to hi 
and they were received with tliiscomplimei 
•*Tell me, gentlemen," says Philip, "what is there t\ 
I can do to oblige the Athenians T' Dcmocharas, one 
the anilmsijadorts, told him, that they would take it 3 
a great obligation if he would be pleased to hang hi 
sel£ ThiiJ insfdence gave an indijrnation to tlie bystandei 
but IMiilip bade them not to meddle with him, but even 
let that foul-mouthed fellow go as he came. "And for y< 
the rest of the ambassador?," says he, " pray tell the All 
nians, that, it is worse to speak such things than to hear a 
forgive them." This wonderful patience under contunuSi 
was a great means of Philip's security. 



GIIAP. IV. 

Jt is a short madness, and <i dr formed vice. 

He was much in the right., whoever it was, that ^ 
called anfrcr a short madness ; for they have l)oth of th< 
the same symptoms; and there is k) wrnidcrful a rese 
blance belwixt the transport.-; of r//r)//r and tho^^e offren 
that it is a hard matter to know the one fmm the oth 
A bold, fierce, and threatening conntonnnce, as pale 
ashes, and, in the same moment, as red as Mood ; a glari 
eye, a wrinkled brow, vi«»lcnt motions. *.he liands restl 
and p(»rpetually in action, wringinir and menacing, sn 
ping of the joints, stamping wit li tho feet, the hair startii 
trembling lips, a forced and squeaking voice ; the spec 
false and broken, deep and frequent siijlis, and ghas 
l(K^ks; the veins swell, the heart pants, tiie knees kncK 
with a hundred dismal accidents tliat are cimnnon to Ix 
distempers. Neither is am^rr a hart* resemblance only 
madness, but many times an irrevocalde transition into i 
tiling itself. IJow many persons have W(i known, re 
and heard of, that have lost their wits in a passion, t 
never came to themselves again \ It is therefore to 
n voided^ not only for mo(\eru\\o\\:» vi"^\\v^,Vv^\\ vvW\ tl\r heal 
Now, it' the outward ap\>«.'aTui\ce. o? '.vwtv^t W «^^ "^ov^ 
hideous, how deformed iiivisl \\vaV \\\\^o.xwUo.\\\\\\^Vvi>iis 
harassed with it I for it leaves uo yAvvcc cWV^^.^ ^^^ ^^'^^ 




Mcrcuto of . . 

ilvKf Jbp it, T would ill 



fiMCfttKfd, H'iisfiriierBuur v!'rj'ij.!iriiii'iil?,uiiit lUlBlJiutii 
wttH Htfrrer. How nbominable id it in iha mill Uion, wlion iti 
njipvarssa litdaoui even through tlie Umeti, tliu «kiii, uiil «tfl 
innnylciiiHidliiiento! Is ddI tie a fuoiimna tjidi hsnk«lttia1 
I^Dvernmcait nf liiiDself, and vg TabviI liittinr ani iJiitiinr by 
Itis Airyw by a istnpeGt 1 ihe exei:ulioner and the luurttervr 
uf bin aaurest fi-iendel The smiillrst nmttar iui>vcs it, audd 
innkM iW uniKif inble and iniuicfltHibli!. Il dot'i* rill [hlueFi by3 
vioientfRWs well upon itst-lf as othere; und it ■- ■•■ ^■"*" ■ 
|ht! raoftor of all piusioiis. 
"" " ' Kit any crenlnre eo torriblc nnS dangerous V 
It becumes Ceroor by anm-T. Not ^ 
liiiM-' ti(iiii»Hi nHoctiuiiB, Tiut cat- u 



givut K 'wiclKidncs 

docii not only turn a fnitQ iii 

mMt ouLragMiUH of beo«l« ili 

pli3««iTi* nor proliti nclttn'r 
<«[ilr«ry, dwtroys im I<^ nil il 

We Uv I 

tllV tiFU 



^rp^nt Kivella ; and there ii 
fellfitws m the ar[iei:l of a mud i3og. Htiiv 
— — ■" ■• — ■■'■ iiiiliilgc n violeai:!;, that I 
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empty Itimor, the very iafirmity nf womrn wid c( 
brawling, dMnorouH evil: aiid llitunoro oi-iieetUe . . _ 
nge ; na we SnS il Mmruonlf , IJiut Ui« iH^deit tfiajpi«c htfj 
the iBiuteBt heartK 



Anger ;'» Jieitkor iBarrajitahle aor u«i>/uf.,^^ 
In the firgt place, Ad^et 



1! the disproportion otmtiBlg tlia most trivial ol^, 

be cspitnl, and puoiahitig &n innrmfUstStS WOtd!'t| 

with tormeals, fotteri, io&tnv. tir dtmth. Itallir 

either lime irar mfaiiBftirdoreDCA,hut jud^saflL 

It hcnring it, and ndiniu of no mcdtntion. It 9M 

tscE oftruldh IteulC iritlieorUicttdveree party ;^ 

ohstinncy in ui error, Into m nrgumenl W juttictfiT 

every thin^ willl ntriffi™* i'"'' 'I'miilt ; wlierfins »c 

, .equity can dcstrciv wlmli' (riniihi'B. if' lli.-ri' 1^= iin 

g,eventoUif c ' . ■■ 

Kthout any iini' 

■Secondly, li < 

pehut'StAtc nf war. It disjnlvfts ^% 
nvitueJ gooiet}', iOfliariroch Ifial our Very (.■ompiinianil«r_ 
lotinnf (Inrr not roirn- nr^tr iin; it mndcts iw unfit ftif J 

oniiri'i '1''" ■ ''' '■''■■■ f'nr we ttan neithnr gayem i 

tonxn.- ■ ■ r.v part of uur body. lilrtiB^ 

«|»''" i^v. and of natinru^ tcavca v 

ninii ' Hid uU tUiugE,pulil)caiid[iTi'V(i 

Thirdly, ll rs 1o ti.. puTjKwfl. "ftiEaaiui thiit|f;vlK4 
<1 put lip Willi pIiphi: iiijiiriox, MhI WK -> 
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In sihort, " anger is an agitation of the mind tliat proceeds 
to tin? resolution of a revenge, tlie mind assenting to it** 
'J'her ) is no doubt but anger is irioved l>y the species of ao 
inju 7, but whether that motion be vcluntaiy or mvoluntaryy 
is the point in debate ; though it seerns manifest to me that 
anjTer does nothing but where the mind goes alon? with 
it. For, first, to tnke an otlence, and then to meditate a 
revenge, and at\er that, to lay both propositions togetheri 
and say to myself, " This injury ought not to have been 
done; but, as the case stands, J must do myself right." This 
discourse can never proceed without the concurrence of the 
will. "J^he first motion indeed, is single ; but all the rest is 
deliberation and superstructure: there is something under- 
stood and condemned : an indignation conceived, and a re- 
venge propounded. This can never be without the agree- 
ment of the mind to the matter in deliberation. The end 
of this question is, to know the nature andquality of on^er. 
If it be bred in us, it will never yield to reason, far all in- 
voluntary motions are inevitable and invincible ; as a kind 
of horror and shruirging uj)on the si»rinkling of cold water; 
the hair stnndinir on end at ill news; giddiness at the sight 
of a precipice; blushing at lewd discourse. Jn these cases, 
reav^n can do nq good ; buj^ (ia*^r.r may undoubtedly be 
overcome by caution and good r.oimsel ; for it is a vobmtary 
vin\ and not of the condition ol* those accidents that belkfl 
us as frailties of our humanity : amongst which must be 
reckoned the first motions of the n)ind, after the opinion of 
an injury received, which it is not in the power of human 
nature to avoid : and this is it that alfects us uj>on the stage, 
or in a story. Can any man read the death of Pompey, and 
not he touched with an indignation I The sound of a trum- 
pet rouses the si>irits, and provokes courage. It makes a 
man sad to see the shipwreck even of an enemy; and we 
are much surprised b}' lear in other cnses: all these mo- 
tions are not so iiuich ailoctions as ])roludes to them. The 
clashing of arms, or the beating of a drum, excites a war- 
horse : nay, a song trom Xi^nophantes would make Alexan- 
der take his sword in his hand. In all these cases, the 
mind rather suflers than acts; and therefore it is not an af- 
fection to hr nwvrt/, but tn iricr vunj to that motion, and to 
follow willingly what was started by chance. These are 
not nffbctionii, but imp\i\sos lA* \\\c \vA^, The bravest man 
Jn the worh] may look \>u\c \v\vou \ic v^\s o\v \\\% ^\\\!»a\^\isA 
kjiccs knock, and his heart \vorUAiQtoie\\v^\»X\\^\&\ws«^\ 
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leuiselvtB, wjijcli urine niil;^ 

II linTC every Uiing nutin rifrfit, r 
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a hardier a^inst colds and heats ; their only delights and 
exercise is m arras, to the utter neglect of all things else: 
and, yet upon tlio encounter, they are broken and destroyed 
throuffh their own undi!?ciplined temerity, even by the most 
eilcminatc of men. The huntsman is not angry with the 
wild boar when he either pursues or receives him ; a good 
swordsman watches his opi)ortunity, and keeps himself 
ui)oii his guard, whereas passion lays a man open : nay, it is 
one of the prime lessons in a fencing-school to learn not to 
bo angry. If Fabius had been chnkric, Rome had been lost; 
and before he conquered Hannibal he overcame himself. 
If Scipio had been angry, he would never have left Han- 
nibiil and his army (who were the proj)er objects of his dis- ■ 
pleasure) to carry the war into Afric and so compass his end . • 
by a more temperate way. Nay, he was so slow, that it was 
charged ujx>n him for want of mettle and resolution. And 
what did the other Scipio 1 (Africanus I mean :) how much 
time did he spend before Numantia, to the common grief 
liotli of his country and himself] Though he reduced it at 
\\x^\. by so miserable a famine, that the inhabitants laid vio- 
lent hands upon themselves, and left neither man, woman, 
nor cliild, to survive tlie ruins of it. If anger makes a man 
fight better, so does wine, frenzy, nay, and fear itself; fiwr 
the greatest coward in des|)air does {he greatest wonders. 
No man is courageous in his anger that was not so without 
it. But put the case, that anger by accident may have done 
some good, and so have fevers removed some distempers; 
but it is an odious kind of remedy that makes us indebted to 
a disease for a cure. How many men have been preserved 
by j)oi8on; by a fall from a precipice; by a shipwreck; by 
a tempost ! does it therefore follow that we are to recom- 
nii'iid the practice of these experiments '\ 

" But in case of an exemplary and prostitute dissolution 

iio uiat is an- of manners, when Clodius shall be preferred, 

^?ickuIiiio8s^ ^"^ Cicero rejected ; when loyalty shall be 

siiaii iiHvcr be broken upon the wheel, and treason sit trium- 

at poact;. phaut upon the bench ; is not this a subject to 

move the choler of any virtuous man V No, by no means, 

virtue will never allow of the correcting or one vice by 

another; or that anger, which is the greater crime of the 

two, 8h()u\i\ presume to punish the less. It is the natural 

property of virtue to make a wmw i^eicw^^^^. d\^^"tX>a\.\^^ 

it /*• not for the dignity of a YA\Y\os^>\^\*ix \.o \i^ Vt;«v«^c«\^ 

either with grief or 'anger*, auCL W\^tv ^Xv^ ««A. ^ «a^>^«t 



I* Borri 

be liiH augur . "uii, «i iLiug LIS Uti;r 

worM he biubI nuver be pluaasd ; . 

depeudunl ufiuti tin) htWT or tuauocre of <)i 

natiwH not n. 6ay orur our liOsJn but he tSutl it 

- bnve some cause or itUcr of <iW[ili»awiro. Klher firoiB a 

wiWont", OT loisiiiese. He shull ncs-cr HH'r out of liin iuiiwa 
_iit. be duiU Diebt with criiniiiuls vl' itll sorU; proJi^ul, iai> 
pu^ent^cottitDoa. jierlldioii*. ccmtoiitioits, clJldmn |>nr»ci:iit- 
ing th<iir {mrt'titf, purenla aun-'iag llmt diilikuii, the umo- 
<;eiil Wiuaej, the dtiinquent acqujlted, and tJic jujge prM> 
Xisma tluit iu hia chataber which he cnndciaBd upon tha 
bRncIi. Id lirie, wherever tliere are men there nro tiiiilu; 
inri upuQ Uieae t«rm«, Socratee hkoseif ehould Q 
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Ojf passions vary, but reason ia-l 
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ceru a Mas and d atpmpered. If the odbndar be iiico- 

rtit " like i IU uut ut tl e world, that if he will not bn (rood 
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vriAoatjuiger too, atid onlv 

morniwh. and lirtriglliiu, by corrpciimi, (L 
It ie iriie, thnt correetion i» ticci!»mr> , i 
Cortertinnli *"•' f*"S"J''t fcr It ilow iii.t. i, 
iitwuuj. bui UE vatdn 19 nppcafatici: of liai 
wiHiin iiorindi, ti„na in tUe imni are to be ile^t W 
intliebwly: tlieiihysician flrBltriospnreinifw " 
if Ibis vriS not rlo, ne- pTDML-de to bleolitiL'. la 
bering rather UuU) &il; for lliere Id n" ■ 
vers that ends tn bonltb. The puWi- 
with peisuashm. uld liia buatilOiiB Is to ' 
fur vice, and vcoerotion foe viitue; I'lu" 
Ix>, be advanciv to odmoDltioa uid ri'pruairli 
giijiiislimeiits; but moderate ftiid recm.-»blo, unlfiiff 
crluesc^ be kcunible, and tbeo tlic puniHhnimt a 
tmi. There i« pnl)« Itiis differeiiue, llit- pbysicltf 
ciiiiJuUttve his palJ«DtV liE<, (indmvws to maH 
eiLey ; but \h<! iMg'atraia aggravate tJio death <w^ 
nnl with ioikmy uiid ilifinux; not aa ilvlig^ling^ 
vvrity of It, (fur no ^ruoa mail can bo ft bsrlxiroiBl 
Fxomple, and tn the end timt they tlint will da u^ 
iuir «i«y do «ome dsad. Tlw end of all cMfKtitf 
the niuendmwtl of wicked men, of to prevoBt iJiS* 
of Ul example: for meit are piiuisbed with a rew 
future; not to ftx^le td^bcos committed, iol fL 
worse to come. PiibUeofibmlersniutt be nterrorilE 
hut still, all thiBwbJle, the MWRT of life and drntifn ._. 
tw managed witli passum. Ths medicine, in tlie mmn til 
* miT-it be Bnit«d to tli6 disensB : Jnthiny cures wtc, jnm Si 
ubcr, esiletairesa Hiiid, beggary a fburtli; but there »] 
utitue that sre niilr to be eartfii by tjin gibbet. I woulfl 
be no niDce anny with a thlpf, or u trail/ir, iliuii I atii fl 
'■ with myself when I open a vein. All fnminhment i; 
n moral er civil remedy. I do not da any tUiii^ that i> 
ill, but yet I trenegreBB often. Try me lirtt wiHi a privaWI 
reprebeasfon, andtttOD witha pnbUc; iftlat will 7t..ii«n" ' 
ice what banishment will do; if not ilmi ntiiliL'r, load m 
ivirfi dm'ms, lay me in prism'; but If I sii'juid provi 
J^/ iv/eiafnew eniro, ftnd left-ve TTO^t«i?^'A^''^»i« . -- 
it would be a kind of roeicy lo it^tus ««■ ^w* *■ » 
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porated witti me ; and there is no remedy but the taking of 
Doth away together ; but still without anger. 



CHAP. VI. 

Anger in general, with the danger and effects of it. 

There is uo surer argument of a great mind thp'i not to 
be transported to an^er by any accident; the c-.ouds and 
the tempests are formed below, but all abiwe i.- quiet and 
serene ; which is the emblem of a brave man, that uppresses 
all provocations, and lives within himself, mo<i"St, vene- 
rable, and composed : whereas anger is a turbulent humor, 
which, at first dash, casts otf'all shame, without any regard 
to order, measure, or good manners; transporting a man 
into misbecoming violences with his tongue, his liund^a, and 
every part of his body. And whoever considers the foulness 
and the brutality of this vice, must acknowledge that there is 
no such monster in Nature as one man raging against an- 
other, and laboring to sink that which can never be drowned 
but with himself for company. It renders us incapable either 
of disi*ourse or of other common duties. It is of all passions 
the most powerful; for it makes a man that is in love to 
kill his mistress, the ambitious man to trample upon his hon- 
ors, and the covetous to throw away his fortune. There is 
not any mortal that lives free from the danger of it ; for it 
makes even the heavy and the good-natured to be fierce 
and outrageous: it invades us like a pestilence, the lusty as 
well as the weak ; and it is not either strength of b(xly, or 
a good diet, that can secure us against it ; nay, the most 
learned, and men otherwise of exemplary sobriety, are in- 
fected with it It is so potent a passion that Socrates durst 
not trust himself with it. " Sirrah,'' says he to his man, 
" now would I beat you, if I were not angry with you !" 
There is no age or sect of men that escapes it. Other vices 
take us one by one; but this, like an epidemical contagion, 
sweeps all: men, women, and children, princes and beg- 
gars, are carried away with it in shoals and troops as one 
man. It was never seen that a whole nation wq&vsn. Vs^^ 
with one woman, or inianimous\y \ie\\\. wv^^ ^"^^ n\q.^*. ^"^ 
here and there some particular mew aic \xiu\\fe^ ^\\N\ ««wnr. 
particular crimes; whereas in a\\geT,«u e\Xi^^ "«50xCi. \»siss 

T 
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times inflames tiie whole multitude, and men betake them' 
selves presently to fire and sword upon it ; the rabble take 
upon them to give laws to their governors; the com- 
mon soldiers to their officers, to the ruin, not only of pri* 
vate families, but of kingdoms : turning their arms against 
their own leaders, and choosing their own generals. There 
is no })ublic council, no putting things to the vote; but in a 
rage the mutineers divide from the senate, name their bead, 
force the nobility in their own houses, and put them to death 
with their own hands. The laws of nations are violated, the 
persons of public ministers aflTronted, whole cities infected 
with a general madness, and no respite allowed for the 
abatement or discussing of this public tumor. The ships 
are crowded with tumultuary soldiers; and in this rude and 
ill-bud ing manner they^march, and act under the conduct 
only of their own passions. Whatever comes next serves 
Ihem for arms, until at last they pay for their licentious 
rus-lmess with the slaughter of the whole party: this is the 
event of a heady and inconsiderate war. When men's 
minds are struck with the opinion of an injury, they fall on 
iirmicdiately wheresoever their passion leads them, without 
cither order, fear, or caution ; provoking their own mischief; 
never at rest till they come to blows ; and pursuing their 
revenge, even with their bodies, upon the points of their 
enemies' weapons. So that the anger itself is much more 
hurtful for us than the injury that provokes it; for the one 
is bounded, but where the other will stop, no man living 
knows. There are no greater slaves certainly, than those 
that serve anger; for they improve their misfortunes by an 
impatience more insupportable than the calamity that 
causes it. 
Nor does it rise by degrees, as other passions, but flashes 
like gunpowder, blowing up all in a moment. 
ninfiainomeui!^®^^^^^ ^^^ ^^ only press to the mark, but 
overbears every thing in the way to it Other 
vices drive us, but this hurries us headlong ; other passions 
stand firm themselves, though perhaps we cannot resist 
them ; but this consumes and destroys itself; it foils like 
thunder or a tempest, with an irrevocable violence, that 
gathers strength in the passage, and then evaporates in the 
ronclimoT), Other vices are unreasonable, but this is len- 
/icftifhjul too ; other distem^jeis \m\^ VWvc \w\.etval8 and de- 
ffrees, but in this we arc throwiv Aovjiv\sJB^xom^\ft^Y^tft\ 
tlierc is not any thino- so amaLzmg \jo oV)[v^t», at wi ^safc»QR»- 
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five to itself; bo proud and insolent if it succeeds, or so ez- 
tmvaffant if it be disappointed. No repulse discourages it, 
and, for want of other matter to work upon, it falls foul 
upon itself; and, let the ground be never bo trivial, it is 
sufficient for the wildest outragt; iniaginabl€. It spares 
neither age, sex, nor quality. Some people would lie luxu- 
rious perchance, but that they are poor ; and others lazy, if 
they were not perpetually kept at work. The simplicity of a 
country life, keeps many men in ignorance of the frauds and 
impieties of courts and camps : but no nation or condition 
of men is exempt from the impressions of anger ; and it is 
equally dangerous, as well in war as in peace. VVe find that 
elephants will be made familiar ; bulls will suffer children 
to ride upon their backs, and play with their horns ; bears 
and lions, by good usage, will be brought to fawn upon their 
masters ; how desperate a madness is it then for men; after 
the reclaiming the fiercest of beasts, and the bringing of 
them to be tractable and domestic, to become yet worse than 
beasts one to another ! Alexander had two friends, Clytus 
and Lysimachus ; the one be exposed to a lion, the other to 
himself; and he that was turned loose to the beast escaped. 
Why do we not rather make the best of a short life, and ren- 
der ourselves amiable to all while wc live, and desirable 
when we die 3 

Let us bethink ourselves of our mortality, and not squan- 
der away the little time that we have upon » _„^, .„ ,^„ ^f 

./. jr 1 -x-vt *. 1- Anger IB loss of 

animosities and feuds, as it it were never to be time as weu as 
at an end. Had we not better enjoy the plea- ^^ v^&cg. 
sure of our own life tlian to be still contriving how to gall 
and torment another's \ in all our brawlings and contentions 
never so much as dreaming of our weakness. Do we not 
know that these implacable enmities of ours lie at the mercy 
of a fever, or any petty accident, to disappoint! Our fate is 
at hand, and the very hour that we have set for another 
man's death may peradventure be prevented by our own. 
What is it that we make all this bustle for, and so need- 
lessly disquiet our minds ? We are offended with our ser- 
vants, our masters, our princes, our clients : it is but a little 
patience, and we shall be all of us equal ; so that there is 
no need either of ambushes or of combats. Our wrath c»xv 
not go beyond death ; and deaVYv \\\\\ twcfeX- >M\$iRwS^^^^ 
come whether we be peevish or <\w\e\« W N& ^^^^^ ^^'^^ 
takeptLim to do that which n»\W ui^aWM^ \» ^^«wi -«^Si^^ 
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US. But suppose that we would only have our enemy 
ished, disgraced, or damaged, let his punishmeut be 
or less, it is yet too long, either for him to be inhmnajsilf 
tormented, or for us ourselves to be most barbarously plea** 
ed with it It holds in an^ef as jn mourning, it must and it 
will at last fall of itself; let us look to it then betimeB* Ibr 
when it is once come to an ill habit, we shall never want 
matter to feed it; and it is much better to overcome oar 
passions than to be overcome by them. Some way or other, 
either our parents, children, servants, acquaintance, or 
strangers, will be continually vexing us. We are toesed 
hither and thither by our affections, like a feather in a storm, 
and by fresh provocations the madness becomes perpetuaL 
Miserable creatures ! that ever our preciqjDS hours should 
be so ill employed ! How prone and eaff^ are we in oor 
hatred, and how backward in our love ! Were it not much 
better now to be making of friendships, pacifying of enemies, 
doing of good offices both public and private, than to be still 
meditating of mischief, and designing how to wound one 
man in his fame, another in his fortune, a third in his per* 
son 1 the one being so easy, innocent, and safe, and the 
other so difficult, impious, and hazardous. Nay, take a 
man in cliains, and at the foot of his oppressor; how many 
are thero, who, even in this case, have maimed themselves 
in the heat of their violence upon others ! 
This untractable passion is much more easily kept out 
Ancer may be ^^^" governed when it is once admitt^ ; for 
better kept out the Stronger will give laws to the weaker; 
than governed, ^nd make reason a slave to the appetite. It 
carries us headlong; and in the course of our fury, we have 
no more command of our minds, than we have of our bodies 
down a precipice : when they are once in motion, there is 
no stop until they come to the bottom. Not but that it is 
possible for a man to be warm in winter, and not to sweat in 
the summer, either by the benefit of the place, or the hardi- 
ness of the body : and in like manner we may provide against 
anger. But certain it is, that virtue and vice can never 
agree in the same subject ; and one may be as well a sick 
man and a sound at the same time, as a good man, and an 
angry. Besides, if we will needs be quarrelsome, it must 
bo cither with our superior, out e<\\iTvV, oi inferior. To con- 
cern/ with our superior is fo\\y ai\d m«i^tvef«*. wVCsv wa ^»{f»N&^ 
it 18 doubtful and dangerous ; a.t\d v.'v\)tv oxit \T\"feTi\at^,\V>» 
base. For does any man knov7 Wl XWW^ vW^ x^ x.^^. ^ 
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enemy may come hereafter to be our frieDd, over and above 
the reputation of clemency and good-nature 1 And what 
can be more honorable or comfortable, than to exchange a 
feud ibr a friendship 1 the peo^ of Rome never had more 
faitbfal allies than those that were at first the most obstinate 
enemies; neither had the Roman empire ever arrived at 
that height of power, if Providence had not mnigled the 
vanquished with the conquerors. There is an encl of the 
contest when one side deserts it ; so that the paying of an- 
ger with benefits puts a period to the controversy. But, 
however, if it be our fortune to transgress, let not our anger 
descend to the children, friends, or relatione, even of our 
bitterest enemieei The very cruelty of Sylla was lieight- 
ened bylhat inattoce of incapacitating the issue of the pro- 
scribed. It is infiuman to entail tlie hatred we have for 
the father upon his posterity. A ?ood and a wise man is 
not to be an enemy of wicked men, out a reprover of them ; 
and he is to look upon all the drunkards, the lustful, the 
thankless, covetous, and ambitious, that he meets with, no 
otherwise than as a physician looks upon his patients ; for 
he that will be angry with any man must be displeased with 
all ; which were as ridiculous as to quarrel with a body for 
stumbling in the dark; with one that is deaf, for not doing 
as you bid him ; or with a school-boy for loving his play 
better than his book. Democritus laughed^ and Heraclitus 
wept, at the folly and wickedness of the world, but we 
never read of an anprry philosopher. 

This is undouhtedly the most detestable of vices, even 
compared with the worst of them. Avarice Anger tiie most 
scrapes and gathers together that which some- detestable of 
body may be the better for : but anger lashes *" '''^^''■ 
cmt, and no man comes ©^'gratis. An angry master makes 
one servant run away, and another hang himself; and his 
choler causes him a much greater loss than he suffered in 
the occasion of it. It is the cause of mourning to the father, 
and of divorce to the husband : it makes the magistrate odious, 
and gives the candidate a rcpiilse. And it is worse than 
luxury too, which only aims at its proper pleasure ; whereas 
the other is bent upon another body's pain. The. tw^W^^ai- 
lent and the envious content lUemaeAve^otCV^ \ft \m^>v'^.>x'^'C\xv>x 
man miserable ; but it is the buamesa o^ ^xv^vlt Vr» -ma^^y^^ 
so, and to wreck the miechief \tBe\f •, xvoX. ^ci\w\^ ""^^ 
the hurt of another, as to infVVct it, ^Kvotv^ xXvi ^^^ 
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It breaks out into open war, and into a private one with the 
common people, but without force or arms. It engagea oi 
?n treacheries, perpetual troubles and contentions : it alten 
the very nature of a man, aiW punishes itself in the penecu- 
tion of others. Humanity excites us to love, this to hatred; 
that to be beneficial to others, this to hurt them : bende, 
that, though it proceeds from too high a conceit of ourselves 
it is yet, in effect, but a narrow and contemptible afiection ; 
cs])ecial1y when it meets with a mind that is hard and im- 
penetrable, and returns the dart upon the head of him thtt 
casts it. 

To take a farther view, now, of the miserable conM- 
hi ^"^"^^^^ ^^^ sanguinary effects of this hideous 
effi'ctsofaiiger. ^'s^^^P^r ; from hence coidq slaughters and 
poisons, wars, and desolations, the mzing and 
burning of cities; the unpeopling of nations, and the tum- 
infr of populous countries into deserts; public massacres and 
refricicJes ; princes led in triumph ; some murdered in their 
bed-chambers ; others stabbed in tiTe senate, or cut off in the 
security of their spectacles and pleasures. Some there are 
that take anger for a princely quality ; as Darius, who, in 
his expedition against the Scythians, being besought by a " 
nobleman, that hnd three sons, that he would vouchsafe to 
accept of two of them into his service, and leave the third 
at home for a comfort to his father. " I will do more for 
yon than that,' says Darius, "for you shall have them all 
thrco aorain :" so he ordered them to be slain before his facet 
fln:l Ipfi him their bodies. But Xerxes dealt a little better 
with Tythius, who had five sons, and desired only one of them 
for himself Xerxes bade him take his choice, and he named 
the eldest^ whom he immediately commanded to be cat in 
halves; and one half of the body to be laid on each side of 
the way when his army was to pass betwixt them; un- 
doubredly a most auspicious sacrifice ; but he came afterward 
to the end that he deserved ; for he lived to see that pro- 
dii;jions power scattered and broken: and instead of mili- 
tary and victorious troops, to be encompassed with car- 
CMssos. But these, you will say, were only barbarous 
princoFi, that knew neither civility nor letters; and these 
tfHvmrf^ rTfifjities will be impwl^^d \jeTvWxvtft\A ^^v^\T'r^d^ 
npss nf munuers, ind want o^ (V\ac\\>\\Tv^. "ftwX >n\v^\. ^'^ 
^'on s,y thf^n of Alexander tVveGT*?^\.v\x^^.^^^«'.^f^^^^ 
under the institntion of Amlol\e \v\m«.\^, ^;^^ V^^ 
Ais favorite and school-feUow, VaXx^v^^o^ir^^""^^^^^^^ 
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f>wn roqft and over the freedom of a cup of wine / And what 
waa his crime 1 He was loth to degenerate from a IMacedo- 
nian liberty into a Persian slavery ; that is to say, he could 
not fatter, Lysimachus, another of his friends, he ex- 
posed to a lion; and this very Lysimachus, aAcr he had es- 
caped this dangrer, was never the more merciful when he 
came to reign himself; for he cut off the cai^ and noae 
of his friend Telesphorus; and when he had so disfigured 
him that he had no longer the face of a man, he threw him 
into a dungeon, and there kept him to be showed for a mon- 
ster, as a strange sight The place was so low that he was 
fain to creep upon all fours, and his sides were failed too 
witli the straitness of it In tliis misery he lay halNfiiniished 
in his own filth; so odious, so terrible, and so lothesome a 
spectacle, that the horror of his condition had even extin- 
guished all pity for him. *' Nothing was ever so unlike a 
man as the poor wretch that sutlbrcd this, saving tlic tyrant 
that acted it." 

Nor did this merciless hardness only exercise itself among 
foreigners, but the fierceness of their outrages 
and punishments, as well as their vices, brake ' ^^1^1!^ ^ 
in upon the Romans. C. Marius, that hnd his 
statue set up everywhere, and wiis adored as a God, L. 
Sylla commanded his bones to be broken, his eyes to be 
pulled out, his hands to be cut off; and, as if every wound 
had been a several death, his body to bo torn to pieces, and 
Catiline was the executioner. A cruelty that was only fit 
for Marius to suffer, Syila to command, and Catiline to act ; 
but most dishonorable and fatal to the common wcaltli, to 
fall indifferently upon tlie sword*s point both of citizens and 
of enemies. 

It was a severe instance, that of Piso too. A soldier that 
had leave to go abroad with his comrade, came ... 
back to the camp at. his time, but without his yv.xiiyu?Vim^ 
companion. Piso condemns him to die, as if 
he had killed him, and appoints a centurion to 8€'> the exe- 
cution. Just as the headsman was ready to do his office, 
the other soldier appeared, to tho great Joy of the whole 
field, and the centurion bade the executioner hold l\vi& V\t.\A. 
Hereupon Pjso^ in a rage, mounts l\ve trvbuual, ^w^ ^w^cw- 
tencea a// three to death: the cmc Vwic«AiWi \vi v^v^a C'«2^ 
demned, the other because it waa for his aake ^^«^. ^^ - 
low-soldier wsis condemned^ the centurion fet xv^V «*^^, 
the order of hie stiperior. An ingeii\ou»V^ec^ o*^ ^^"^^^^ 
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to contrive how to make three criminals, where effectively 
there were none. There was a Persian king that cauAed the 
noses of a whole nation to be cut off, and tliey were to thank 
him that he spared their heaids. And this, perhaps, woald 
have been the fate of the Macrobii, (if Providence had not 
hindered it,) for the freedom they used to Cambyses's ambee- 
sadors, in itot accepting the slavish terms that were offered 
them. This put Cambyses into such a rage, that he presently 
listed into his service every man that was able to bear anns; 
and, without either provisions or guides, marched imme-. 
diately through dry and barren deserts, and where nefer 
any man had passed before him, to take his revenge. Be- 
fore he was a third part of the way, his provisions &iled 
him. His men, at first, made shift with the buds of trees, 
boiled leather, and the like ; but soon after there was not 
so much as a root or a plant to be gotten, nor a living crea- 
ture to be seen ; and then by lot every tenth man was to 
die for a nourishment to the rest, which was still worse 
than the famine. But yet this passionate king went on so 
far, until one part of his army was lost, and the -other de- 
voured, and until he feared that he himself might come to be 
served with the same sauce. So tliat at last he ordered a re- 
treat, wanting no delicates all this while for himself, while 
his soldiers were taking their chance who should die mise- 
rably, or live worse. Here was an anger taken up against 
a whole nation, that neither deserved any ill from him, nor 
was so much as known to him. 



CHAP. VIL 
The ordinary grounds and occasions of anger. 

In this wandering state of life we meet with many occsp 
sions of "^rouble and displeasure, both great and trivial; 
and not a day passes but, from meh or things, we have 
Fome cause or other for olFence ; as a man must expect to 
bejastled, dashed, and crowded, in a populous city. One 
man deceives our expcctal'voiv*, TiTvcAXxet ^^Xvj^ \\.% ^wd a 
third crosses it; Jind if every \.V\\tvg ^oe^ ^^'^ «>^>^^^^^ ^ ^'^^ 
wish, we presently fall out e'llVvex w\\Xv \-\v^ ^;^x«35v, >iEv^\N«c 
^ess, the place, oGr fortune, ox ovxT^^\Ne^. ^^^^^f^" 
f^emselvcs upon their wit, and vjVW xvon^x ^ot^v.^ ^1 ^ 
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that pretends to lessen it ; others are inflamed by wine ; and 
some are distempered by sickness, weariness, watchings, 
love, care, &c. SSome are prone to it, by heat of constitu- 
tion ; but moist, dry, and cold complexions are more liable 
to other affections ; as suspicion; despair, fear, jealousy, &c. 
But most of our quarrels are of our own contriving. One 
while we suspect upon mistake; and another while ^ we 
make a ^eat matter of trifles. To say the truth, most of 
those thmgs that exasperate us are rather subjects of dis- 
gust than of mischief: there is a large difference betwixt 
opposing a man's satisfiiction and not assisting it : betwixt 
takinff away and not giving ; but we reckon upon denying 
and &f erring as the same thing ; and interpret anotner s 
being ybr himself as if he were against us. Nay, we do 
many times entertain an ill opinion of well doing, and a good 
one of the contrary : and we hate a man for doing that very 
thing which we should hate him for on the other side, if he 
did not do it We take it ill to be opposed when there is 
a fether perhaps, a brother, or a friend, in the case against 
us; when we should rather love a man for it; and only 
wish that he could be honestly of our party. We approve 
of the fact, and detest the doer of it It is a base thinj^ to 
hate the person whom we cannot but commend ; but it is a 
CTeat deal worse yet if we hate him for the very thinff that 
deserves commendation. The things that we desire, if they 
be such as cannot be given to one without being taken away 
from another, must needs set those people together by the 
ears that desire the same thing. One man has a design 
upon my mistress, another upon mine inheritance; and that 
which should make friends makes enemies, our being all of 
a mind. The general cause of anger is the sense or opinion 
of an injury ; that is, the opinion either ofan injuiy simply 
done, or of an injury done, which we have not deserved. 
Some are naturally given to anger, others are provoked to 
it by occasion ; the anger of women and children is com- 
monly sharp, but not lasting : old men are rather querulous 
and peevish. Hard labor, diseases, anxiety of thought, and 
whatsoever hurts the body or the mind, disposes a man to 
be froward, but we must not add fire to fire. 

He that duly considers the subject-matter of all our coc^ 
troversies and quarrels, will find \\\em \«yN t\»%vi>tt\«\^\ 
and mean, not worth the thougU o? «l ^xi^- "'^^^l^^'^^k. 
TOU8 mind; hut the greatest noise o^ bX^ Sa . 

bout money. This is it that seVafaXteT^ wv^ ^V^^^^^ 
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gether by the ears, husbands and wives; and make8*WBT 
ror sword and poison. This is it that tires out courts ok 
justice, enrages princes, and lays cities in the dust, to seek 
for gold and silver in the ruins of them. This is it that 
finds work for the judge to determine which side is least in 
the wrong; and whose is the more plausible avarice, the 
plaintifTs or the defendant's. And what is it that we contend 
for all this while, but those baubles that make us cry when 
we should laugh 1 To see a rich old cuff, that has nobody to 
leave his estate to, break his heart for a handful of dirt ; and 
a gouty usurer, that has no other use of his fingers left fai^ 
but to count withal; to see him, I say in the extremitjr of 
his fit, wrangling for the odd money in his interest u all 
that is precious in Nature were gathered into one mass, it ' 
were not worth the trouble of a sober mind. It were endless 
to run over all those ridiculous passions that are moved about 
meats and drinks, and the matter of our luxury; nay, about 
words, looks, actions, jealousies, mistakes, which are all of 
them as contemptible fooleries as those very baubles that 
children scratch and cry for. There is nothing great or seri^ 
ous in all that which we keep such a clutter about ; the mad- 
ness of it is, that we set too great a value upon trifles. One 
man files out upon a salute, a letter, a speech, a question, a 
gesture, a wink, a look. An action moves one man ; a word 
afibcts another : one man is tender of his family ; anothei 
of his person ; one sets up for an orator, another for a phi- 
losopher : this man will not bear pride, nor that man opposi- 
tion. He that plays the tyrant at home, is gentle as a 
lamb abroad. Some take offence if a man ask a &vor of 
them, and others, if he docs not. Every man has his weak ' 
side ; let us learn which that is, and take a care of it ; &k 
the same thing does not work upon all men alike. We are 
moved like beasts at the idle appearances of things, and the 
fiercer the creature, the more is it startled. The sight of a 
red coat enrages a bull ; a shadow provokes- the asp ; nay, 
so unreasonable are some men, that they take moderate 
benefits for injuries, and squabble about it with their nearest 
relations: "They have done this and that for others," they 
cry ; " and tliey might have dealt better with us if they had 
pleased/* Very good'. And if it be less than we looked for» 
it may be yet more tViaiv 'we desatN^. * V^l ^i^ xfiSAjivet 
humors this is the worst, t\m\. m\\ Tve.Net «i«ex \aw^ \saak 
to be happy, so long as he sees a\».vV\^t tomi WWa^ 
I have ^noWn some men eo v^e^V^ ti^ Va vWV x\v^xs«^^ 
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cantemned, if a horse did but play the jade with them, that 
is yet obedient to another rider. A brutal folly to be 
ofiended at a mute animal ; for no injury can be done us 
without the concurrence of reason. A beEist may hurt us, 
as a sword or a stone, and no otherwise. Nay, there are 
that will complain of " foul weather, a raging sea, a bitingr 
winter,** as if it were expressly directed to them ; and this 
they charge upon Providence, whose operations are all of 
them so far from being injurious, that they are beneficial 
to us. 

How vain and idle are many of those things that make 
us stark mad ! A resty horse, the overturning 
of a glass, the falling of a key, the dragging fo^riS^ 
of a chair, a jealousy, a misconstruction. How 
shall that man endure the extremities of hunger and thirst 
that flies out into a rage for putting of a little too much 
water in his wine ? What haste is there to lay a servant by 
the heels, or break a leg or an arm immediately for it, as if 
he were not to have the same power over him an hour after, 
that he has at that instant 1 The answer of a servant, a wife, 
a tenant, puts some people out of all patience ; and ^et 
they can quarrel with the government, for not allowmg 
them the same liberty in public, which they themselves deny 
to their own families. If they say nothing, it is contu- 
macy : if they speak or laugh, it is insolence. As if a man 
had his ears given him only for music ; whereas we must 
suffer all sorts of noises, good and bad, both of man and 
beast. How idle is it to start at the tinkling of a bell, or 
the creaking of a door, when, for all this delicacy, we must 
endure thunder! Neither are our eyes less curious and 
^fantastical than our ears. When we are abroad, we can 
bear well enough with foul ways, nasty streets, noisome 
ditches; but a spot upon a dish at home, or an ODswept 
hearth, absolutely distracts us. And what is the reason, but 
that we are patient in the one place, and fantastically peev- 
ish in the other 1 Nothing makes us morp intemperate thjui 
luxury, that shrinks at every stroke, and starts at every 
shadow. It is death to some to have another sit abovo them, 
as if a body were ever the more or the less honest for the 
cushion. But they are only weak creatures that think them- 
selves wounded if they be but touched. One oC iVsa ^n[Jq^« 
rites, that saw a fellow hard at woxk ^ OA^^vs^^^ ^^i>x^^ 
Jj/m to give over, /or it made him wear^ \o s^^ Viavsw "««^>^- 
was an ordinary complaint with him, \haX ^^ Vve ^ovJJv^ \»to^Q 
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rest, because the rose-leaves lay double under him.'* When 
we are once weakened with our pleasures, every thiD|^ 
grows intolerable. And we are angry as well with tbow 
things that cannot hurt us as with those that da We tear 
a book because it is blotted ; and our clothes, because thejr 
are not well made : things that neither deserve our anger 
nor feel it : the tailor, perchance, did his best, or, howevei^ 
had no intent to displease us : if so, first, why should we be 
angry at all } Secondly, why should we be angry with the 
tiling for the man's sake 1 Nay, our anger extends even to 
dogs, horses, and other beasts. • 

It was a blasphemous and a sottish extravagance, that of 

'Hie Wnsphe- ^*^"s Ceesar, who challenged Jupiter for mak- 

iiious extra va- ing such a noise with his thunder, that he 

gnnce of Caius could not hear his mimi(^ and so invented a 

'^'^^' machine in imitation of it to oppose thunder 

to thunder ; a brutal conceit, to imagine, either that he 

could reach the Almighty, or that the Almighty could not 

reach him ! 

And every jot as ridiculous, though not so impious, was 
Aridictiiousex- ^^*^ of Cyrus j who, in his design upon Baby- 
travagancc of lon, found a rivcr in his way that put a stop 
Cyrus. ^Q jjjg march: the current was strong, and 
carried away one of the horses that belonged to his own 
chariot : upon this he swore, that since it had obstructed Ait 
passage, it should never hinder any body's else; and pres- 
ently set his whole army to work upon it, which diverted 
it into a hundred and fourscore channels, and laid it dry. In 
tliis ignoble and unprofitable employment he lost his time, 
and the soldiers their courage, and gave his adversaries an 
opportunity of providing themselves, while he was waging 
war with a river instead of an enemy. 



CHAP. VIII. 

Adince in the cases of contumely and revenge. 

Of provocations to anger there are two sorts ; there m 

an injury, and there is a contuineit/. The former in its 

own nature ia the heavier*, \.\\e oVXiet ^\^\\.\\\\\»fc^a!»i 

only troublesome to a wouwOievi ■\m\)L£VDa.\:\o\v. K^x^^^v^ 

there are that will bear blows, wi^ ^«^^3cvv\sfc^S^T«»E«x 
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contumelious words. A contumely is an indignity below 
the consideration of the very law ; and not worthy either 
of a revenge, or so much as a complaint It is only the 
vexation and infirmity of a weak mind, as well as the prac- 
tice of a haughty and insolent nature, and signifies no more 
to a wise and sober man than an idle dream, that is no sooner 
past than forgotten. It is true, it implies contempt; bat 
what needs any man care for being contemptible to others^ 
if he be not so to himself { For a child in the arms to strike 
the mother, tear her hair, claw the face of her, and call her 
names, that goes for nothing with us, because the child 
knows not what he does. Neither are we moved at the 
impudence and bitterness of a bvffoon, though he fall upon 
his own master as well as the guests ; but, on the contrary, 
we encourage and entertain the freedom. Are we not mad 
then, to be delighted and displeased with the same thing, 
and to take that as an injury from, one man, which passes 
only for a raillery froni another 1 He that is wise will be- 
have himself toward all men as we do to our children ; for 
they are but children too, though they have gray hairs: 
they are indeed of a larger size, and their errors arc grown 
up with them ; they live without rule, they covet without 
choice, they are timorous and unsteady ; and if at any time 
they happen to be quiet, it is more out of fear than reason. 
It is a wretched condition to stand in awe of every body's 
tongue; and whosoever is vexed at a reproach would be 
proud if he were commended. We should look upon con- 
tumelies, slanders, and ill words, only as the clamor of ene- 
mies, or arrows shot at a distance, that make a clutterinv 
upon our arms, but do no execution. A man makes himself 
less than his adversary by fancying that he is contemned. 
Things are only ill that are ill taken ; and it is not for a 
man of worth to think himself better or worse for the opinion 
of others. He that thinks himself injured, let him say, 
•* Either I have deserved this, or I have not. If I have, it 
is a judgment; if I have not, it is an injustice : and the doer 
of it has more reason to be ashamed than the sufferers." 
Nature has assigned every man his post, which he is bound 
in honor to maintain, let him be never so much pressed. 
Diogenes was disputing of anffer, and an insolent young 
fellow, to try if he could put him besidti h\6 ^Vv\Vcvsfi»^\v^>v4\^. 
in his face; "Young man," says Diogetvett/'' >i)cv\^ ^^^^ '^^'^N^ 
make me angry yet; but I am in eoxue t^cwXA. v^Vft^*?:^^ 
ahouJd be BO or not " Some are so im^UctvX tVv^N. V>a«^ ^^^ 
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not bear a contumely, even from a woman; whose very 
beauty, greatness, and ornaments, are all of them little, 
enough to vindicate her from any indapencies, without raacJi 
modesty and discretion ; nay, they 'vnll lay it to heart even 
from the meanest of servants. How wretched is that man 
whose peace lies at the mercy of the people! A physician 
is not an^y at the intemperance of a mad patient ; nor does 
he take it ill to be railed at by a man in a fever : just so 
should a wise man treat all mankind as a physician does hia 
patient ; and looking upon them only as sick and extrava- 
gant, let their words and actions, whether good or bad, ffo 
equally for nothing, attending still his duty even in the 
coarsest offices that may conduce to their recovery. Men 
that are proud, froward, and powerful, he values their seom 
as little as their quality, and looks upon them no otherwise 
than as people in the excess of a fever. If a beggar icor- 
ships him, or if he takes no notice jof him, it is all one to 
him; and with a rich man he maices it the same case. 
Their honors and their injuries he accounts much alike; 
without rejoicing at the one, or grieving at the other. 
In these cases, the rule is to pardon all offences, where 
there is any sign of repentance, or hope of 
where^t*her"i8 amendment It does not hold in injuries aa 
either sign of in benefits, the requiting of tlie one with the 
repentance, or other ; for it is a shame to overcome in the 
°^men".'^" oi^G, and in the other to be overcome. It is 
the part of a great mind to despise injuries; 
and it is one kind of revenge to neglect a man as not worth * 
it : for it makes the first aggressor too considerable. Our phi- 
losophy, met!) inks, might carry us up to the bravery of a 
generous mastiff, that can hear the barking of a thousand 
curs without taking any notice of them. He that receives 
an injury firom his superior, it is not enough for him to bear 
it with patience, and without any thought of revenge, bat 
he must receive it with a cheerful countenance, and look 
as if he did not understand it too; for if he appear too sen- 
sible, he shall be sure to have more of it *^ It is a damned 
humor in great men, that whom they wrong they will hate." 
It is well answered of an old courtier, that was asked how 
Jie kept so long in favor ! " Why," says he, " by receiving 
injuries, and crying your hum\Ac sctn;vx\\ fox them." Some 
rneii take it for an° argumeiA o? ^xG«X\\^«a \o\\aN^ \^^v£&!|2^ 
in their power ; but so far is \\e toiX. \» M^^^t ^^ W\s»ssa. 
of anger from being great, tl^at Yv^ Va ^^^. «^ m>^^^^^^sw. 
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Not but that anger is a kind of pleasure to some in the act 
of revenue ; but the very loord is inhuman^ though it may 
pass for honest " Virtue," in short, " is impenetrable, and 
revenge is only the confession of an infirmity." 

It is a fantastical humor, that the same jest in private 
should make us merry, and yet enrage ns in rj,^^ ^^^^ ^^ 
public; nay, we will not allow the liberty that cei^^keiut 
we take. Some railleries we account pleasant, meityft pri- 
others bitter : a conceit upon a squint-eye, a ^* fn*pubiic!^ 
hunch-back, or any personal defect, passes for 
a reproach. And why may we not as well hear it as see 
it? Nay, if a man imitates our gait, speech, or any natural 
imperfection, it puts us out of all patience ; as if the coun- 
terfeit were more grievous than the doing of the thing itself 
Some cannot endure to hear of their age, nor others of their 
poverty ; and they make the thing the more taken notice 
of, the more they desirw- to hide it Some bitter jest (for the 
purpose) was broken upon you at the table: keep better 
company then. In the freedom of cups, a sober man will 
hardly contain himself within bounds. It sticks with us 
extremely sometimes, that the porter will not let us in to 
his great master. Will any but a madman quarrel with 
a cur for barking, when he may pacify him with a crust ? 
What have we to do but to keep further off, and laugh at 
him 1 Fidus Cornelius (a tall slim fellow) fell downright 
a-cryinff in the senate-house at Corbulo's saying that "he 
looked Tike an ostrich." He was a man that mSde nothing 
of a lash upon his life and manners ; but it was worse than 
death to him a reflection u\ym his person. No man was 
ever ridiculous to others that laughed at himself first: it 
prevents mischief, and it is a spiteful disappointment of those 
that take pleasure in such abuses. Vatinius, (a man that 
was made up for scorn and hatred, scurrilous and impudent 
to the highest degree, but most abusively witty, and with 
all this he was diseased, and deformed to extremity), his 
way was always to make sport with himself, and so he pre- 
vented the mockeries of other people. There are none 
more abusive to othejis than tlicy that lie most open to it 
themselves ; but the humor goes round, and he that laughs 
at me to-day will have somebody to laugh at him to-m.Qtr<yR^ 
and revenge my quarrel. But, howe\et, \\iete ^x^ %Rsav^ 
liberties thut will never go down wilVi some x^cti* 
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Asiaticus Valerius, (one of Caligula's particular ftiendfli 
Some jests will a?^ » man of stomachy, that would not easily 
never be for- digest an affront) CaligttJa told him in public 
given. what kind of b^fellow his wife was. Good 
God ! that ever any man should hear this, or a prince apemk 
it, especially to a man of consular authority, a friend, and a 
husband ^And in such a manner too as at once to own hiB 
disgust and his adultery. The tribune Chsereas had a weak 
broken voice, like an hermaphrodite; when he came to 
Caligula for the loord, he would give him sometimes Fentitf 
other-whiles Priapus, as a slur upon him both wani 
Valerius was afterwards the principal instrument in Una 
conspiracy against him ; and Chsereas, to convince hhn of 
his manhood, at one blow clefl him down the chin with his 
sword. No man was so forward as Caligula to break a jeal^ 
and no man so unwillipg to bear it 



CHAP. IX. 

Cautions against anger in the matter of education^ 
verse, and other general rules of preventing it, both i 
ourselves and others. 

All that we have to say in particular upon this sulnect 
lies under these two heads ; first, that we do not fail mto 
anger ; and secondly, that we do not transgress In tt. Ai 
in the case of our bodies, we have some medicines to pre- 
serve us when we are well, and others to recover us when 
we are sick ; so it is one thing not to admit it, and another 
thing to overcome it. We are, in the first place, to avoid 
all provocations, and the beginnings of anger: for if we be 
once down, it is a hard task to get up again. When our 
passion has got the better of our reason, and the enemy if 
received into the gate, we cannot expect that the conqueror 
should take conditions from the prisoner. And, in trutn, our 
reason, when it is thus mastered, turhs effectually into 
passion, A careful education is a great matter; for our 
minds are easily formed iiv ovxt -^owNJcv^WV SX >a ^ harder 
businesB to cure ill habitfl*. \)esv^ft V>q»X-»'«^ ^\^\s&»sDai^>«\ 
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climate, constitution, company, and a thousand other acci- 
dents, that we are not aware of. 

The choice of a good nurse, and a well-natured tutor, 
goes a great way: for the sweetness both of the blood and 
of the manners will pass into the child. There is nothing 
breeds anger more than a sofl and effeminate educatioaa ; and 
it is very seldom seen that either the mother's or the school- 
master's darling ever comes to good. But my young master^ 
when he comes into the world, behaves himself like a 
choleric coxcomb ; for flattery, and a great fortune, noarish 
toachiness. But it is a nice point so to check the seeds of 
aiijger in a child as not to take ofl* his edge, and quench his 
spirits ; whereof a principal care must be taken betwixt 
license and severity, that he be neither too much embold- 
ened nor depressed. Commendation gives him courage and 
confidence ; but then the danger is, of blowing him up into 
insolence and wrath : so that when to use the bit, and when 
the spur, is tlic main difficulty. Never put him tp a necessity 
of begging any thing basely : or if he does, let nim go with- 
out it. Inure him to a familarity where he has any emula^ 
tion ; and in all his exercises let him understand that it is 
generouB to overcome his competitor, but not to hurt him. 
Allow him to be pleased when he does well, but not trans- 
ported ; for that will puff him up into too high a conceit of 
himself. Give him nothing that he cries for till the dogged 
fit is over, but then let him have it when he is quiet ; to show 
him tha| there is nothing to be gotten by being peevish. 
C^ide him for whatever he does amiss, and make him betimes 
acquainted with tlie fortune that he was bom to. Let his 
diet be cleanly, but sparing ; and clothe him like the rest of 
his fellows : for by placing Lim upon that equality at first, he 
will be the less proud afterward : and, consequently tRe less 
waspish and quarrelsome. 

In the nexf^lace, let us have a care of temptations that 
we cannot resist, and provocations that we cannot bear ; and 
especially of sour and exccptious company: for a cross 
humor is contagious. Nor is it all that a man shall be the 
better for the example of a quiet conversation ; but an angry 
disposition is troublesome, because it has nothing e,W\5^ 
work upon. We should therefore choose a smcete, ^^«^ ^ ^^sv^ 
temperate companion, tJ)at will neither pTONoVe ^xv^^^ "sv^"^ 
return it; nor give a man any occaeiow oi exeiTCv&Ycv?, '^"^^ 
distempers. Nor is it enough to be gcnWe, s\y)omAsa\N«n «s 
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humane, withoat inte^ty and plain-dealing; for flattery ii 
as oflfensive on the other side. Somi9 men would talra a 
curse from you better than a compliment CfeliuSy a 
passionate orator, had a friend of singular patience that 
supped with him, who had no way to avoid a quarrel bat 
by saying amen to all that Caelius said. CgbHus, taking this 
ill : " Say something agrainst me," 8a3rs he, " that you and 
I may be two ;" and ne was angry with him becauae he 
would not : but the dispute fell, as it needs must, for want 
of an opponent 

He that is naturally addicted to anger, let him use a 
moderate diet, and abstain from wine^ for it is but adding 
fire to fire. Gefftle exercises, recreations, and sports, tem- 
per and sweeten the mind. Let him have. a care also ^ 
long and obstinate disputes ; for it is easier not to begin 
them than to put an end to them. Severe studies are not 
good for him either, as law, mathematics ; too much atten- 
tion preys upon the spirits, and makes him eager: but 
poetry^ history^ and those lighter entertainments, may serve 
him tor diversion and relief. He that would be quiet, mail 
not venture at things out of his reach, or beyond bis 
strength ; for he shall either stagger under the burden, or 
discharge it upon the next man he meets ; which is the 
same case in civil and domestic affairs. Business that IB 
ready and practicable goes off with ease ; but when it iq 
too heavy for the bearer, they fall both together. WbatHh 
ever we d«teign, we should first take a measure of ourselTM^ 
and compare our force with the undertaking ; for it vezee 
a man not to go through with his work : a repulse inflamfli 
a generous nature, as it makes one that is phlegmatic^ sad, 
I have known some that have advised looking in a glem 
when a man is in the fit, and the very spectacle of hn own 
deformity has cured him. Many that are troublesome in 
their drink, and know their own infirmity, give their 
servants order beforehand to take them away by force for 
fear of mischief, and not to obey their masters themselves 
when they are hot-headed. If the thing were duly con- 
sidered, we should need no other cure than the bare con- 
sideration of it. We are not angry at madmen, children, 
and f(.x)ls, because they do not know what tliey do : and why 
should not imprudence have an equal privilege in other 
cases ? If a horse kick, or a dog\iSX.^, ^JrveW a. man kieir or 
bite againl The oi\c, it \b true, \« vj>cvo\Vj ^q\^ ^ 
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but it IB also an equivalent darkness of mind that possessos 
the other. So long as we are among men, let us cherish 
humanity, and so live that no man may be either in fear or 
in danger of us. Losses, injuries, reproaches, calumnies, 
they are but short inconveniences, and we should bear them 
with resolution. Beside that, some people are above our 
anger, others below it. To contend with our superiors were 
a roily, and with our inferiors an indignity. 

There is hardly a more effectual remedy against anger 
than patience and consideration. Let but the , 
first fervor abate, and that mist which darkens ens wratfa. 
the mind, will be either lessened or dispelled ; 
a day, nay, an hour, does miicJi in the most violent cases, 
and perchance totally suppresses it : time discovers the truth 
of tilings, and turns that into judgment which at first was 
anger. Plato was about to strike his servant, and while his 
hand was in the air, he checked himself, but still held it in 
that menGu^ing posture. A friend of his took notice of it, and 
asked him what he meant 1 "I am now," says Plato, "pun- 
ishing of an angry man :" so that he had leA his servant to 
chastise himself Another time, his servant having com- 
mitted a great fault: " Speusippus," says he, "do you beat 
that fellow, for I am angry," so that he forebore striking him 
:for the very reason that would have made another man have 
done it. " I am angry," says he, " and shall go further than 
•becomes me." Nor is it fit that a servant should be in his 
power that is not his own master. Why should any one 
venture now to trust an angry man with a revenge, when 
Plato durst not trust himself? Either he must govern that, 
or that will undo him. Let us do our best to overcome it, but 
let us, however, keep it close, without giving it any vent 
An angry man, if he gives himself liberty at all times, will 
:go too far. If it comes once to show itself in the eye or 
3Countenance, it has got the better of us. Nay, we should 
«o oppose it, as to put on the very contrary dispositions ; 
<calm looks, soft and slow speech, an easy and aeliberate 
march ; and by little and little, we may possibly bring our 
thoughts into a sober comformity with our actions. When 
Socrates was angry, he would take himself in it, and speaJi 
low, in opposition to the motions of his displeasure. His 
friends would take notice of it ; and it was not to his di&> 
advantage neitlier, but rather to his cte^xX., >iJo»\. «ci \s>»xc* 
should know that he was angry, and i\o\soOi^ JefeV.S\.% ^^Xs^ko 
could never have been, if be bad tvot g\\^xv \Cva ^r^si;^^^^ 
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same liberty of admoDition which he himself took. And thii 
course should we take ; we sliould desire our friends not to 
flatter us in our follies, but to treat us with all liberties of 
reprehension, even when we are least willing to bear itp 
against so powerful and so insinuating an evil ; we should 
call for help while we have our eyes in our head, and are yet 
masters of ourselves. Moderation is profitable for subjects^ 
but more for princes, who have the means of executing all 
that their anger prompts them to. When that power cornea 
once to be exercised to a common mischief, it can never kmg 
continue ; a common fear joining in one cause all their 
divided complaints. In a word now, how we may prevent, 
moderate, or master this impotent passion in others. 
It is not enough to be sound ourselves, unless we endei^ 
vor to make others so, wherein we must ao- 

di verting anger. ^^^^^^6 ^^^ remedy to the temper of the 
patient. Some are to be dealt with by artifice 
and address : as, for example, "Why will you gratify your 
enemies, to show yourself so much concerned 7 It is not 
worth your anger : it is below you : I am as much troubled 
at it myself as you can be ; but you had better say nothing, 
and take your time to be even with them." Anger in some 
people is to be openly opposed ; in others, there must be a 
little yielding, according to the disposition of the person. 
Some are won by entreaties, others arc gained by mere 
shame and conviction, and some by delay ; a dull way of cure 
for a violent distemper, but this murft be the last experimcnL 
Other affections may be better dealt with at leisure ; for they 
proceed gradually: but this commences and perfects itself 
in the same moment. It docs not, like other passions, solicit 
and mislead us, but it runs away with us by force, and hui^ 
ries us on with an irresistible temerity, as well to our own 
as to anothcr^s ruin : not only flying in the face of him that 
provokes us, but like a torrent, bearing down all before it 
Tliere is no encountering the first heat and fury of it : for 
it is deaf and mad, the best way is (in the beginning) to 
give it time and rest, and let it spend itself: while the pa^ 
sion is too hot to handle, we may deceive it; but, howcveri 
let all instruments of revenge be put out of tlie way. It is 
not amiss sometimes to pretend to be angry too ; and join 
witli himj not only in the opinion of the injury, but in the , 
seeming contrivance oi a. Tcveia^o.. Bwt this must be a pei^ 
eon tiien that has some a.\3L\X\oi\V} Q^^^^ ^'^^si. 'YVas^ yl ^ 
way to get time, and, by «LeLV\B\iv§\\\joTv wrcv^^x^'^i^ft^'^xMM^ 
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ment, to delays the present. If the passion be outrafreous, 
try what shame or fear can do. If weak, it is no hard mat- 
ter to amuse it by strange stories, grateful news, or pleasant 
discourses. Deceit, in this case, is friendship; for men 
must be cozened to be cured. 

The injuries that press hardest upon us are those which 
either we have not deserved, or not expected, ,^ ... 
or, 9t^ least, not in so high a degree. This g„ nearest ut, 
arises from the love of ourselves : for every that we have 
man takes upon him, like a prince, in this case, JJ^nor^eMBcted. 
to practise all liberties, and to allow none, 
which proceeds either from ignorance or insolence. What 
news is it for people to do ill things ? for an enemy to 
hurt us ; nay, for a friend or a servant to transgress, and to 
prove treacherous, ungrateful, covetous, impious? What 
we find in one man we may in another, and there is more 
security in fortune than in men. Our joys are mingled with 
fear, and a tempest may arise out of a calm ; but a skilful 
pilot is always provided for it. 



CHAP. X. 

Against rash judgment 

It is good for every man to fortify himself on his weak 
side : and if he loves his peace he must not be inquisitive, 
and hearken to tale-bearers; for the man that is over- 
curious to hear and see every thing, multiplies troubles to 
himself: for a man does not feel what he does not know. 
He that is listening after private discourse, and what people 
aay of him, shall never be at peace. How many things that 
are innocent in themselves are made injuries yet by mis- 
construction ! Wherefore, some things we are to pause 
anon, others to laugh at, and others again to pardon. Or, 
ir we cannot avoid the sense of indignities, let us however 
shun the open profession of it, which may easily be done, 
OS appears by many examples of those that have suppressed 
their anger under the awe of a greater fear. It is a good 
caution not to believe any thing until we are very certain 
of it; for many probable things prove false, and a short time 
will make evidence of the undoubted tTwX\\. '^ ^ «x^ ^'^swi 
to believe many things which we we v^^!!X\xv^^ft\«»2t^^i>^ 



80 we conclude, and take up a prejudice bettii^^ 
judge. Never condemn a friciid unheard ; or without 
nim know hie accuser, or his crime. It ia a commoi 
to my, fDo not you tell ttiat you had it from me 

Eu acs I will deny it, and never toll you any thing agaji 
which means ftienda are set together by^the " 
i infomier slips his neck out of the collar, u 
Btories upon these terms i for itiaaii aujust thingto ^ 
in private and to be angry openly. He that deliveiB hi 
up lo gaesa and conjacture runa a great hazard; foi 
can be no EUBpicion without aome probable grounds; 
without much candor and nmpHcity, and making the 
of eveiy thing, Uiere is no living in eociety with manl 
Some things that ollend ue we have by report; others 
see or hear. In the first case, let ua not be too creduti 
some people IVame storiea thai they may deceive ub; 
only tell what they hear, and are deceived themselvee 
make it their sport to do ill ofllccs, others do them oQl] 
pick a thank : there are some that would part the di 
friends in the world; others love lo do miechief, and 
aloof off to sec what comes of it. If it be a small matter, 
would have witnesses; but if it be a greater, t ^ould.haj^ 
it upon oath, and allow lime to the accused, and cou'ned to^ 
and hear over and over again. 

In those cases where we ourselvea are witneasea, W^ 
M k ihe bo I ^^""'^ ^^^ '''^° consideration all the circuiq* 
of every uiLng. stances. If a child, it was ignorance: 'rf» 1 
tcoiaan, a mistake : if done by contauatdm K 
neeettily; if a man be injured, it is but quod pro quo: ftt, 
j'uij^e, he ATiotMwbat be does: if a}>rincc, Imiut mftaN^j 

C'Uiei if guilty, to justice, or if tTinocenf, lo^brlUMe,* 3*^ 
ale, I make myself one by imitatiT^ it: if a ealmmS^at 
diteiue, my best relief is patience : ifofwidence. It U Bpn 
imjnmu and vain to be an^r^ et it: if a good rata, I ml 
mah^e heat of it: if a had. I will never iwnuier at it, 
lorTit only by fales and (tones that we are influned, but 
oni, countenances, nay, a look or a imHe, is enobA 
In these cases, let ub suspend our 
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it IB not to be recoiled. A. iea\oBB\vt»i^»»^^» ^ ^fa^ 
to bimaeif which was ubibi HieanX ^"^, 'V*- ■«»*«-■ 
truBt to nothing but what we Ho«),MAAwift «>»««» 
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we are over-creduloua By this course we shall not be so 
easily imposed upon, nor put to trouble ourselves about 
things not worth the while : as the loitering of a servant 
upon an errand, and the tumbling of a bed, or the spilling 
of a glass of drink. It is a madness to be disordered at these 
fooleries ; we consider the thing done, and not the doer of 
it "It may be he did it unwillingly, or by chance. It was 
a trick put upon him, or he was rorced to it He did it for 
reward perhaps, not hatred ; nor of his own accord, but he 
was urged on to it." Nay, some regard must be had to the 
age of the person, or to fortune ; and we must consult hu- 
manity and candor in the case. One does me a great miS" 
chief at unawares ; another does me a very small one by 
design, or peradventure none at all, but intended me one. 
The latter was more in fault, but I will be angry with 
neither. We must distinguish betwixt what a man cannot 
do and what he will not " It is true, he has once offended 
me ; but how often has he pleased me I He has offended me 
often, and in other kinds ; and why should not 1 bear it as 
well now as I • have done 1" Is he my friend 7 why then, 
" It was against his will." Is he my enemy 1 It is " no more 
than I looked for." Let us give way to wise men, and not 
squabble with fools ; and say thus to ourselves, " We have 
all of us our errors." No man is so circumspect, so con- 
siderate, or so fearful of offending, but he has much to an- 
swer for. A generous prisoner cannot immediately comply 
with all the sordid and laborious offices of a slave. A foot- 
man that is not breathed cannot keep pace with his master's 
horse. He that is over-watched may be allowed to be 
drowsy. All these things are to be weighed before we give 
any ear to the first impulse. If it be my duty to love my 
country, I must be kind also to my countrymen ; if a vene- 
ration be due to the whole, so is a piety also to the parts : 
and it is the common interest to preserve them. We are 
all members of one body, and it is as natural to help one 
another as for the hands to help the feet, or the eyrt the 
hands. Without the love and care of the parts, the whole 
can never be preserved, and we must spare one another, 
because we are bom for society, which cannot be maintain- 
ed without a regard to particulars. Let this be a t\3Aa Va 
us, never to deny a pardon, that docs i\o "WtX. e^Sici^x Va ^^ 
^iver or receiver. That may be weW givow^ *vs\ oue >«\^s^ 
IB ill in another ; and therefore we aTono\.\jo cav\^e.\wQ. ^ 
'hing that ig common to a nation •, Ibi cmsXovxi Cir^^wS* 
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But much more pardonable are those thhigs which are com- 
mon to mankind. 

It is a kind of spiteful comfort, that whoever does me fia 
Whoever does ^°j"''y '""^7 receive one; and that there \a m 
an injury, is power over him that is above me. A nraa 
liable to suflfer should stand as firm against all indignities u 
^"^' a rock does against the waves. As it is some 
satis&ction to a man in a mean condition that there is no 
security in a more prosperous; and as the loss of a son in a 
corner is borne with more patience upon the sight of a Mi- 
neral carried out of a palace; so are injuries and contempt! 
the more tolerable from a meaner person, when we con- 
sider, that the greatest men and fortunes are not exempt 
The wisest also of mortals have their failings, and no man 
living is without the same excuse. The difference isi that 
we do not all of us transgress the same way; but we are 
obliged in humanity to bear with one another. We should, 
every one of us, bethink ourselves, how remiss we Have been 
in our duties, how immodest in our discourses, how intem- 
perate in our cups ; and why not, as well, how extravaeant 
we have been in our passions ? Ijet us clear ourselves or this 
evil, purge our minds, and utterly root out all those vicei^ 
which upon leaving the least sting, will grow again and re- 
cover. We must think of every thing, expect every thing, 
that we may not be surprised. It is a shame, says Fabiui» 
for a commander to excuse himself by saying, ** I was net 
aware of it" 



CHAP. XL 



Take nothing ill from another man, until you have made 

it your own case. 

It is not prudent to deny a pardon to any man, without 
first examining if we stand not in need of it ourselves ; (br it 
may be our lot to ask it, even at his feet to whom we refuse 
it But we are willing enough to r/o what we are veiy unwill- 
ing to suffer. It is unreasonable to charge public vices upon 
particular persons; for we aie ^\ o^ via >N\cked, and tnat 
which we blame in olhcravfc ^\v\<\ m c^wt^n^^ W>&\sg^x 
paleness in one. or a \eaiii\ess m %xvoVW,W\.^ V^^^'sw^'^ 
Aas Jaid hold upon all. l\.VBamcV^^^oiA.^^^^^oa^ 
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part of it ; and the way to be quiet is to bear one with an- 
other. ** Such a man/' we cry, ** has done me a shrewd 
turn, and I never did him any hurt" WeU, but it may be I 
have mischieved other people, or, at least, I may live to do 
as much to him as that comes to. " Such a one has spoken 
ill things of me ;" but if I first speak ill of him, as I do of 
many others, this is not an injury, but a repayment What 
if be did overshoot himself] He was loth to lose his conceit " 
perhaps, but there was no malice in it; and if he had not 
done me a mischief, he must have done himself one. How 
many good offices are there that look like injuries ! Nay, 
how many have been reconciled and good friends after a 
professed hatred ! 

Before we lay any thing to heart, let us ask ourselves if 
we have not done the same thing to others. 
But where shall we find an equal judge 1 He condemnan" 
that loves another man's wife (only because othnr, without 
she is another's) will not sufier his own to be "^J^cm?** 
so much looked upon. No man is so fierce 
against calumny as the evil speaker ; none so strict exacton 
of modesty in a servant as those that are most prodigal of 
their own. We carry our neighbors' crimes in sight, and 
we throw our own over our shoulders. The intemperance 
of a bad son is chastised by a worse father ; and the luxury 
that we punish in others, We allow to ourselves. The tyrant 
exclaims against homicide ; and sacrilege against theft. We 
are angry with the persons, but not with the faults. 

Some things there are that cannot hurt us, and others 
will not ; as good magistrates, parents, tutors, g^^^g thingi 
judges ; whose reproof or correction we are cannot hurt us, 
to take as we do abstinence, bleeding, and «"<* o^*»e" w>u 
other uneasy things, which we are the better 
for. In which cases, w6 are not so much to reckon upon 
what we sufier as upon what we have done. ** I take it ill," 
says one ; and, ** I have done nothing," says another : when, 
at the same time, we make it worse, by adding arrogance 
and contumacy to our first error. We cry out presently, 
" What law have we transgressed]" As if the letter of tho 
law were the sum of our duty, and that piety, humanity, 
liberality, justice, and faith, were tilings beside our business. 
No, no ; the rule of human duty is of a greatAX \a\\\.N^^^\ 
and we have many obligations upon ua \)aa\. w^ tv^^. Va "^^ 
^ndia the statute-boohs. And yet v*^ ftXL ^otv. c!l ^^ 

V 
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exactness even of that legal innocency. We have intended 
one thing and done another; wherein only the want of biuv 
cess has kept us from being* criminals. This very thingi 
methinks, should make us more favorable to delinquentii 
and to forgive not only ourselves, but the gods too ; of whom 
we seem to have harder thoughts in taking that to fae a 
particular evil directed to us, that befalls us only by the 
common law of mortality. In fine, no man living can alh 
solve himself to his conscience, though to the world, per- 
haps, he may. It is true, that we are also condemned to 
pains and diseases, and to death too, which is no more thun 
the quitting of the soul's house. But why should any man 

. _ . , complain of bondage, that, wheresoever he 
A stoical error. ^^^^ ^^ j^-^ ^^^ ^^^ ^ liberty 1 That pre- 
cipice, that sea, that river, that well, there is freedom in 
the bottom of it It hangs upon every crooked bow ; and 
not only a man*s throat, or his heart, but every vein in his 
body, opens a passage to it. 

To conclude, where my proper virtue fitils me, I will have 
recourse to examples, and say to myself, Am I greater than 
Philip or Augustus, who both of them put up with greater 
reproaches ? Many have pardoned their enemies, and shall 
not I forgive a neglect, a little freedom of the tongue I Nay, 
the patience but of a second thought does the buBineaa ; for 
though the first shock be violent, take it in ports, uid it '» 
subdued. And, to wind up all in one word, the great l» 
son of mankind, as well in this as in all other cases, is, "to 
do as wo would be done by." 



CHAP. XIL 
Of Cruelty. 

There is so near an affinity betwixt anger and crtaUy^ 

that many people confound them ; as if cruelty were on^ 

the execution of anger in the payment of a revengt: 

which holds in some cases, but not in others. There are i 

sort of men that take delight in the spilling of human blood, 

a.nd in the death of t\iOBe vXytvX. w^n^t A\^ ihem any injuiy, 

nor were ever so mucVi bls sns^oXxA ^w \\.\ ^^ K^^^n^RJSBMiav 

Pimlaris, Sinis, ProciMslua, wi^ Q\)aet^ VJd»Jl \RKrB&. 
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«live; whom we cannot so properly call angfry as brutal. 
For anger does necessarily presuppose an tnmry, eitlier 
Jofie, or conceived, or feared : but the other takes pleasure 
in tormenting, without so much as pretending^ any provoca- 
tion to it, and ktlls merely for killing sake. The original 
of this cruelty perhaps was anger; which, by frequent ex- 
ercise and custom, has lost all sense of humanity and mercy; 
and they that are thus affected are so far from the counte- 
nance and appearance of men in anger, that they will 
laugh, rejoice, and entertain themselves with the most hor- 
rid spectacles; as racks, jails, gibbets, several sorts of 
chains and punishments, dHaoeration of members, stigma- 
tizing, and unld beasts, with other exquisite inventions of 
torture : and yet at last the cruelty itself is more horrid 
and odious than the means by which it works. It is a bes- 
tial madness to love mischief; beside, that it is womanish 
to rage and tear. A generous beast will scorn to do it 
when he has any thing at his mercy. It is a vice for wolves 
and tigers ; and no less abominable to the world than dan» 
gerous to itself. 

The Romans had their morning and their meridian spec- 
tacles. In the former, they had ^eir combats t^ cruelty of 
of men with wild beasts; and in the latter, Uw Roman 
the men fought one with another. " I went," spectacles. 
Bays our author, " the other day to the meridi4in spectacles, 
in hope of meeting somewhat of mirth and diversion to 
sweeten the humors of those that had been entertained 
with blood in the morning ; but it proved otherwise ; for, 
compared with this inhumanity, the former was a mercy. 
The whole business was only murder upon murder : the 
combatants fought naked, and every blow was a wound. 
They do not contend for victory, but for death ; and he that 
kills one man is to be killed by another. By wounds they 
are forced upon wounds which they take and give upon their 
bare breasts. Bum that rogue, they cry. What i Is he 
afraid of his flesh ? Do but see how sneakingly that ras- 
cal dies. Look to yourselves, my masters, and consider of 
it: who knows but this may come to be your own easel" 
Wicked examples seldom fail of coming home at last to the 
authors. To destroy a single man ma.^ V« ^w:i^«ta^'^\\siaX 
to murder whole nations is only a moxe glorious •uofU^t^'^^**- 
JPrivate avarice and rig<yr are coiidetiMfteA.\ >avsX o-pV^^-**^ 
when it comes to he authorized by aa acX o'5 ^XsX.^-* ^^^ 
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be publicly commanded, though particularly forbidden, be- 
comes a point of dignity aad honor. What a shame is it " 
for men to interworry one another, when yet the fiercest 
even of beasts are at peace with those of their own kind 1 
This brutal fury puts philosophy itself to a stand. The 
drunkard, the glutton, tne covetous, may be reduced ; nay, 
and the mischief of it is, that no vice keeps itself within its 
proper bounds. Luxury runs into avarice, and when the 
reverence of virtue is extinguished, men will stick at no- 
thing that carries profit along with it Man^s blood is shed 
in wantonness, his death is a spectacle for entertainmentt 
and his groans are music. When Alexander delivered up 
Lysimachus to a lion, how glad would he have been to have 
had nails and teeth to have devoured him himself! it would 
have too much derogated, he thought, from the dignity of 
his wrath, to have appointed a maitfov the execution of his 
friend. Private cruelties, it is true, cannot do much mis- 
chief, but in princes they are a war against mankind. 
C. CcBsar would commonly, for exercise and pleasure, put 

senators and Roman knights to the torture; 
crxicmea. ^^^ whip Several of them like slaves, or put 

them to death with the most acute torments^ 

merely for the satisfaction of his cruelty. That CaBsar that 

" wished the people of Rome had but one neck, that he 

might cut it off at one blow ;" it was the employment, the 

study, and the joy of his life. He would not so much as 

give the expiring leave to groan, but caused their mouths 

to be stopped with spunges, or for want of them, with rags 

of their own clothes, that they might not breathe out so 

much as their last agonies at liberty ; or, perhaps, lest the 

tormented should speak something which the tormentor had 

no mind to hear. Nay, he was so impatient of delay, that 

he would frequently rise from supper to have men killed by 

torch-light, as if his life and death had depended upon their 

dispatch before the next morning. To say nothing how 

many fathers were put to death in the same night with 

their sons (which was a kind of mercy in the prevention 

of their mourning.) And was not Sylla's cruelty prodigious 

too, which was only stopt for want of enemies? He caused 

seven thousand citizens of Romvi \jo Vie sl«.\i^Utered at once: 

and some of the senators be'\i\w s\.TMV\e(^ \i\.\X\cvc ccv^'^ >^i»&. 

were heard in the senate-house : "\^V. m^xc^x^^ w«\ssMft^ 

"ess,'' says Sylla ; "this is novXvvtve >qxxV. ^ ^^^ ^"^1.^ 

^hat I have ordered to be senV. out o^ V\v^ ^^^ • ^ S^^^^ 
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fpectacle t says Hannibal, when he saw the trenches flow- 
ing with human blood ; and if the rivers had run blood too, 
he would have liked it so much the better. 

Among the famous and detestable speeches that are com- 
mitted to memory, I know none worse than g^ ^^^<^^ threat- 
that impudent and tyrannical maocim, " Let ens all, fean 
them hate me, so they fear rae ;" not consider- *"• 
ing that those that are kept in obedienee by fear, are both 
malicious and mercenary, and only wait for an opportunity 
to changfe their master. Beside that, whosoever is terrible 
to others is likewise afraid of himself. What is more ordi- 
nary than for a tyrant to be destroyed by his own guards ? 
which is no more than the putting those crimes into prao 
tice which they learned of their masters. How many slaves 
have revenged themselves of their cruel oppressors, though 
they were sure to die for it ! but when it comes once to a 
popular tyranny, whole nations conspire against it. For 
*• whosoever threatens all, is in danger of all ;" over and 
above, that the cruelty of the prince increases the number 
of his enemies, by destroying some of them ; for it entails 
an hereditary hatred upon the friends and relations of those 
that are taken away. And then it has this misfortune, that 
a man must be wicked upon necessity ; for there is no 
going back ; so that he must betake himself to arms, and 
yet he lives in fear. He can neither trust to the faith of 
his friends, nor to the piety of his children ; he both dreads 
death and wishes it ; and becomes a greater terror to him- 
self than he is to his people. Nay, if tliere were nothing 
else to make cruelty detestable, it were enough that it 
passes alt bounds, both of custom and humanity ; and is fol- 
lowed upon the heel with sword or poison. A private malice 
indeed does not move whole cities; but that which extends 
to all is every body's mark. One sick person gives no great 
disturbance in a family ; but when it comes to a depopu- 
lating plague, all people fly from it. And why should a 
prince expect any man to be good whom he has taught to 
be wicked? 

But what if it were safe to be cruel J were it not still a 
sad thing, the very state of such a govern- j,^^^^;^,^^^, 
ment? K government that bears the imtige o^ ctw\Bftwv\%%. 
a taken ctiy, where there is nothing bvil sot- '^^^'^^^'^f''^ 
row, trouble, and confusion. Men daxe ivo\. to v. vv " 

macb as trust themselves with theiT fiveu^ft ot ^^wx Va» 
pleasures. There is not any enteTlammeiiX. ^ VKaoccciX 

V2 
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it affords pretence of crime and danger. People are be- 
trayed at their tables and in their cups, and drawn from the 
very theatre to the prison. How horrid a madness is it to 
be still raging and killing ; to have the rattling of chaim 
always in our ears ; Mooay spectacles before oar eyes; and 
to carry terror and dismay wherever we go! If*^we had 
lions and serpents, to rule over us, this would be the man- 
ner of their government, saving that they agree better 
among themselves. It passes for a mark of greatness to 
bum cities, and lay whole kingdoms waste ; nor is it for the 
honor of a prince to appoint this or that single man to be 
killed, unless they have whole troops, or (sometimes) legions, 
to work upon. But it is not the spoils of war and oloodif 
trophies that make a prince glorious, but the divine power 
of preserving unity and peace. Ruin without distincHdn^ 
is more properly the busmess of a general deluge, or a con^ 
Jlagration. Neither does a fierce and inexorable anger 
become the supreme magistrate; "Greatness of mina is 
always meek and humble ; but cruelty is a note and an e^ 
feet of weakness, and brings down a governor to the levd 
of a competitor." 



SENECA OF CLEMENCY. 



The humanity and excellence of this virtue is confessed 
at all hands, as well by the men of pleas^ire, and those that 
think every man was made for himself, as by the Stoics, 
that make " man a sociable creature, and born for the com- 
mon good of mankind :" for it is of all dispositions the most 
peaceable and qiiiet. But before we enter any farther upon 
the discourse, it should be first known what clemency m^ 
that we may distinguish it from pity ; wliich is a weakness, 
though many times mistaken for a virtue : and the next 
thing will be, to bring the mind to the liahit and exercise 
of it. 

•* Clemency is a favorable disposition of the mind, in the 
matter of inflicting punishment; or, a modera- 
tion that remits somewhat of the penalty in- "fi,S ° 
cur red ; as pardon is the total remission of a 
deserved punishment" We must be careful not to con- 
found clemency with jaity ; for as religion worships (jlod, 
and superstition profanes that worship ; so should we dis- 
tinguish betwixt clemency and pity ; practising the one, 
and avoiding the other. For pity proceeds from a narrow- 
ness of mind, that respects rather the fortune than tlie 
cause. It is a kind of moral sickness, contracted from other 
people's misfortune: such another weakness as laughinfif or 
yawning for company, or as that of sick eyes that cannot 
look upon others that are bleared without dropping them- 
selves. I will give a shipwrecked man a plank, a lodtring 
to a stranger, or a piece of money to him that wants it: I 
will dry up the tears of my friend, yet I will not weep with 
him, but treat him with constancy and humanity, us one 
man ought to treat another. 

It is objected by some, that clemency is an insignificant 
virtue ; and that only the bad are the better ciemeucs \* 
for it, for the good have no need of \l. BwX. m -v^cx^wvXnx^s: 
the first place, as physic is in use or\y atcvou^ iv« tccv. 
tJio sick, and yot in honor with the bo\iiA> «ci \)ft» vkw^^'^ 
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have a reverence for clemency, though criminals are prop- 
erly the objects of it And then again, a man may be inno- 
cent, and yet have occasion for it too ; for by the accidents 
of fortune, or the condition of times, virtue itself may come 
to be in danger. Consider the most populous city or nation ; 
vviiat a solitude would it be if none should be left there but 
those that could stand the test of a severe justice ! We 
shuiild have neither judges nor accusers; none either to 
grant a pardon or to ask it More or less, we are all ein- 
nors; and he that has best purged his conscience, was 
brounrht by errors to repentance. And it is farther profitable 
to mankind ; for many delinquents come to be converted. 
There is a tenderness to be used even toward our slaves, 
and those that we have bought with our money : how much 
more then to free and to honest men, that are rather under 
our protection than dominion ! Not that I would have it so 
goneral neither as not to distinguish betwixt the good and 
tlie bad; for that would introduce a confusion, and give a 
kind of encouragement to wickedness. It must therefore 
have a respect to the quality of the offender, and separate 
the curable from the desperate; for it is an equal cruelty to 
pardon all and to pardon none. Where the matter is in bal- 
an(!e, let mercy turn the scale: if all wicked men should be 
piniished, who should escape ] 

Tiiough mercy and gentleness of nature keeps all in peace 
and tranquillity, even in a cottaee ; yet it is 

CI Miirncv does i ^ u /• ■ i i " .' 'f 

w.n ill privatr "^"ch uiore beneficial and conspicuous m a 
pprsons. i»!it it palacc. Private men in their condition are 
/f..V';!f "i,!*:!!!.^- likewise irrivate in their virtues and in their 

tjal lu princes. . , ' , , , , ^. i. . 

Vices; but the words and the actions of prtnces 
arc the subject of public rumor ; and therefore they had 
need have a care, what occasion they give people for dis- 
course, of \vhom people will be always a talking. There is 
the ffover/unent of a prince over his people, a father over 
liis rhihireii, a inaster over his scholars^ an officer over his 
so/Hers. He is an unnatural father, that for every trifle 
bouts his children. Who is the better master, he that rages 
over his scholars for but missing a word in a lesson, or he 
that triosj by admonition and fair words, to instruct and re- 
form thorn /An outrageoua o^cex TvYsyV^^Vvvai^^x^Tua from 
t/ioir colors. A skilful r\deT \inx\^\v\^ ^w^^ XftOofe^vKwsfc 
h' r 'rifrJing fair means with fo\i\; vjWie^^V^^^W??^^^! 
^yvitcUing ind spurring, make«\^uxv^'^^^^^^^^>^^^'^'^ *« 
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shall we not have more care of men than of heeuts ? Tt 
breaks the hope of g-euerous inclinations, when they are 
depressed by servility and terror. There is no creature so 
hard to be pleased with ill usage as man. 

Clemency does well with cdL, but best with princes ; for it 
makes their power comfortable and beneficial, j^^^y j^ ,fj^ 
which would otherwise be the pest of man- intrrest both 
kind. It establishes their greatness, when ^^'^'g"*^/"^ 
they make the good of the public their par- ^^^^ 
ticular care, and employ their power for the safety of the 
people. The prince, in effect, is but the soul of the commu- 
nity, as the community is only the body of the prince; so that 
being merciful to others, he is tenoer of himself: nor is 
ajay man so mean but his master feels the loss of him, as a 
part of his empire : and he takes care not only of the lives 
of his people, but also of their reputation. Now, giving for 
granted that all virtues are in themselves equal, it will not 
yet be denied, that they may be more beneficial to mankind in 
one person than in another. A beggar may be as magnani- 
mous as a king : for what can be greater or braver than 
to baffle ill fortune ? This does not hinder but that a man 
in authority and plenty has more matter for his generosity 
to work upon than a private person ; and it is also more 
taken notice of upon the bench than upon the level. When 
n gracious prince shows himself to his people, they do not 
fly from him as from a tiger that rouses himself out of his 
den, but they worship him as a benevolent influence ; they 
secure him against all conspiracit^s, and interpose their 
bodies betwixt him and danger. They guard him while he 
sleeps, and defend him in the field against his enemies. 
Nor is it without reason, this unanimous agreement in love 
and loyalty, and this heroical zeal of abandoning themselves 
for the safety of their prince ; but it is as well the interest 
of the people. In the breath of a prince there is life and 
death ; and his sentence stands good, right or wrong. If he 
be angry, nobody dares advise him ; and if he does amiss, 
who shall call him to account] Now, for him that has so 
much mischief in his power, and yet applies that power to 
the common utility and comfort of his people, diffusing also 
clemency and goodness into their heatla Vjoq, >N\vaX. ^«vxv \\'5i 
a greater blessing to mankind tlian &uc\^ \Jl Y^vcvcfc\ ^^''^"^ 
0na/t may kiU another against the\aw,\jw\. ovvVj ^-pTVacc 
COD save him ao. Let him so deal witVi Yiis ovitv soXi\^^'^ "«^ 
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he desires God should deal with him. If Heaven flhoold to 
inexorable to sinners, and destroy all without mercy, wtiA 
Hcsh could be safe ? But as the mults of great men are not 
presently punished with thunder from above, let them bave 
a like regard to their inferiors here upon earth. He that 
has revenge in his power, and does not use it, is the gretX 
man. Which is the more beautiful and agreeable state, that 
of a calm, a temperate, and a clear day ; or that of light- 
ning, thunder, and tempests? and this is the very diflferenee 
betwixt a moderate and turbulent government it is for low 
and vulgar spirits to brawl, storm, and transport them- 
selves : but it is not for the majesty of a prince to lash out 
into intemperance of words. Some will think it rather 
slavery than empire to be debarred liberty of speech : and 
what if it be, when government itself is but a more illustrioas 
servitude ? He that uses his power as he should, takes as 
much delight in making it comfortable to his people as 
glorious to himself. He is affable and easy of access ; his 
very countenance makes him the joy of his people's eyes, 
and tlie delight of mankind. He is beloved, defended, and 
reverenced by all his subjects ; and men speak as well of 
him in private as in public. He is safe without guards, and the 
sword is rather his ornament than his defence. In his duty, 
he is like that of a good father, that sometimes gently 
reproves a son, sometimes threatens him ; nay, and perhaps 
corrects him : but no father in his right wits will disinherit 
a son for the first fault : there must be many and great 
offences, and only desperate consequences, that should brin^ 
him to that decretory resolution, lie will make many ex- 
periments to try if he can reclaim him first, and nothing 
but the utmost despair must put him upon extremitiea It 
is not flattery that calls a prince the father of his country; 
the titles of great and august are matter of compliment 
and of honor ; but in calling him father, we mind him of 
that moderation and indulgence which he owes to his chil- 
dren. His subjects are his members; where, if there must 
be nn amputation, let him come slowly to it ; and when the 
part is cut ofij let him wish it were on again : let him 
grieve in the doin^ of it He that passes a sentence haMtthf, 
looks as if he did it toilliiigli/ ; and then there is an in- 
justicc in the excess. 
It 18 a g-lorious coxitemv^»X\oii fct ^ Yc«^^^^^«fi^^ 
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sider the vast multitudes of his people, whose r^,^^, hiesiwjd _ 
seditious, divided, and impotent passions, flections of a 
would cast all in confusion, and destroy them-"*^"^*^**"* prince. 
selves, and public order too, if the band of government did 
not restrain them; and thence to pass tlie examination 
of his conscience, saying thus to himself, " It is by the 
choice of Providence that I am here moide God^s deputy 
upon earth, the arbitrator of life and death ; and that upon 
my breath depends the fortune of my people. My lips arc 
the oracles of their fate, and upon them hangs the destiny 
both of cities and of men. It is under my favor that people 
seek either for prosperity or protection: thousands of 
swords are drawn or sheathed at my pleasure. What 
towns shall be advanced or destroyed ; who shall be slaves, 
or who free, depends upon my will ; and yet, in tliis arbi- 
trary power of acting without control, I was never trans- 
ported to do any cruel thing, either by anger or hot blood 
in myself, or by the contumacy, rashness, or provocations 
of otlier men ; though sufficient to turn mercy itself into 
fury. I was never moved by the odious vanity of making 
myself terrible by my power, (that accursed, though com- 
mon humor of ostentation and glory that haunts imperious 
natures.) My sword has not only been buried in the scabbard, 
but in a manner bound to the peace, and tender even of the 
cheapest blood : and where I find no other motive to com- 
passion, humanity itself is sufficient. I have been always 
slow to severity, and prone to forgive ; and under as strict 
a guard to observe the laws as if I were accountable f .>r the 
breaking of them. Some I pardoned for their youth, others 
tor their age. I spare one man for his dignity, another for 
his humility; and when I find no other matter to work 
upon, I spare myself. So that if God should at this instant 
call me to an account, the whole world agree to witness for 
me, that I have not by any force, either public or private, 
either by myself or by any other, defrauded the common- 
wealth ; and the reputation that I have ever sought for has 
been that which few princes have obtained,' the conscience 
of my proper innocence. And I have not lost my labor 
neitlier ; for no man was ever so dear to another, as I have 
made myself to the whole body of my people." Under such 
a prince the subjects have nothing to wish for be^cv\N.^ ^Vja:^ 
they enjoy; their fears are quieted, uxid IteVc ^xw3^\'e»V^^«^\ 
and there la nothmg con moke tVieix fe^\c\VJ igt^».\Kt>>ss^'^'5?^ 
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t<^ make it perpetual ; and there is no liberty denied to the 
pf.«j)l»; but that of destroying one another. 

It ift ilie interest of the people, hy the consent of all n»-^ 
ipoi; th.i wftii- tions, to run all hazards for the safety of their 
•) iiii of the prince, and by a thousand deaths to redeem 
til- srifhty of that one life, upon which so many roilliom 
tiK- people, depend. Does not the whole body serve the 
mind, though only the one is expensed to the eye and the other 
ijot, l>«t thin and invisible, the very seat of it being uncer- 
tain I Vet the hands, feet, and eyes, observe the motions of 
it. We lie down, run about and ramble, as that commands 
!i.-'. ir we be covetous, we fitih the seas and ransack the 
eiirlli ior treasure: if ambitious, we burn our own ilesh 
with Sca'vola; we cast ourselves into the gulf witli Cur- 
lius: so would that vast multitude of people, which is ani- 
ijiated but with one soul, governed by one spirit, and moved 
hy one re.'i^ion, destroy itself with its own strength, if it 
wore nut supported by wisdom and government. Where- 
Ibr*.', it is for their own security that the people expose their 
lives for their prince, as the very bond that ties the repute 
l:c t'.trother; the vital spirit of so many thousands, which 
\v«nikl be nothing else but a burden and prey without a 
•jfucrnur. W'hen this union comes once to be dissolved, all 
lulls ti) pieces ; for empire and obedience must stand and 
lull to«r<'tber. It is no wonder then if a prince be dear to 
liis p'U)plo, when the community is wrapt up in him, and 
the g-iiod of both as inseparable as the body and the head; 
\\w one for strength, and the otlier for counsel ; for what 
♦•i<»nities the force of the body without tlic direction of the 
iindorstaiiding ! While the prince watches, his people sleep; 
liitj labor keei)s them at ease, and his business keeps them 
Muiet. The natural intent of monarchy appears even from 
llio very (lii?cipline of bees: they assign to their master the 
fairest lodgings, the safest place ; and his office is only to 
^oo that the rest perform their duties. Wlien their king is 
lost, the whole swarm dissolve: more than one they will not 
:.dtnit; iind tiien they contend who shall have the best. 
"^iMioy are of all creatures the fiercest for their bigness; and 
leave their stings behind them in their quarrels; only the 
I;in;r himself has none, intimating that kings should neither 
/•»' \ii\(\\c\A\Q nor crvioA. W \t uot a shame, after such an 
t 'Ann: pic of uiotlcration m \\\eae c.x^;v\.\vx^^s>\va.Vvws^^^sQXd 
'JO yot /ntcmperato ! It Nvctc y;c\\ *\^ v\v^^ \Qe.vvW ^vw» 
too in thoir revenue, as weW ^s \\\e ovVe;^, \3d»x.v\v^i ^^«^. 
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hurt but ouce, and do no mischief by Ihcir proxies. It 
would tire them out, if either they were to execute all 
with their own hands, or to wound others at Uie peril of 
their own lives. 

A prince should behave himself generously in the power 
which God has given him of life and death, The prinw that 
especially towards those that have been at is fraciuud is 
any time his equals ; for the one has his re- beloved. 
venge, and the other his punishment in it. He that stands 
indebted for his lifehaB lost it; but he that receives his life 
at the foot of his enemy, lives to the honor of his preser- 
ver : he lives the lasting monument of his virtue; whereas, 
if he had been led in triumph, the spectacle would have 
been quickly over. Or what if he should restore him to his 
kingdom again ? would it not be an aujple accession to his 
honor to show that he found nothing about the conquered 
that was worthy of the conqueror 1 There is nothing more 
venerable than a prince that does not revenge an injury. 
He that is gracious is beloved and reverenced as a common 
father ; but a tyrant stands in fear and in danger even of his 
own guards. No prince can be safe himself of whom all 
others are afraid ; for to spare none is to enrage all. It is an 
error to imagine that any man can be secure that suffens 
nobody else to be so too. How can any man endure to lead 
an uneasy, suspicious, anxious life, when he may be safe if 
lie please, and enjoy all the blessings of power, together 
with the prayers of his people] Clemency protects a prince 
without a guard ; there is no need of troops, castles, or 
fortifications : security on the one side is the condition of 
security on the other; and the affections of the subject are 
the most invincible fortress. What can be fairer, than for 
a prince to live Uie object of his people's love; to have the 
vows of their heart as well as of their lips, and his hoalth 
and sickness their common hopes and fears I There will bo 
no danger of plots ; nay, on the contrary, who would not 
franklv venture his blood to save him, under whose frovern- 
ment, justice, peace, modesty, and dignity, flourish I under 
whose influence men grow rich and happy ; and whom men 
look upon with such veneration, as they would do upon the 
immortal gods, if they were capable of seeing tlieui I AavI^ 
as the true representative of tiie Ai^^io^r^x \X\e^ c:q\\^\\^t 
Jjj'ni, when ho is gradoua and bounUtu\, w\^ e«v^crj^ Nv^^^ 
power to the advantage of his subiecls. 

W 
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When a prince proceeds to punishment, it must be either 
Where punish- ^ vindicate himself or others. It is a haid 
meiit ill ueces- matter to govem himself in his own case. If 
■ary. Jet it be a tnan should advise him not to be credulous, 

m era e. ^^^^^ ^ examine matters, and indulge the inno- 
cent, this is rather a point of justice than of clemency : but 
in case that he be manifestly injured, I would have him 
forgive, where he may safely do it : and be lender evea 
where he cannot forg^ive ; but far more exorable in his 
own case, however, than in anothcr*s. It is nothing to be 
free of another man's purse ; and it is as little to be merci- 
ful in another man's cause. He is the great man that mas- 
ters his passion where he is stung himself, and pardons 
when he might destroy. The end of punislunent is either 
to comfort the party injured, or to secure him for the future. 
x\ prince's fortune is above the need of such a comfort, and 
his power is too eminent to seek an advance of reputation 
by doing a private man a mischief. This I speak in case 
of an atfront from those that are below us : but he that of 
an e(iual has made any man his inferior, lias his revenge in 
the bringing of him down. A prince has been killed by a 
servant, destroyed by a serpent ; but whosoever preserves a 
man, must be greater than tlie person tliat he preserver 
With citizens, strangers, and people of low condition, a 
prince is not to contend, for they arc beneath him : he may 
spare some out of good-will, and others as he would do some 
little creatures that a man cannot touch without fouling bis 
fing(;rs : but for those that are to be pardoned, or exposed to 
public punishment, he may use mercy as he sees occasion; 
and a generous mind can never want inducements and mo- 
tives to it ; and whether it be age or sex, high or Zoic, no- 
thing comes amiss. 

To pass now to the vindication of others, there must be 
had a regard either to the amendment of the 

punishment, person punished, or tlie making others better 
for fear of punishment, or the taking the of- 
fender out of the way for the security of others. An amend- 
ment may be procured by a small punishment: for he livw 
more carefully that has something yet to lose ; it is a kind 
of impunity to be incapable of n farther punishment. The 
corruptions of a city are best cured by a few and sparing 
severities ; for the multitude of ofienders creates a custom 
oi* emending, and company authorizes a crime, and there is 
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more good to be done upon a dissolute age hy patience than 
by rigor:; provided that it pass not for an approbation of 
ill-^manners^ but only as an unwillingness to proceed to 
extremities. Under a merciful prince, a man will be 
ashamed to offend, because a punishment that is inflicted by 
a gentle governor seems to fall heavier, and witli more re- 
proach: and it is remarkable also, that "those sins are 
often committed which are very often punished." Caligula, 
in five years, condemned more people to the sack than ever 
were before him : and tliere were " fewer parricides before 
the law against them than after." For our ancestors did 
wisely presume, that the crime would never be committed, 
until by law for punishing it, they found that it might be 
done. Parricides began with the law against them, and 
the punishment instructed men in the crime. Where tliere 
are few punishments, innocency is indulged as a public 
good, and it is a dangerous thing to show a city how strong 
it is in delinquents. There is a certain contumacy in the 
nature of man, that makes him oppose difficulties. We are 
better to follow than to drive ; as a generous horse rides 
best with an easy bit. People oheij willingly where they 
are cojnmanded kindly. Vvhen Burrhus the prefect was 
to sentence two malefactors, he brought the warrant to Nero 
to sign ; who, after a long reluctancy, came to it at last 
with this exclamation, "f would I could not write!" A 
speech that deserved the whole world for an auditory, but 
all princes especially ; and tliat the hearts of all the subjects 
would conform to the likeness of their masters. As the head 
is well or ill, so is the mind dull or merry. What is the 
difference betwixt a king and a trjrant, but a diversity of 
will under Qpe and the same power ? The one destroys for 
his pleasure, the other upon necessity ; a distinction rather 
in fact than in name. 

A gracious prince is armed as well as a tyrant ; but it is 
for the defence of his people, and not for the ruin of them. 
No king can ever have faithful servants that accustoms them 
to tortures and executions : the very guilty themselves do 
not lead so anxious a life as the persecutors : for they are 
not only afraid of justice, both divine and human, but it is 
dangerous for them to mend their manners ; so that when 
they are once in, they must continue to be wicked upon ne- 
cessity. An universal hatred unites in a popular rage. A 
temperate fear may be kept in order *, \i\x\. vq\\«iv \\. o»xv«'^ 
once to be continual and sharp, it \)Yo\o\ie^ ^osjia V'^i «^- 
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have a reverence for clemency, though criminals are prop- 
erly the objects of it. And then again, a man may be inno- 
cent, and yet have occasion for it too ; for by the accidents 
of fortune, or the condition of times, virtue itself may come 
to be in danger. Consider the most populous city or nation ; 
what a solitude would it be if none should be left there but 
those that could stand the test of a severe justice ! We 
should have neither judges nor accusers; none either to 
grant a pardon or to ask it. More or less, we are all sin- 
ners; and he that has best purged his conscience, waa 
brought by errors to repentance. And it is farther profitable 
to mankind ; for many delinquents come to be converted. 
There is a tenderness to be used even toward our slaves, 
and those that we have bought with our money : how much 
more then to free and to honest men, that are rather under 
our protection than dominion ! Not that I would have it so 
general neither as not to distinguish betwixt the good and 
the bad; for that would introduce a confusion, and give a 
kind of enrouracjement to wickedness. It must therefore 
have a respect to the quality of the offender, and separate 
the curable from the desperate ; for it is an equal cruelty to 
panion all and to pardon none. Where the matter is in bal- 
ance, let mercy turn the scale: if all wicked men should be 
piniished, who should escape ? 

Tiiough mercy and gentleness of nature keeps all in peace 
and triinquillity, even in a coUatre ; yet it is 

C 1> incnrv does i ^ u /• • i i -^ . ' ^ 

wii ill private ^luch more beneficial and conspicuous m a 
P-rsons. hilt it palace. Private men in their condition are 
duTin princes I'^^^^^'^se private in their virtues and in their 
' vices; but the words and the actions of princes 
are the subject of public rumor ; and therefore they had 
need have a care, what occasion they give people for dis- 
course, of ".vhom people will be always a talking. There is 
the government of a prince over his people^ a father over 
hi!5 r/illurcjt, a 7naster over his scholars, an ojicer over his 
sof'irrs. He is an unnatural father, that for every trifle 
beiiis his children. Who is the better master, he that rages 
over his scholars for but missing a word in a lesson, or he 
that tries, by admonition and fair words, to instruct and re- 
forni thoml An outrageous o^^eex mTikcs his men run from 
their colors. A skilful fvdoT \int\w^\v\^ Vw%,fe \ftOwi^vKw»i 
i^y r 'ngUng fair means w\t\\ fo\i\; vJWle\^^^a^i^^^^?^^^\ 
^'witcUing and spurring, iuaUes\vvmN\wM^^^\^^^^^*« "^^ 
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shall we not have more care of men than of beasts ? It 
breaks the hope of generous inclinations, when they are 
depressed by servility and terror. There is no creature so 
hard to be pleased with ill usage as man. 

Clemency does well with cdL, but best with princes ; for it 
makes their power comfortable and beneficial, ^ercy is the 
which would otherwise be the pest of man- intrrcet both 
kind. It establishes their greatness, when ofp.inceand 
they make the good of the public their par- p^^p®- 
ticular care, and employ their power for the safety of the 
people. The prince, in effect, is but the soul of tlie commu- 
nity, as the community is only the body of the prince; so that 
being merciful to others, he is tender of himself: nor is 
ajay man so mean but his master feels the loss of him, as a 
part of his empire : and he takes care not only of the lives 
of his people, but also of their reputation. Now, giving tor 
granted that all virtues are in themselves equal, it will not 
yet be denied, that they may be more beneficial to mankind in 
one person than in another. A beggar may be as magnani- 
mous as a king : for what can be greater or braver than 
to baffle ill fortune ? This does not hinder but that a man 
in authority and plenty has more matter for his generosity 
to work upon than a private person ; and it is also more 
taken notice of upon the bench than upon the level. When 
a. gracious prince shows himself to his people, they do not 
fly from him as from a tiger that rouses himself out of his 
den, but they worship him as a benevolent influence ; they 
secure him against all conspiracies, and interpose their 
bodies betwixt him and danger. They guard him while he 
sleeps, and defend him in the field against his enemies. 
Nor is it without reason, this unanimous agreement in love 
and loyalty, and this heroical zeal of abandoning themselves 
for the safety of their prince; but it is as well the interest 
of the people. In the breath of a prince there is life and 
death ; and his sentence stands good, right or wrong. If he 
be angry, nobody dares advise him ; and if he does amiss, 
who shall call him to account? Now, for him that has so 
much mischief in his power, and vet applies that power to 
the common utility and comfort ot his people, diflusing also 
clemency and goodness into their hearts too, what can be 
a greater blessing to mankind tlian sue\i \Jl ^tvwcfe\ Kxv\^ 
maM may kill another against t\\e\a.w,VroX ot^^ ^.-^tVivcc 
can save him ao. Let him so deal witVi \ua cwxv ^vaNi^^^"^ ^^ 
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he desires God should deal with him. If Heaven flhoold to 
inexorable to sinners, and destroy all without meicyv wlnl 
iiesh could be safe ] But as tlie raults of great men are not 
presently punished with thunder from above, let them have 
a like regard to their inferiors here upon earth. He that 
has revenue in his power, and does not use it, is the great 
man. Which is the more beautiful and agreeable state, that 
of a calm, a temperate, and a clear day; or that of light- 
ning, thunder, and tempests? and this is the very difierence 
betwixt a moderate and turbulent government It is for low 
and vulgar spirits to brawl, storm, and transport them- 
selves : but it is not for the majesty of a prince to lash out 
into intemperance of words. Some will think it rather 
slavery than empire to be debarred liberty of speech: and 
what if it be, when government itself is but a more illustrioas 
servitude ? He that uses his power as he should, takes m 
much delight in making it comfortable to his people as 
glorious to himself. He is affable and easy of access ; his 
very countenance makes him the joy of his people's eyes, 
and the delight of mankind. He is beloved, defended, and 
reverenced by all his subjects ; and men speak as well of 
him in private as in public. He is safe without guards, and the 
sword is rather his ornament than his defence. In his duty, 
he is like that of a good father, that sometimes gently 
re})rovcy a son, sometimes threatens him ; nay, and perhaps 
corrects him : but no father in his right wits will disinherit 
a son for the first fault : there must be many and great 
oiibnces, and only desperate consequences, that should brin^ 
him to that decretory resolution. He will make many ex- 
periments to try if ho can reclaim him first, and nothing 
but the utmost despair must put him upon extremities. It 
is not flattery that calls a prince the father of his country; 
the titles of great and august are matter of compliment 
and of honor ; but in calling him father^ we mind him of 
that moderation and indulcfence which he owes to his chil- 
ilren. His subjects are his members; where, if there must 
be an amputation, let him come slowly to it ; and when the 
part is cut ofij let him wish it were on again: let him 
^rrievc in the doing of it. lie that passes a sentence hastUy, 
hoks as if he did it loiUingli/ ; and then there is an in- 
Justicc in the excess. 
It is a glorious conlemv^a-^^Q^ ^'Q'* ^ Y^^^^^^"*!^^ 
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8tder the vast multitudes of his people, whose rJ.^^, i,icsnod re- 
seditious, divided, and impotent passions, flections nf a 
would cast all in confusion, and destroy them-""-*"'^^''"' i'"'"^*^- 
selves, and public order too, if the band of government did 
not restrain them; and thence to pass the examination 
of his conscience, saying thus to himself, " It is by the 
choice of Providence that I am here mode God's deputy 
upon earth, the arbitrator of life and death ; and that upon 
my breath depends the fortune of my people. My lips are 
the oracles of their fate, and upon them hangs tlie destiny 
both of cities and of men. It is under my favor that people 
seek either for prosperity or protection: tliousands of 
swords are drawn or sheathed at my pleasure. What 
towns shall be advanced or destroyed ; who shall be slaves, 
or who free, depends upon my will ; and yet, in tliis arbi- 
trary power of acting without control, I was never trans- 
ported to do any cruel thing, either by anger or hot blood 
in myself, or by the contumacy, rashness, or provocations 
of otlier men ; though sufficient to turn mercy itself into 
fury. I was never moved by the odious vanity of making 
myself terrible by my power, (that accursed, though com- 
mon humor of ostentation and glory that haunts im})erious 
natures.) My sword has not only been buried in the scabbard, 
but in a manner bound to the peace, and tender even of the 
cheapest blood : and where I find no other motive to com- 
passion, humanity itself is sufficient. I have been always 
slow to severity, and prone to forgive ; and under as strict 
a guard to observe the laws as if I were accountable for the 
breaking of them. Some I pardoned for their youth, others 
for their age. I spare one man for his dignity, another for 
his humility; and when I find no other matter to work 
upon, I spare myself. So that if God should at this instant 
call me to an account, the whole world agree to witness for 
me, that I have not by any force, either public or private, 
either by myself or by any other, defrauded the common- 
wealth ; and the reputation that I have ever sought for has 
been that which few princes have obtained,' the conscience 
of my proper innocence. And I have not lost my labor 
neither ; for no man was ever so dear to another, as I have 
made myself to the whole body of my people." Under such 
a prince the subjects have nothing to wish for beyond what 
they enjoy ; their fears are quieted, anA \hcvx y^^^'^^^'^'^^'> 
and there Is nothing can make their fe^icSX.^ ^x^»^ft.\^^ffl^^'^'^ 
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to make it perpetual ; and there is no liberty denied to the 
pf 'plf," but that of destroying one another. 

It l^ the interest of the people, by the consent of all na-^ 
!'p.)ii tijii well- tions, to run all hazards for the safety of their 
»jiM2ofth« prince, and by a thousand deaths to redeem 
III satoty of that one life, upon which so many milhoiu 
tijc {K^opie. depend. Does not the whole body serve the 
mind, though only the one is exposed to the eye and the other 
lioi, hut thin and invisible, the very seat of it being uncer- 
tnin I Y(jt the hands, feet, and eyes, observe the motions of 
it. W'c lie down, run about and ramble, as that commands 
!!s. If we be covetous, we fit-h the seas and ransack the 
earth lor treasure: if ambitious, we burn our own flesh 
with Sciuvola; we cast ourselves into the gulf with Cur- 
lir.s: so would tliat vast multitude of }>eople, which is ani- 
mate;'! hut with one soul, governed by one spirit, and moved 
hy (tiic reason, d{?s:troy itself with its own strength, if it 
WTO not supported by wisdom and govornment. VVherO" 
lore, it is for their own security that the people expose their 
lives for their prince, as the very bond that ties the repub- 
lic t'.^rother; the vital spirit of so many thousands, which 
Vv«>iilii be uotliin^ else but a burden and prey without a 
•jovf'riiur. When this union comes once to be dissolved, all 
\\i\U t.(^ pieces ; for empire and obedience must stand and 
lall tofrcther. It is no wonder then if a prince be dear to 
his people, when the community is wrapt up in him, and 
i}»o irood of both as inseparable as the body and the head; 
iho Olio lor strength, and the other for couiii-el ; for what 
viifuiiit's the force of the body without the direction of the 
'.Hulorstauding I While the prince watches, his people sleep; 
Win labor keeps them at ease, and his business kee))s them 
Muiet. The natural intent of monarchy appears even from 
lh«! vory diijcipline of bees: they assign to their master the 
iUircst lodgings, the safest place ; and his office is only to 
iice that the rest perform their duties. When their king is 
lost, the whole swarm dissolve: more than one they will not 
odmit; tind then they contend who shall have the best. 
Th(\v are of all creatures the fiercest for their bigness; and 
l(\-iv(; their slings behind them in tlieir quarrels ; only tlie 
Iiin;r himself has none, intimating that kings should neither 
ht» \iii(iictive nor cruel. Is it not a shame, after such an 
«'-\ampl(» of moderation in these creatures, that men should 
'.)o yet intemperate f It were well if they lost their stings 
too in their revenge, as wcW ^ xU<i other, tliat they roigbt 
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hurt but once, and do no miscliicf by their proxies. It 
would tire them out, if either they were to execute all 
with their own hands, or to wound otlicrs at Uie peril of 
their own lives. 

A prince should behave himself gfenerously in the power 
which God has given him of life and death, rj,,^,. prj,,,^ ,,,^1 
especially towards those that have been at is jeracimis is 
any time his equals ; for the one has his re- beloved. 
venge, and tlie other his punishment in it. lie that stands 
indebted for his life has lost it; but he that receives his life 
at the foot of his enemy, lives to the honor of his prei?er- 
ver: he lives the lasting monument of his virtue; whereas, 
if he had been led in triumph, the spectacle would have 
been quickly over. Or what if he should restore him to his 
kingdom again ] would it not be an ample accession to his 
honor to show that he found nothing about the conquered 
that was worthy of the conqueror? There is nothing more 
venerable than a prince that does not revenge an injury. 
He that is gracious is beloved and reverenced as a conmiou 
father ; but a tyrant stands in fear and in danger even of liis 
own guards. No prince can be safe himself of whom all 
others are afraid ; for to spare none is to enrage all. It is an 
error to imagine that any man can be secure that suffei*s 
nobody else to be so too. How can any man endure to lead 
an uneasy, suspicious, anxious life, when he may be safe if 
he please, and enjoy all the blessings of power, together 
with the prayers of his people ] Clemency protects a prince 
without a guard ; there is no need of troops, castles, or 
fortifications : security on the one side is the condition of 
security on the other ; and the affections of the subject are 
the most invincible fortress. What can be fairer, than for 
a prince to live the object of his people's love; to have the 
vows of their heart as well as of their lips, and his health 
and sickness their common hopes and fears] There will be 
no danger of plots ; nay, on the contrary, who would not 
frankly venture his blood to save him, under whose govern- 
ment, justice, peace» modesty, and dignity, flourish.' under 
whose influence men grow rich and happy ; and whom nwn 
look upon with such veneration, as they would do uikju the 
immortal gods, if they were capable of seeing them ? And, 
as the true representative of the ALMioinv tliey consider 
him, when he is gracious and bountiful, and employs his 
power to the advantage of his subjects. 
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of sobriety and business. And then, to drop one word after 
another is as bad on the other side : the interruption is te- 
dious, and tires out the auditor with expectation. Truth 
and morality should be dehvered in words plain, and with- 
out oifectation ; for, like remedies, unless they stay with us, 
wc are never the better for them. He that would work upon 
his hearers, must no more expect to do it upon the post, 
Uian a physician to cure his patients only in passing by 
them. Not but that I would have a wise man, in some 
cases, to raise himself, and mend his pace, but still with a 
regard to tlie dig^iity of his manners : thoufifh there may be 
a great force also in moderation. I would have his dis- 
course smootli and flowing, like a river; not impetuous, 
like a torrent There is a rapid, lawless, and irrevocable 
velocity of speech, which I would scarce allow even to an 
orator ; for if he be transported with passion or ostentation, 
a man's attention can hardly keep him company. It is not 
the quantity, but the pertinence, that does the business. Let 
the words of an ancient man flow soft and gentle ; let those 
of an orator come ofl* round and powerful ; but not run on 
without fear or wit, as if the whole declamation were to be 
but one period. Cicero wrote with care, and that which 
will for ever stand the test. All public languages are ac- 
cording to the humor of tlic age. A wantonness and ef- 
feminacy of speech denotes luxury; for the wit follows the 
mind : if the latter be sound, composed, temperate, and 
grave, the wit is dry and sober too; but if the one be cor- 
rupted, the other is likewise unsound. Do we not see when 
a man's mind is heavy, how he crcops and draws his legs 
after him ? A finical temper is read in the very gestures 
and clothes ; if a man be choleric and violent, it is also dis- 
covered in his motions. An angry man speaks short and 
quick ; the speech of an efieminate man is loose and melt- 
ing. A quaint and solicitous way of s}>caking is the sign 
of a weak mind ; but a great man speaks with ease and 
freedom; and with more assurance; though less care. 
Speech is an indea: of the mind : when you see a man dress 
and set his clothes in print, you shall be sure to find his 
words so too, and nothing in them that is firm and weighty: 
it does not become a 7na7i to be delicate. As it is in drink, 
the tongue never trips l\\\ live m\\\d \ae overborne, so it is 
with Kpecch ; so long oa \\ie. mm«i'\^ v«\tfJ^^ \«A ^rmto^^^i^ 

£ij)occh 18 masculine and stiong, Wv '^^ ^vv^ ^^\^»,V^^& ^Ktest 

follows. 
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more ^ood to be done upon a dissolute age hy patience than 
by rigor ; provided that it pass not for an approbation of 
ill-^/nanners, but only as an unwillingness to proceed to 
extremities. Under a merciful prince, a man will be 
ashamed to offend, because a punishment that is inflicted by 
a gentle governor seems to fall heavier, and witli more re- 
proach: and it is remarkable also, that "those sins are 
often committed which are very often punished." Caligula, 
in live years, condemned more people to the sack than ever 
were before him : and tliere were " fewer parricides before 
the law against them than after." For our ancestors did 
wisely presume, that the crime would never be committed, 
until by law for punishing it, they found that it might be 
done. Parricides began with the law against them, and 
the punishment instructed men in the crime. Where there 
are few punishments, innocency is indulged as a public 
good, and it is a dangerous thing to show a city how strong 
it is in delinquents. There is a certain contumacy in the 
nature of man, that makes him oppose difficulties. We are 
better to follow than to drive ; as a generous horse rides 
best with an easy bit. People obey willingly where they 
are commanded kindly. When Burrhus the prefect was 
to sentence two malefactors, he brought the warrant to Nero 
to sign ; who, after a long reluctancy, came to it at last 
with this exclamation, "f would I could not write!" A 
speech that deserved the whole world for an auditory, but 
all princes especially ; and Uiat the hearts of all the subjects 
would conform to the likeness of their masters. As the head 
is well or ill, so is the mind dull or merry. What is the 
difference betwixt a king and a tyrant^ but a diversity of 
will under (jpe and the same power ? The one destroys for 
his pleasure, the other upon necessity; a distinction rather 
in fact than in name. 

A gracious prince is armed as well as a tyrant ; but it is 
for the defence of his people, and not for the ruin of them. 
No king can ever have faithful servants that accustoms them 
to tortures and executions : the very guilty themselves do 
not lead so anxious a life as the persecutors : for they are 
not only afraid of justice, both divine and human, but it is 
dangerous for them to mend their manners ; so that when 
they are once in, they must continue to be wicked upon ne- 
cessity. An universal hatred unites in a popular rage. A 
temperate fear may be kept in order ; but whew \V. ^ya«\%5^ 
xmce to be continual and sharp, it \^ito\o\L^» ^a^^\a «^- 
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tremities, and transports them to desperate resolutions; as 
wild beasts, when they are pressed upon the toil, turn back, 
and assault the very pursuers. A turbulent government is 
a perpetual trouble both to prince and people ; and he that 
is a terror to all others is not without terror also himself. 
Frequent punishments and revenges may suppress the 
liatred of a few, but then it stirs up the detestation of all. 
So that there is no destroying one enemy without making 
many. It is good to master the will of being cruel, even 
while there may be cause for it, and matter to work upon. 
Augustus was a gracious prince when he had the power 

A famous in- ^^ ^^® ^^^ ^^^^ » ^"* ^" *^^® trtummracjf he 
Ktaiin-of All- made use of his sword, and had his friends 
giistiiP's ciciu- ready armed to set upon Antony during that 
''"*^^' dispute. But he behaved himself afterwards 
at another rate ; for when he was betwixt forty and fifty 
years of age he was told that Cinna was in a plot to murder 
him, with the time, place, and manner of the design; and 
this from one of the confederates. Upon this he resolved 
upon a revenge, and sent for several of his friends to advise 
upon it. The thought of it kept him waking, to consider, 
that there was the life of a young nobleman in the case, the 
nophew of Pompcy, and a person otherwise innocent He 
was off and on several times whether he should put him to 
death or not. "What!" says he, "shall I live in trouble 
and in danger myself, and the contriver of my death walk 
fron and secure \ Will nothing serve him but that life which 
Providence has preserved in so many civil wars; in so 
many battles both by sea and land ; and now in the state q/£ 
nn universal peace too? and not a simple murder either, 
but <c saerifice ; for T am to l>e assaulted at the very altar; 
and shall the contriver of all this villany escape unpunish- 
ed V Here Augustus made a little pause, and then recol- 
lecting himself: " No, no, Ca?sar,'* says he, " it "is rather 
Ca'sar than Cinna that I am to be angry with : why do I 
myself live any longer after that my death is become the 
iii:erest of so many people ? And if I go on, what end will 
there be of blood, and of punishment ? If it be against my 
life that the nobility arm itself, and levels their weapons, 
my single Viih is not worth the while, if so many must be 
flci^troynd that I may be preseTved?'' W\^NN\fe \avvb. ^pve 
hlw here an interruption, axxOi (JLeaucii Xvvkv >i}w6\.\v^ ^^s^ 
/or oucohear a woman's cowtvseV. ^^T>o;^ ^^^%V^,^^Wj. 
P^tyf^iciati, that when common Texi\^\^^ ^^<^ ^^"^"^ ^^- ^ 
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contrary : you have got nothing hitherto by severity ; after 
Salvidianus, there followed Lepidus; after him Muiffiua: 
Csepio followed him, and Egnatius followed Cepio ; try now 
what mercy will do, forgive Cinna. He is discovered, and 
can do no hurt to your person; and it will yet advantage 
you in your reputation." Augustus was glad of the advice, 
and he gave thanks for it ; and thereupon countermanded 
the meeting of his friends, and ordered Cinna to be brought 
to him alone ; for whom he caused a chair to be set, and then 
discharged the rest of the company. " Cinna," says Augus- 
tus, ^''before I go any farther^ you must promise not to give 
me the interruption of one syllable until I have told you all . 
I have to say, and you shall have liberty afterwards to say 
what you please. You cannot forget, that when I found you 
in arms against me, and not only made my enemy, but horn 
so, I gave you your life and fortune. Upon your petition 
for the priesthood, I granted it, with a repulse to the sons 
of those that had been my fellow-soldiers ; and you are at 
this day so happy and so rich, that even the conquerors envy 
him that is overcome ; and yet after all this, you are in a 
plot, Cinna, to murder me." At that word Cinna started, 
and interposed with exclamations, " that certainly he was 
far from being either so wicked or so mad." " This is a 
breach of conditions, Cinna," says Augustus, " it is not your 
time to speak yet: I tell you again, that you are in a plot to 
murder me :" and so he told him the time, the place, the 
confederates, the order and manner of the design, and who 
it was that was to do the deed. Cinna, upon tnis, fixed his 
eye upon the ground without any reply : not for his word's 
sake, but as in a ctinfusion of conscience : and so Augustus 
went on. " What" says he, " may }'our design be in all this ? 
Is it that you would pretend to step into my place ? The 
common wcaltii were in an ill condition, if only Augustus 
were in the way betwixt you and the government. You 
were cast the other day in a cause by one of your own free- 
men, and do you expect to find a weaker adversary of Caesar ? 
But what if I were removed ] There is iEmilius Paulus, 
Fabius Maximus, and twenty other families of great blood 
and interest, that would never bear it." To cut off the 
story short ; (for it was a discourse of abov^ V«q \Y3ViX'&\ -^sv^ 
Augustus lengthened the punishmeul \\\ iccyrds, i\\\.^^\Nfc 
iutended that should be all;) "WcW, Cuma.^ «.\i.'^^\x^>^^'<^^'^^ 
life that 1 gave to you once as an eivem^,\ >n\Wxvq^ x<5i^^ 
St to a traifor aad to a parric'uUi ; and VV\a ^\i^^Qfc \Xv^ v^ 

\Y2 
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reproach I will give you. For the time to come there sbal) 
be no other contention betwixt you and me, than which 
shall outdo the other in point of friendship." After this 
Augustus made Cinna consul^ (an honor which he confessed 
he durst not so much as desire) and Cinna was ever afiec- 
tionately faithful to him: he made Caesar his sole heir; 
and this was the last conspiracy that ever was formed against 
him. 

This moderation of Au^stus was the excellency of his 
Auirustus'8mod."»at»^J'e age ; for in his youth he was passion- 
cruiiotitoiiii ate and sudden; and he did many things 
enemies, which afterward he looked back upon with 
trouble : after the battle of Actium, so many navies broken 
in Sicily, both Roman and strangers: the PerusUm altars, 
(where JHK) lives were sacrificed to the ghost of Julius ;) 
his frequent proscriptions, and other severities ; his tern" 
perunce at last seemed to be little more tlian a weary crU' 
elty. If he had noi forgiven those that he conquered, whom 
jsbould he have governed ? He chose his very life-guard 
from among his enemies, and the flower of the Romans owed 
their lives to his clemency. Nay, he only punished Lepidus 
himself with banishment, and permitted him to wear the 
ensigns of his dignity, without taking the pontificate to 
himself so long as Lepidus was living; for he would not 
possess it as a spoil, but as an honor. This clemency it was 
that secured him in his greatness, and ingratiated him to the 
people, though he laid his hand upon the government before 
they had thoroughly submitted to the yoke; and thisclemcncy 
it was that made his name famous to posterity. This is it 
that makes us reckon him divine without the authority of 
an apotheosis. lie was so tender and patient, that though 
many a bitter jest was broken upon him, (and contumelies 
upon princes are the most intolerable of all injuries) yet he 
never punished any man upon that subject. It is, then, 
<>'eii(Tous to be merciful, when we have it in our power to 
take, r«venore. 

A son of Titus Arius, being examined and found guilty 

A in.rcifui of parricide, was banished liome, and confineil 
jmiirmi'mof to Marseilles, where his father allowed him 

Au^rijstus. ^jjg same a\\mV\\,^ \\vTv.\. \\^ Vwd \wifQrc ; which 
made nil people conclmAe him ^\\\\\^,nn\v^tv W^-j ^-^ Xioai. 
A/i? fkthcr had vet rondmuK-a VW. stou \\\tiX. V^ twx\^Ti«iL 
/^^/^. Augustus was plensecA to ^x\ ^V?\^^^^^^^^^^.^^^^ 
of Arius, only as a Lgle incmhc^' o? X\ve coxxtxc.U\v^X->«^ 
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examine it: if it had been in Cesar's palace, the judgment 
must have been CsBsar's and not the father* 9, Upon a full 
hearing of the matter, Csesar directed that every man should 
write his opinion whether guilty or not, and without de- 
claring of his own, for fear of a partial vote. Before the 
opening of the books, CsBsar passed an oath, that he would 
not be Arius's heir : and to show that he had no interest in 
his sentence, as appeared afterward ; for he was not con- 
demned to the ordinary punishments of parricides^ nor to 
a prison, but, by the mediation of Ceesar, only banished 
Rome, and confined to the place which his father should 
name ; Augustus insisting upon it, that the father should 
content himself with an easy punishment; and arguing, that 
the young man was not moved to the attempt by malice, and 
that he was but half resolved upon the fact, for he wavered 
in it ; and, therefore, to remove him from the city, and from 
his father's sight, would be sufficient This is a glorious 
mercy, and worthy of a prince, to make all things gentler 
wherever he comes. How miserable is that man in him- 
self, who, when- he has employed his power in rapines and 
cruelty upon others, is yet more unhappy in himself! He 
stands in fear both of his domestics and of strangers ; the 
faith of his friends and the piety of his children, and flies to 
actual violence to secure him from the violence he fears. 
When he cqmes to look about bim, and to consider what he 
has done, what he must, and what he is about to do ; what 
with the wickedness, and with the torments of his conscience, 
many times he fears death, ofYener he wishes for it ; and 
lives more odious to himself than to his subjects ; whereas 
on the contrary, he that takes a care of the public, though 
of one part more perhaps than of another, yet there is not 
any part of it but he looks upon as part of himself. His 
mind is tender and gentle ; and even where punishment is 
necessary and profitable, he comes to it unwillingly, and 
without any rancor or enmity in his heart liCt the au- 
thority, in fine, be what it will, clemency becomes it ; and 
the greater the power, the greater is the glory of it " It is 
a truly royal virtue for a prince to deliver his people from 
other men's anger, and not to oppress them vnth his own." 
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EPISTLE I. 

Certain general directions for the government of the voice : 
as in speaking fiofl or loud ; quick or slow : the speech 
is the index of the mind. 

You say well, that in speaking, the very ordering of the 
voice (to say nothing of the actions, countenances, and other 
circumstances that accompany it) is a consideration worthy 
of a wise man. There are that prescribe certain modes of 
rising and falling ; nay, if you will be governed by them, 
you shall not speak a word, move a step, or eat a bit, but by 
a rule ; and these perhaps are too critical. Do not under- 
stand me yet as if I made no difference betwixt entering 
upon a discourse, loud or soft; for the affections do naturally 
rise by degrees : and in all disputes or pleadings, whether 
public or private, a man should properly begin with modesty 
and temper; and so advance by little and little, if need be, 
into clamor and vociferation. And as the voice rises by de- 
grees, let it fall so too ; not snapping off upon a sudden, but 
abating as upon moderation : the other is unmannerly and 
rude. He that has a precipitate speech is commonly violent 
in his manners ; beside that there is in it much of vanity 
and emptiness; and no man takes satisfaction in a flux of 
words without choice, where the noise is more than the 
value. Fabius was a man eminent both for his life and 
learning, and no less for his eloquence : his speech was 
rather easy and sliding than quick ; which he accounted to 
be not only liable to many errors, but to a suspicion of im- 
modesty. Nay, let a man have words never so much at 
will, he will no more speak fast than he ^wiW Tv«\^^«t ^<e?kx 
his tongue abould get before his wit. TY\e s^e^Ock ^1 -a. i^Vt- 

iosopher should be, like his life, composed, W\X?cvwjXyc^^^^'? 

or stumbling; which is fitter for a inouiv\,ft\»xvV X?wsx^ ^ ^"^ 
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of sobriety and business. And then, to drop one word after 
anotlier is as bad on the other side : the interruption is te- 
dious, and tires out the auditor with expectation. Truth 
and morality should be delivered in words plain, and with- 
out affectation ; for, like remedies, unless they stay with us, 
we are never the better for them. He that would work upon 
his hearers, must no more expect to do it upon the post, 
than a physician to cure his patients only in passing by 
them. Not but that I would have a wise man, in some 
cases, to raise himself, and mend his pace, but still with a 
regard to the dig^ty of his manners: though there may be 
a great force also in moderation. I would have his dis- 
course smooth and flowing, like a river; not impetuous, 
like a torrent There is a rapid, lawless, and irrevocable 
velocity of speech, which I would scarce allow even to an 
orator ; for if he be transported with passion or ostentation, 
a man's attention can hardly keep him company. It is not 
the quantity, but the pertinence, that does the business. Let 
the words of an ancient man flow soft and gentle ; let those 
of an orator come off round and powerful ; but not run on 
without fear or wit, as if the whole declamation were to be 
but one period. Cicero wrote with care, and that which 
will for ever stand the test. All public languages are ac- 
cording to the humor of the age. A wantonness and ef- 
feminacy of speech denotes luxury ; for the wit follows the 
mind : if the latter be sound, composed, temperate, and 
grave, the wit is dry and sober too ; but if the one be cor- 
rupted, the other is likewise unsound. Do we not see when 
a man's mind is heavy, how he creeps and draws his legs 
after him 1 A finical temper is read in the very gestures 
and clothes ; if a man be choleric and violent, it is also di&> 
covered in his motions. An angry man speaks short and 
quick ; the speech of an effeminate man is loose and meltr 
ing. A quaint and solicitous way of speaking is the sign 
of a weak mind ; but a great man speaks with ease and 
freedom; and with more assurance; though less care. 
Speech is an index of the mind : when you see a man dress 
and set his clothes in print, you shall be sure to find his 
words so too, and nothing in them that is firm and weighty : 
h does not become a man to be delicate. As it is in drink, 
the tongue never trips l\\\ t\ie mm^ \ife w^\\3ct\ia^ %c^ vt ia 
with speech ; so long as lYie mm^ '\^ ^>^Q^^ ^xA^>MA^x^^ 

speech 18 masculine and BUoivg,\)\x\.\^ ot.^ W^AV^ ^^^x 

Allows. 
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EPISTLE n. 

Of styles, compositions, and the choice of words. That is 
the best way of writing and speaking which is free and 
natural. Advice concerning reading. 

You cannot expect any certain and universal rule, either 
for the style, or for the manner of speaking or writing ; 
because they vary according to usage and occasion ; so that 
we must content ourselves with generals. Men write and 
speak commonly according to the humor of the age they 
live in; and there is also a correspondence betwixt the 
language and the life of particular persons ; as one may 
give a near guess at a man by his very gait, furniture, and 
clothes. In the first place, let the sense be honest and 
noble ; not pinched up in sentences, but substantial and of 
higher design, with nothing in it superfluous. Let tiie words 
be fitted to the matter ; and where the subject is familiar, 
let the style be so too ; but great thoughts must have suit- 
able expressions ; and there ought to be a kind of transport 
in the one to answer it in the other. It is not enough to 
compose a pleasant fable, and tickle the fancy ; but he that 
treats of weighty matters must do it in grave and sober 
terms. There are some that have not so much of the vigor 
of an orator, or of that sententious sharpness ; and yet the 
worthiness of the sense makes amends for the lowness of 
the style. — Our forefathers were not at all delighted with 
fine words and flowers : but their compositions were strong, 
equal, and manly. We have now-a-days here and there a 
point; but the work is uneven, where only tliis or that 
particular is remarkable. We never admire this or that single 
tree, where the whole wood is all of a height. A specious 
title-page may commend a book to sale, but not for use. An 
eminent author is to be taken down whole, and not here and 
there a bit It is a maiming of the body to take the members 
of it apart ; nor is it a handsome leg or arm that makes a 
handsome man, but the symmetry and agreement of all to- 
gether. It is the excellency of speaking and writing to do it 
close, and in words accommodate to the intention ; and I would 
yet have somewhat more to be signified tUw\ \a ^^;?cca^^vA\ 
jt being also a mark of strength and ooXv^SX^j ^^ Sj^A^ywesjX- 
Tbe propriety of words, in some cusea, '\% vjovi^^'t'vxiS.s ^ss^* 
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<ia!lv win 11 wc are well read in tlin knowle«lofc of thinsr<? 
njid of (lutif's; and there is a lingular "race in the ^entle- 
nosj> of nuiiihcrs, when they run smooth and without por- 
tiirhation. Some are raised and startled at words, as a 
liorsi* is at a drum, and indul<(e the very passion of the 
^pouki.'r: otiiers are moved with the hcauty of thin«^s; and 
whon they hear any thing bravely urged against death or 
fortune, they do secretly wish lor some occasion of expori- 
i:ienting that generosity in theniselvevs : but not one of a 
thousand of them that carries the resolution home with him 
tliat he had conceived. It is an easy matter to excite an 
auditory to the love of goodness, having already the founda- 
tion and seeds of virtue within themselves: so that it is Imt 
;].\v{ik(jning the consideration of it, where all men are agreed 
I:<.>iurohand u|>on the main. Who is so sordid as not to be 
ruii.sc.'d at such a speech as this i " The poor man wants 
niuiy tilings, but the covetous man wants all." Con any flesh 
ibrbcar bemg delighted with this saying, though a satirfj 
aufainst his own vice! As to forced metaplwrs, and wild 
hyperboles, I would leave them to the ports. And I am 
utterly against fooling with tinkling conceits and sound.'?: 
iu»t that 1 would w^holly forbid the u^^e of h j/pcrholrs ; whirb, 
r.lUiough they exceed tho truth, may yet be a mean.<f. by 
iliings hicrodible, to bring us unto tIiinL'"s credible. Anil 
th'Ti' may be great use made also oi' parohlis: ihr the way 
of application does usually more aliJ'ct tJR' mind tlian the 
d«nvnright meaniu'i'. That s])ee('h whicli gains upon 
S;io. pa.-^sion is mucli more j.rolitalilo tiian that which oidy 
"vcuks u|K>n the judgmrMii. (^hr^vinpsis was a gn*at nmn. 
.11(1 of an acute wil; but tbo (sl^^o of it was so lino, 
tliaf, every tliiu:! turno-.l it : and h^ ini<»iit ])•» said, in truth, 
ratJHM* to prick the subjoct tliat h(» liniirlr.'d liian to pierce it 
llirough. 

As it is not for the honor of a }fhiU)S0fth*r tob(» solicitr-ns 

;>b:ut words, 1 would not have him ufgiigfut neither: but 

let him speak with assuraiu'e, an.I witlmut ailectation. If we 

can, b.'l our 'liscourscs lu* }H)\verrul; hut, howcv«'r, let tliciii 

;;;• ch»Mr. I like a coujpo-itioii tliul is nervous and strnii:; 

l:it yt i would have it sweet and ;/ra«-i<uis withal. There 

.••r.' i.'i.juv tbiuLjfs, I know, tl;at iilease \\\A\ tiiouirh in the 

(blivviy, and yet will UutiWv wV.'-iV^i vV\q Uvt of an exaiiiina- 

t:im: hilt that'eloiiuov\ce, Wu\W\\V>.\v>vv^ VVi»Xv\\Nvj.\\>fs^\m\\ 

frniti rhina-sto wovi\5^; am\ V\UVA^^^^v^v^\Y^v\\^V\vife^:\^^\W 

Iritcr:^. For what sijriul\C:S iW VO.XXV v>V NN^^X^'.^v.t vV^ >,xvec. 
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bling of syllables, to the making upiof a wise man ? TvUffs 
composition, indeed, is equal, his numbers are harmonious, .- 
free, and gentle ; and yet he takes a care not to make any 
forfeiture of his gravity. Fabian is a great man, in being 
second to Cicero ; Pollia a great man too, though a step 
below him ; and so is Livy likewise, though he comes after 
the other three. But several subjects require several excel- 
lencies. An orator should be sharp, the tragedian great, 
and the comedian pleasant When a man declaims against 
vice, let him be bitter ; againi^t dangler, bold ; against for- 
tune, proud ; against ambition, reproachful ; let him chide 
luxury, defame lust : an impotency of mind must be broken. 
In these cases words are the least part of an honest man's 
business. 

In the matter of composition, I would write as I speak, 
with ease and freedom ; for it is more friendly as well as 
more natural ; and so much my inclination, that if I could 
make my mind visible to you, I would neither speak nor 
write it. If I put my thoughts in good sense, the matter of 
ornament I shall leave to the orators. There are some 
things that a man may write even as he travels ; others that 
require privacy and leisure. But, however, itns good in 
writing, as in other cases, to leave the best bits for Uie last 
A philosopher has no more to do than to speak properly, 
and in words that express his meaning. And this may be 
done without tossing of the hands, stamping, or any violent 
agitation of the bwy; without either the vanity of the 
theatre on the one hand, or an insipid heaviness on the 
other. I would have his speech as plain and single as his 
life ; for he is then as good as his word, when both hearing 
him and seeing him, we find him to be the same person. 
And yet if a man can be eloquent without more pains than 
the thing is worth, let him use his faculty ; provided that 
he value himself upon the matter more than upon the words ; 
and apply himself rather to the understanding than to the 
fancy : for this is a business of virtue, not a trial of wit 
Who is there that would not rather have a healing than a 
rhetorical physician 7 But for esteeming any man purely 
upon the score of his rhetoric, I would as soon choose a 
pilot for a good head of hair. 

In the matter of reading, I would fix upon. &oav<& \»x\a&\^-> 
lar authors, and make them my own. H.e \)n»X. S& ^n^x^- 
where is nowhere; but, like a man tbal e^ikdi^ \C\a\>Sft ^s^ 
travel, he baa many hosts, but few fTOii^\ "w\l\Oc^ *>a ^'^ 

X 
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very condition of him t&at skipe fipom one book to anoter; 
the variety does but distract his head, and, for want of dt 
gesting, it turns to corruption insteEid of nourishment It 
is a good argument of a well-composed mind whea a man 
loves home, and to keep company with himself; whereas a 
rambling head is a certain sign of a sickly humor. Many 
books, and many acc[uaintances, bring a man to a levity oc 
disposition and a likmg of change. What is the body the 
better for meat that will not stay with it? nor is there any 
thin^ more hurtful in the case of diseases or wounds than 
the frequent shifting of physic or plasters. Of authors, be 
sure to make choice of the best ; and (as I said before) to 
stick close to them ; and though you take up others by tbe 
by, reserve sqme select ones nowever for your study nA 
retreat In your reading, you will every day meet with 
some consolation and support against poveit|r» death, and 
other calamities incident to human life ; attract what yea 
like, and then single out some particular ftom the rest for 
that day^s meditation. Reading does not only feed and en- 
tertain the understanding, but when a man is dosed ynA. 
one study, he relieves himself with another ; but stOl read- 
ing and writing are to be taken up by turns. So long •■ 
the meat lies whole upon the stomach, it is a burden to us; 
but, upon the concoction, it passes into strength and blood. 
And so it fares with our studies ; so long as they lie wholes 
they pass into the memory without affecting the unde^ 
standmg : but, upon meditation, they become our own, and 
supply us with strength and virtue ; the bee that wanden 
and sips from every Sower, disposes what she has gathered 
into her cells. 



EPISTLE m. 

Against dU sorts of affectation in discourae. Fantastiedl , 
studies, impertinent and unprofitable subtleties. Man's 
business is virtue, not words. 

There are many men (and some of great sense too,) that 
lose both the profit and the xe'^xxtA.tvoiL of ^ood thoughts Inr 
the uncouth manners of ex^Tesa\a%V)ti^m.^\^i^^\w^\^ 
in mvsterv^ and take it fox a. losaV oi \D\sd«mTiR!j.\a\fc «ii^ 
derstood. They are bo foiA 6£ xnsCosv^ V^^\x»3«^ ^iT^^ 
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tbat they will rather he ridiculous than not taken notice of. 
When the mind grows squeamish, and comes to a lothing 
of things that are common, as if they were sordid^ that 
sickness hetrays itself in our way of speaking too ; for we 
must have new words, new compositions : and it passes for 
an ornament to borrow from other tongues where we may 
be better furnished in our own. One man prizes himself 
upon being concise, and talking in parables : another runs 
himself out in words, and that which he takes only for 
copious, renders him to others both ridiculous and tedious. 
Others there are that like the error well enough, but cannot 
come up to it. But take this for a rule; "Wheresoever the 
speech . is corrupted, so is the mind." Some are only for 
words antiquated, and long since out of date ; others only 
fi)r that which ia popular and coarse; and they are both in 
the wrong : fbr the one takes too little care, and the other 
too much. Some are for a rough, broken style, as if it 
were a thing unmanly to please the ear ; others are too 
nice upon the matter of number, and make it rather singing 
than speaking. Some affect not to be understood till the 
end of the period, and hardly then neither. It is not a good 
style that is either too bold or Xjoo florid; the one wants 
Tnodesty, and the other effect. Some are too starched and 
formal; others take a pride in being rtfg-^c*?; and if they 
chance to let fall any thing that is smooth, they will trans- 
pose and mangle it on purpose, only to maim the period, and 
disappoint a body's expectation. These errors are commonly 
introduced by some person that is famous for his eloquence : 
others follow him, and so it passes into a fashion : and we 
are as much out in the choice of the matter as in that of 
our words. 

There are some studies which are only matter of curi- 
osity and trial of skill, others of pleasure and of use : but 
still there are many things worth the knowing, perhaps, 
that were not worth the learning. It is a huge deal of time 
that is spent in cavilling about words and captious disputa- 
tions, that work uflTup to the edge, and then nothing comes 
on it There are some tricks of wit, like sleight of hand^ 
which amount to no more than the tying of knots only to 
loosen them again ; and it is the very fallacy that pleases us ; 
for so soon as ever we know how mey «lt^ ^QU'a^^^^ssBlSQa- 
faction is at an end. He tiiat does not \n\^«Wk\»sv^ ^^5a» 
sophisms IB never tlie worse, and he tJaat ^oe«k \s \is^«t ^«> 
better. If a man te.l me that 1 lia\e YvotqbA ^^^kiX^^^bss 
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again that I have none, without feeling of ihy foreheaid* 
Bion's dilemma makes all men to be sacrilegious ; and yet al 
the same time maintains that there is no such thing as «ocrf- 
lege. " He that takes to himself," says he, " what belongs 
to God, commits sacrilege : but all things belong to G^ 
therefore he that applies any thing to his own use is sacri- 
legious." On the other side, the very rifling of a temple 
he makes to be no sacrilege : " For it is," says he, " but the 
taking of something out of one place that belongs to Grod, 
and removing of it to another that belongs to him toa" 
The fallacy lies in this, that though all things belong to hinif 
all things are not yet dedicated to him. There is no greater 
enemy of truth than over-much subtlety of speculation. 
Protagoras will have every thing disputable, and as much 
to be said for the one side as for the other ; nay, he makes 
it another question, ** Whether every thing b^ disputable or 
not 1" There are others that make it a science to prove that 
a man knows nothing; but the former is the more tolerable 
error : for the other takes away the very hope of know- 
ledge ; and it is better to know that which is superfluous 
than nothing at all. And yet it is a kind of intemperance 
to desire to know more than enough ; for it makes men 
troublesome, talkative, impertinent, conceited, &c. There is 
a certain hankering jdfler learning ; which, if it be not put 
into a right way, hinders and falls foul upon itself Where- 
fore the burden must be fitted to tlie slioulders, and no more 
than we are able to bear. It is, in a great measure, the 
fault of our tutors that teach their disciples rather how to 
dispute than how to live ; and the learner himself is also 
to blame for applying himself to the improvement rather of 
his wit than of his mind : by which means philosophy is now 
turned to philology. But a grammarian to a VirgU^ he 
never needs the philosophj/, but the verse : every man takes 
notes for his own study. In tlie same meadow the cow finds 
grassj the dog starts a hare, and the stork snaps a lizard,, 
Tully's <fe Republica finds work both for the philosopher^. 
the philologer, and the grammarian. The philosopher 
wonders how it was possible to speak so much against 
justice. The philologer makes this observation, that Rome 
had two kings ; the one without a father, and the other 
without a mother ; for it is a question who was Servius hi9 
mother ; and of Ancus his father there is not so much as 
an/ mention. The g-rammariaii takes notice, that reapse ii 
used for reipsa ; and sepse fci sei^pse *, ^xA «i ^^^t^ \qm 
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makes his notes for his own purpope. These fooleries apart, 
let us learn to do good to mankind, and to put our know- 
ledge into action. Our danger is the being mistaken in 
things, not in words, and in the confounding of good and 
evil : so that our whole life is but one continued error, and 
we live in dependency upon to-morrow. There are a world 
of things to be studied and learned, and therefore we should 
discharge the mind of things unnecessary to make way for 
greater matters. The business of the schools is rather a play 
than study, and only to be when we can do nothing else. 
There are many people that frequent them only to hear, 
and not to learn : and they take notes too, not to reform 
their manners, but to pick up words ; which they vent with 
as litUe benefit to others as they heard them to themselves. 
It costs us a great deal of time, and other men's ears a 
great deal of trouble, to purchase the character of a learned 
man, wherefore I shall even content myself with the coarser 
title of an honest man. The worst of it is, that there is a 
vain and idle pleasure in it, which tempts us to squander 
away many a precious hour to very little purpose. We 
spend ourselves upon subtleties, which may perchance make 
US to be thought learned, but not good. Wisdom delights 
in openness and simplicity ; in the forming of our lives 
rather than in the niceties of the schools, which, at best, do 
but bring us pleasure without profit. And in short, the 
things which the philosophers impose upon us with so much 
pride and vanity are little more than the same lessons over 
again which they learned at school. But some others have 
their names up, though their discourses be mean enough ; 
they dispute and wrangle, but they do not edify any farUier 
than as they keep us from ill-doing, or perhaps stop us in our 
speed to wickedness. And there ought to be a difference 
betwixt the applauses of the schools and of the theatre ; the 
one being moved with every popular conceit, which does not 
at all consist with the dignity of the other. Whereas there 
are some writings that stir up some generous resolutions, 
and do, as it were, inspire a man with a new soul. They 
display the blessings of a happy life, and possess me at the 
same time with admiration and with hope. They give me a 
veneration for the oracles of antiquity, and a claim to them 
as to a common inheritance ; for they are the treasure q€ 
mankind, and it must be ray duty tx> lovpxoN^ \5[v^ ^\»0«.^'«»^ 
transmit it to poBterity. And yet 1 do ivo\.\on ^ \r>\v^^x ^\os^ 
cite Zeno, Cleanthes, Epicurus, \\'\\.YiO\i\. ^om^'Owcci^ ^«l \fi» 
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own too. What do I care for the bare hearing of that y/hif^ 
I may read 1 Not but that word of mouth makes a grint 
impressioa, especially vhen they are the e^aker's own 
words : but he that only recites another man's words is no 
more to me than a notary. Beside that, there is an end of 
invention, if we rest upon what is invented already ; and he 
that only follows another, is so &r from finding out any thiqg 
new, that he does not so much as look for it I do not pre- 
tend all this while to be the master of truth, but I am yet 
a most obstinate inquisitor afler it. I am no man's slave ; oiat 
as I ascribe much to great men, I challenge somethinff to 
myself. Our forefathers have left us not only their invention, 
but matter also for farther inquiry, and perhaps they mij^t 
have found out more things that are necessary, if they hid 
not bent their thoughts too much upon supejrflaitiea. 

Is not this a fine time for us to be fiddlting and fooling 
about ^ords? How many useful and necessary things are 
there, that we are first to learn, and, secondly, to imprint in 
our minds? For it is not enough to remember and to1lnde^ 
stand, unless we do what we know. 



EPISTLE IV. 

Business, and want of news, are no excuse among frienii 
for not writing. Wise men arc the better for one another. 
How far wisdom may be advanced by precept 

Your last letter was very short; and the whole letter 
itself was little more than an excuse for the shortness of it 
One while you are so full of business that you cannot write 
at all ; and another while you liave so little news that you 
do not know what to write. Now, assure youself, that who- 
soever has a mind to write may find leisure for it; and for 
your other pretence, it looks as if we ourselves were the 
least part of our own business. Put the case, tliat tlje whole 
world were becalmed, and that there were neither wars, 
amours, factions, designs, disappointments, competitors, or 
law-suits ; no prodigals, usurers, or fornicators, in nature, 
there would be a large field yet lefl for the ofiices of friend- 
s/jjp, and for the exercise o^ ^\i\\osa^\v3 ^xvd virtue. Let us 
rather consider what we owise\N^^ ow^\.\o ^^^^a»:^\>R«V«BL 
4/ler the doings of olYiex v^o^\e. N>I\v^x. «\%\i>5Qs» S^ ^to\ 
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of our neighbor's errors to the reforming of our own? Is it 
not a more glorious and ]|N:ofitable employment to write the 
history of Providence, than to record the usurpation of om- 
bitious princes 1 and rather to celebrate the bounties of the 
Almighty than the robberies of Alexander? Nor is business 
any excuse for the neglect either of our studies or of our 
friends. First, we continue our own business, and then we 
increase it : and instead of lending, we do wholly give our- 
selves up to it, and hunt for colored pretences of misspend- 
ing our time. But I say, that wherever we are, or with 
whomsoever or howsoever employed, we have our thoughts 
at liberty. 

You have here drawn a long letter from me ; and if you 
find it tedious, you may thank yourself for calling upon me 
to be as good as my word. Not but that I write by incliua- 
tion too. For if we love the pictures of our friends, by what 
band soever they be drawn, how much more then shall we 
joy in a friend's letters, which are undoubtedly the most 
lively pictures of one another? It is a shame, you will say, 
to stand in need of any remembrancers of an absent friend ; 
and yet sometimes the place, a servant, a relation, a house, 
a garment, may honestly excite the memory ; and it renders 
every thing as fresh to us as if we were still joined in our 
embraces, and drinking* up one another's tears. It is by the 
benefit of letters that absent friends are in a manner brought 
together ; beside that, epistolary discourses are much more 
profitable than public and premeditated declamations; for 
they insinuate themselves into tlie affections with more free- 
■dom and effect, though with less pomp and pretence. You 
do expect, perhaps, that I should tell you how gentle and 
:short a winter we have had ; how cold and unseasonable a 
spring, or some other fooleries to as little purpose. But 
•what are you and I the better of such discourses? We 
should rather be laying the foundations of a good mind ; and 
learning to distinguish betwixt the blessings of virtue and 
tthc amusements of imagination. There came in some 
friends to me yesterday, that made the chimney smoke a 
little more than ordinary, but not at a rate to make the 
neighborhood cry out Jire. We had a variety of discourse ; 
and passing from one thing to another, we came at last to 
read something of Quintus Saxtius; (a great man, upon 
my credit, deny it that will.) Good Ckoi^\ \Jjv^ "te^^iie. "«3cA^ 
vigor of that man's writings \ And Yvonn Tcvws5ft. ^t^ ^<isi«!^ 
above the common level of olViet \\i\\Qao^^x^^ \^»sfiQR 
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read them, metlmiks, without challenginff of fiirtime^ tad 
defying all the powers of amhition and violence. The mora 
I consider him, the more I admire him ; for I find in him (u 
in the world itself) every day to be a new spectacle, and to 
afS>rd fresh matter still fer more veneration. And yet the 
wisdom of our fore&thers has left work enough for their 
posterity ; even if there were no more in it thannhe aiq[di- 
cation of what they have transmitted to us of their own in- 
vention. As suppose they, had left us remedies for such and 
such diseases, so certain that we should not need to look fix 
any other medicines, there would be some skill yet re- 
quired in the applying of them in the proper case, proportioiip 
and season. I nave an honor for the memorials of our wor- 
thy progenitors. If I meet a consul or a pnetor upon the 
road, I will alight from my horse, uncover my head, and gife 
him the way ; and shall I have no veneration now for the 
names of the governors of mankind ? No man is so wise if 
to know all things ; or if he did, one wise man may yet be 
helpful to another in finding out a nearer way to the finish- 
ing of his work : for let a man make never so much haste, 
it is some sort of assistance, the bare encouraging of him to 
continue his course; beside the comforts and benefits of 
communication in loving, and being beloved, and in the 
mutual approbation of each other. 

The last point, you know, that you and I had in debate 
was, " Whether or not wisdom may be perfected by pre- 
cept." There are some that account only that part of phi- 
losophy to be profitable to mankind which delivers itself in 
particular precepts to particular persons, without forming the 
whole man : teaching the husband (for the purpose) how to 
behave himself to his wife, the father how to train up and 
discipline his children, and the master how to govern his 
servants ; as if any man could be sufficiently instructed in 
the parts of life without comprehendinff the whole sum 
and scope of it. Others (as Aristo the Stoic) are rather for 
the general degrees of philosophers; which, whosoever 
knows in the main, that person understands in every par- 
ticular how to tutor himself. As he that learns to cast a 
dart, when he has by practice and exercise gotten a true 
aim, he will not only strike this or that mark, but whatever 
he has a mind to : so he that is well informed in the whole 
will need no direction in lYie paTls,W\. \ywdet the principles 
of a good life learn how \jo\ieW\e\vYnv^^l'\Tv^>^^^2aw«ar 
etancea of it Cleanthea e\\o>NB Xltv^ parotT^Xvi ks^ -jwew^v^ft. 
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philosophy to be in some sort profitable ; but yet very short 
and defective, unless as it flows from the universal under* 
standing of the heads and degrees oT philosophy. Now, the 
question is. Whether this alone can make a good man 1 and 
whether it be superfluous itself, or so sufficient as to make 
all other knowledge appear so 1 They that will have it su- 
perfluous, argue 3ius : If the eyes be covered, there is no 
seeing without removing the impediment ; and in that con- 
dition, it is to no purpose to bid a man go to such and snch 
a place, or to reach this or that with his hand : and so it 
fares with the mind ; so long as that continues clouded with 
ignorance and error, it is idle to give particular precepts ; 
as if you should teach a poor man to act the part of a rich, 
or one that is hungry how to behave himself with a full 
stomach ; while the one is necessitous, and the other half- 
starved, they are neither of them the better for it. And 
then, shall we give precepts in manifest cases or in dotibt' 
Jul ? The former need none, and in the latter we shall not 
be believed. Nor is it enough simply to advise, unless we 
also give reasons for it. There are two terrors which we 
are liable to in this case ; either the wickedness of perverse 
opinions, which have taken possession of us ; or at least a 
disposition to entertain error under any resemblance of truth. 
So that our work must be, either to cure a sick mind that 
is already tainted, or to prepossess an evil inclination before 
it comes to an ill habit. Now, the degrees of philosophy 
enable us in both these cases : nor is it possible, by particu- 
lars, to obviate all particular occasions. One man marries 
a widow, another a maid : she may be rich or poor, barren 
or fruitful, young or ancient ; superior, inferior, or equal. 
One man follows public business, another flies it ; so that 
the same advice that is profitable to the one may be mis- 
chievous to the other. Every one's is a particular case, and 
must be suited with a particular counsel. The laws of 
philosophy are brief, and extend to all ; but the variety of 
the other is incomprehensible, and can never make that good 
to all which it promises to a few. The precepts of wiraom 
He open, but the degrees of it are hidden in the dark. 

Now, in answer, it does not hold witli the mind as with 
the eye : if there be a suffusion, it is to be helped by remedy 
tnd not by precept. The eye is not to be taught to distin- 
guish colors ; but the mind must be informed what to do in ^ 
life. And yet the physician will prescribe ordet ^\aRk\ft^'a jj 
j^itient^ as weJJ as physic ; and leW Ymn, ^^Xom \NOSEX.\!«vBsi|fcT 
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your eye to endure the light by d^i|^; haveacafeitfatiiiiy* 
ing ujxHi a full stomacE* &c. We' are told, that pr ee q jte 
do neither eztinffuish nor abate fiilse omnions in us of good 
or evil ; and it shall be granted, that or themselyea they aia 
not able to subdue vidous inclinations; but this does not 
hinder them from .being very useful to us in conjunctiaa 
with other helps. First, as they refVesh the memory ; a^d^ 
secondly, as they bring us to a more distinct view of the 
parts, which we saw Imt ohifusedly in the whole. At the 
same rate, consolatories and exhortations will be found so* 
perfluous as well as precepts ; which yet upon daily ezpCK 
rience we know to be otherwise. Nay, we are the bettOTi 
not only for the precepts, but for the converse of jtftt&MO- 
phers ; for we still cany ^way someif^t of the tincture of 
virtue, whether we will or not ; but the deepest imprenoo 
they make is upon children. It is urged, that precepts are 
insufficilsiit without proof; but I say, that the very authority 
of the adviser goes a great way in the credit of the advice; 
as we depend up(m 3ie opinion of the lawyer without de- 
manding his reason for it And again, whereas the variety 
of precepts is said to be infinite, I cannot allow it For thie 
greatest and most necessary afikirs are not many; and ftr 
the application to time, places, and persons, the oiflbrencei 
are so small that a few general rules will serve the turn. 
Nay, let a man be never so right in his opinion, he may yet 
be more confirmed in it by admonition. There are many 
things that may assist a cure, though they do not perfect 
it ; even madmen themselves may be kept in awe by menaces 
and correction. But it is a hard matter, I must confesBi to 
give counsel at a distance : for advice depends much upcB 
the opportunity ; and that, perhaps, which was proper when 
it was desired, may come to be pernicious before it be re- 
ceived. Some, indeed, may be prescribed, as some reme- 
dies, at any distance, and transmitted to posterity ; but for 
others, a man must be upon the place and deliberate upoi 
circumstances, and be not only present, but watchfuly ta 
strike in with the very nick of the occasion. 
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EPISTLE V. 



Seneca gives an account of himself: of his studies, and 
of his inclinations: loith many excellent reflections upon 
the duties and the errors of human life. 

Your letters were old before they came to my hand : so 
that I made no inquiry of the messenger what you were 
a-doing ; besides that, wherever you are, I take it for grant- 
ed that I know your business, and that you are still upon 
the great work of perfecting yourself: a thing not to be 
done by chance, but by industry and labor. We are all of 
us wicked before we come to be good. We are prepossessed, 
so that we must unlearn iniquity, and study virtue. The 
grreat difficulty is to begin the enterprise ; for a weak mind 
IS afraid of new experiments. I have now given over 
troubling myself for fear of you ; because I have that se- 
curity for your well-doing that never failed any man. The 
love of truth and of goodness is become habitual to you. It 
may so fall out that Fortune perhaps may do yon an injury ; 
but there is i^o fear of your doing yourself one. Go on aa 
you have begun, and compose your resolutions ; not to an 
effeminate ease, but to a frame of virtuous quiet It is a 
double kindness that you call me to so strict an account of 
my time, that nothing less than a diary of my life will 
satisfy you ; for I take it as a mark both of your good opin- 
ion and of your friendship ; the former, in believing that I 
do nothing which I care to conceid ; and the other, in as- 
suring yourself that I will make you the confidant of all 
my secrets. I will hereafter set a. watch upon myself, and 
do as you would have me ; and acquaint you not only with 
the course and method, but with the very business, of my 
life. 

This day I have had entire to myself, without any knock- 
ing at my door, or lifting up of the hanging ; but I have 
divided it betwixt my book and my bed, and been left at 
liberty to do my own business : for all the impcrtinents were 
either at the theatre, at bowls, or at the horse-match. My 
body does not require much exercise, and I am beholden to 
my a^e for it : a little makes mc weary ; and that is the 
end also of that which is most robust. My dinner is a piece 
of dry bread, without a table, and viVXhoMX, fciviXYa% \ss^ "^\!w- 

^era. My aleepe are short, and m tivi^k tj^XxXJOvft ^osicJ&v^. 

Betwixt alumberiDg and waking. Oiv^ >n\^A^\ ^^ x^^^a^'^^s 
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Upon the errors of antiquity ; and then I apply myself to 
the correcting' of my own. In my reading, with reverence 
to the ancients, some things I take, others I alter ; and some 
again, I reject, others I invent ; without enthralling myself 
60 to another's judgment as not to preserve the freedom of 
my own. Sometimes, of a sudden, in the middle of my 
meditations, my ears are struck with the shout of a thou- 
sand people together, from some spectacle or other; the 
noise does not at all discompose my thought ; it is no more 
to me thdn the dashing of ^ waves, or the wind in a wood;' 
but possibly sometimes it may divert them. " Good Lord,** 
think I, "if men would but exercise their brains as they do 
their bodies ; and take as much pains for virtue as they do 
for pleasure !" For difficulties strengthen the mind as well 
as labor does the body. 

You tell me that you want my books more than my coon- 
sels ; which I take just as kindly as if you should have 
asked me for my picture. For I have the very same opin- 
ion of my wit that I have of my beauty. You shall have 
both the one and the other, with my very self into the bai^ 
gain. 

In the examination of my own heart, I find some vices 
that lie open ; others more obscure and out of sight ; and 
some that take me only by fits. Which last t look upon as 
the most dangerous and troublesome ; for they lie upon the 
catch, and keep a man upon a perpetual guard : being nei- 
ther provided against them, as in a state of war ; nor se- 
cure, as in any assurance of peace. To say the truth, we 
are all of us as cruel, as ambitious, and as luxurious, as our 
fellows; but we want the fortune, or the occasion, pei^ 
chance, to show it. When the snake is frozen, it is sale; 
but the poison is still in it though it be numbed. We hate 
upstarts, that use their power with insolence ; when yet, if 
we had the same means, it is odds that we should do the 
same thing ourselves. Only our corruptions are private for 
want of opportunity to employ them. Some things we 
look upon as superfluous, and others, as not worth the while ; 
but we never consider that we pay dearest for that which 
we pretend to receive gratis ; as anxiety, loss of credit, 
liberty, and time. So cheap is every man in effect that 
pretends to be most dear to himself. Some are dipt in their 
lusts as in & river; there m\isX\iG^\v\ixv^\ftV^V^\keinout: 
others are strangely careless o? g^icA cwiSi«.^^^wA>i^^.^^ 
enough disposed to follow exsiiiv^^^. ^^^ ^^^ ^svv«fiv.\«. 
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forced to their duties, because there is? no ffood to bo done 
ujwn them by pertsiiasion ; but out tit' the whole race of man- 
kind, how tew are there tha*^ are ahl«* to help themselves ! 
Beinof thus conscious ot* our own frailty, we sliould do well 
to keep ourselves tiuiet, and not to tru:^t weak minds with 
wine, beauty, or pleasure. We have mucih ado, you see, to 
keep our feet upon dry ffround ; what will become of us tben 
if w^e venture ourselves where it is slipper)' ] It is not to say, 
" This is a hard lesson, and we cannot go thro'.igh with it !*' 
for w^e can, if we would endeavnr it ; but we nmnot, be- 
cause we give it for granted that we cannot, without try- 
ing whether we can or not. And what is the meanincr of 
all this but that we are pleased with our vices, and willing 
to be mastered bv them I so that we had rather excuse than 
cast them oill The true reason is, we wiil not, but the pre- 
tence is, that we cannot : and we arc not only under a 
necessity of error, but the very love of it. 

To give you now a brief of my own character: I am none 
of those that take delight in tunnilts, and in struggling with 
difficulties. I had rather be quiet than in arms ; for 1 account 
it my duty to bear up against ill fortune ; but still without 
choosing it. J am no friend to contention, especially to that 
of the bar ; but I am v(iry much a servant to all honest busi- 
ness that may be done in a corner. And there is no retreat 
so unhappy as not to yield entert-auunent tor a great mind ; 
by which a man may make himself profitable both to his 
country and to his friends, by his wisdom, by his interest, and 
by his counsel. Jt is the j)art of a good patriot to preftjr men 
of worth; to defond the innocent; to provide good laws; 
and to advise in war, and in peace. Ihit is not he as good a 
patri(»t that instructs youtli in virtue; that furnishes the 
world with precepts of morality, and keeps human nature 
within the hounds of rio'ht reason ! Who is the greater 
man, he that jirononnces a snntenco upon the bench, or he 
that in his study rejids us a lecture of justice, piety, patience, 
fortitude, the knowh}dge of Heaven, the contempt of death, 
and the blessing of a good consci(»nce ? The soldier that 
guards the amuumition and the bairgage is as necessary as 
he that tights the battle. Was not (.'ato a greater example 
than either Ulysses or Hercules .' 1'hoy had the fame, you 
know, of being ind(»fiitigable ; despisers of \»V^\ys?>"v\T^-\ "nw^ 
great comjuerorsy both of their ei\eu\\ev^ wxv^. cil ^\k?x^ 
appetites. Dnt Cato, J must confess, \uv\ wo «i\\c,cw\\\\.^i>s»^'^^ 
monsters: nor did he Ml into thobc timo^i o^ ct^^^:^^^'^^'^^^ 

Y 
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people believed that the weight of the heavens rested utk>n 
one man*s shoulders ; but he grappled with ambition, and 
the unlimited desire of power ; which the whole world, 
divided under a triumvirate^ was not able to satisfy. He 
opposed himself to the vices of a degenerate city, even when 
it was now sinking under its own weight He stood single, 
and supported the fulling commonwealth, until at last, as in- 
sei)arable friends, they were crushed together ; for neither 
would Cato survive the public liberty, nor did that liberty 
outlive Cato. To give you now a farther account of myself: 
I am naturally a friend to all the rules and methods of 
sobriety and moderation. I like the old-fashioned plate that 
w<as lefl me by my country-father : it is plain and heavy ; and 
yet, for all this, there is a kind of dazzling, methinks, in 
ostentations of splendor and luxury. But it strikes the eye 
m(iro than the mind ; and though it may shake a wise man, 
it cannot alter him. Yet it sends me home many times more 
sad, perhaps, than I went out ; but yet, I hope not worse ; 
though not without some secret dissatisfaction at my own 
condition. Upon these thouffhts I betake myself to my 
philosophy ; and then, methinks, I am not well unless I put 
myself into some public employment : not for the honor or 
the profit of it, but only to place myself in a station where I 
may be serviceable to my country and to my friends. But 
when I come, on the other side, to consider the uneasiness, 
the abuses, and the loss of time, that attend public affairs, 
I get me home again as fast as I can, and take up a resolu- 
tion of spending the remainder of my days within the pri- 
vacy of my own walls. How great a madness is it to set 
our hearts upon trifles; especially to the neglect of the most 
serious offices of our lives, and the most important end of 
our behig ! How. miserable, as well as short, is their life, 
that compass with great labor wliat they possess with great- 
er ; and hold with anxiety what they acquire witli trouble ! 
But we are governed in all things by opinion, and every 
tiling is to us as we believe it What is poverty but a pri- 
vative ; and not intended of what a man has^ but of that 
which he has not / The great subject of human calamities 
is iiionvy. Take all the rest together, as death, sickness, 
fear, desire, pain, labor; and those whicli proceed from 
monn/ exceed them all. It is a wonderful folly, that of 
tunihlors, rope-dancers, dVvcts*, \\\\;vX.^m\\& >i5cvsi^ xaJ*.^^ ^wd 
nJmt hazards thev run, fox av\ mcotv^x^et^X^ ^^\^\ !ss^ 
yet WG have not>ticucc fox xXvq xX^on^esiyv^vV ^j^^ vJl Si«!^N 
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trouble, though it would put us into the possession of an 
everlasting quiet Epicurus for experiment sake, confined 
himself to a narrower allowance than that of the severest 
prisons to the most capital offenders : and found himself at 
ease too in a stricter diet than a man in the worst condition 
needs to fear. This was to prevent Fortune, and to frus- 
trate the worst which she can do. We should never know 
any thing to he superfluous, but by the want of it How 
many things do we provide onlv because others have them, 
and fi>r fashion-sake! Caligula offered Demetrius 5000 
crowns ; who rejected them with a smile, as who should 
say, ** It was so little it did him no honor the refusing of it 
Nothing less," says he, " than the offer of his whole empire 
would have been a temptation to have tried the firmness of 
my virtue." By this contempt of riches is intended only the 
fearless possession of them ; and the way to attain that is to 
persuade ourselves that we may live happily without them. 
How many of those things, which reason formerly told us 
were superfluous and mimical, do we now^d to be so by 
experience ! But we 'are misled by the counterfeit of good 
on the one hand, and the suspicion of evil on the other. Not 
that riches are an efficient cause of mischief; but they are 
a precedent cause, by way of irritation and attraction : for 
they have so near a resemblance of good, that most people 
take them to be good. Nay, virtue itself is also a precedent 
cause of evil ; as many are envied for their wisdom, or for 
their justice; which does not arise from the thing itself, but 
from the irreprovable power of virtue, that forces all men 
to admire and to love it That is not good that is more 
advantageous to us, but that which is (mly so. 
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The blessings of a virtuous retirement How we come to 
the knowledge q/* virtue. A distinction bettoixt good and 
honest A wise man contents himself with his lot 

There is no opportunity escapes me of inquiring where 

you are, what you do, and what compoiii^ '^qm \»«^\ "wn^X. 

am well enough pleased that 1 can\\e«LT T\o\}EATi^^QTtfi^TK»s|^ 

you : for it Oiows that you live retired. ^oVXsvsX. ^^^.^ ^'^'^^^ 

trust you with the wide world Ux)-, \»}X, \vcw«^^^'»^'^^^'^ 
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easy such a general conversation, nor is it absolutely false 
neither : for though it should not corrupt you, it would yet 
hinder you. Now, wheresoever you are, know, that I amr 
with you, and you are so to live as if I both heard and saw 
you. Your letters are really blessings to me, and the sense 
of your improvements relieves me, even under the considera- 
tion of my own decay. Remember, that as I am old, so are 
you mortal. Be true to yourself, and examine yourself 
whetlier you be of the same mind to-day that you were 
yesterday ; for that is a sign of perfect wisdom. And yet 
give me leave to tell you, that though change of mind be a 
token of imperfection, it is the business of my age to unwill 
one day that which I willed another. And let me recom- 
mend it to your practice too, in many cases ; for the abate- 
ment of our appetites and of our errors is the best entertain- 
ment of mankind. It is for young men to gather knowledge, 
and for old men to use it: and assure yourself that no 
man gives a fairer account of his time than he that makes 
it his daily study to make himself better. If you be in health, 
and think it worth your while to become the master of your- 
self, it is my desire and my advice, that you apply yourself 
to wisdom witli your whole heart, and judge of your im- 
provement, not by what you speak, or by what you write, 
but by the firmness of your mind, and the government of 
your passions. What extremities have some men endured 
in sieges, even for the ambition und interest of other people ! 
And shall not a man venture the crossing of an intemperate 
lust for the conquest of hims(^lf ? You do very well to betake 
yourself to a private life : and bettor yet, in keeping of that 
privacy private: for, otherwise your retreat would look 
like ostentation. The greatest actions of our lives are tliose 
that we do in a recess from business : beside that there are 
some governments and employmento that a man would not 
have any thing to do withal. And then it is to be considered 
that public oflices and commission ^ aro conimonly bought 
with our money ; when.'as the great blessings of leisure and 
privacy cost us nothing. Conteiii])lntion is undoubtedly the 
best entertaiimient of peace; and only a shorter cut to 
Heaven itself: over and ab(ne that, business makes ustrou- 
blesomc to others, and unquiet tocnu-si'lvos: for tlic end of 
one appetite or design is* t\\e, VvLwuuwj v>{( v\\\^vVv?^; to say 
nothintr of the expense o\^ Uww. ^v\ NViNLv\\:\v^\\?«vv\\^\\\vvwiVi.^,^\>^ 
the daiTcrer of compeUlors. ^vu:\^ t. ^^^^^^^'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
fricndsat Court than 1 have, i^V^.^ct Vt^^^,^^^^^^^^-^«^^ 
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more profitable offices, and more illustrious titles : but what 
do I care to be overcome by men in some cases, so long as 
Fortune is overcome by me in all 1 These considerations 
should have been earlier ; for it is too late in the article of 
death to project the happiness of life. And yet there is no 
age better adapted to virtue than that which comes by many 
experiments, and long sufferings, to the knowledge of it : 
for our lusts are then weak, and our judgment strong; and 
wisdom is the effect of time. 

Some are of opinion that we come to the knowledge of 
virtue by chance, (which were an indignity ;) others, by ob- 
servation, and comparing matters of fact one with another ; 
the understanding, by a kind of analogy^ approving this or 
that for good and honest. These are two points, which 
others make wholly different, but the Stoics only divide 
them. Some will have every thing to be good that is bene- 
ficial to us ; as money, wine, and so lower, to the meanest 
things we use. And they reckon that to be honest where 
there is a reasonable discharge of a common duty ; as rev- 
erence to a parent, tenderness to a friend, the exposing of 
ourselves for our country, and the regulating of our lives 
according to moderation and prudence. The Stoics reckon 
them to be two : but so as to make those two, yet out of one. 
They will have nothing to be good but what is honest, nor 
any thing to be honest, but that which is good ; so that in 
some sort they are mixed and inseparable. There are some 
things that are neither good nor bad ; as war, embassy, ju- 
risdiction ; but these, in the laudable administration of them, 
do, of doubtful, become good, which good is only a conse- 
quent upon honesty ; but honesty is good in itself, and the 
other flows from it. There are some actions that seem to 
us matter of benignity, humanity, generosity, resolution ; 
which we are apt to admire as perfect : and yet, upon fur- 
ther examination, we find that great vices were concealed 
under the resemblances of eminent virtues. Glorious ac- 
tions are the images of virtue, but yet many things seem to 
be good that are evil, and evil that arc good : and the skill 
is, to distinguish betwixt things that are so much alike in 
show and so disagreeing in effect. We are led to the un- 
derstanding of virtue by the congruity we ^w^ m^xxO^'^sA 
such SLctions to nature and right reasow, \iY \)a^ ot^et^^^^ys^i 
and constancy of them, and by a certam xnsv^csVj ^"^^ ^'^^ 
ness that surpass all other things. Eiom \vex\c^ Y^QSLeeiC^^ ' 
/jappy life, to which nothing comes am\aa\ \i\3X, oyv Vcv.^ ^ 
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trary every thing succeeds to our very wish. There is no 
wrangling with fortune : no being out of humor for acci- 
dents ; whatsoever befalls me in my lot, and whether in ap- 
}x;araiice it be good or bad, it is God's pleasure ; and it is 
my duty to hoar it. When a man has once gotten a habit 
of virtue, all his actions are equal: he is constantly one and 
tlio i>:anie man; and he does well, not only up(m counsel, 
but out of custom too. Shall I tell you now, in a word, the 
.sum (if human duty! Patienve, where we are to suffer; 
and priuirnrc in tilings we do. It is a frecjucnt complaint 
in the world, that the things we enjoy are but few, transitory, 
and uncertain ; so ungrateful a construction do we make 
of the (iivino bounty. Hence it it?, that we nro neither willing 
to (lio, nor contented to live, betwixt the fear of the one and 
tho (1 1.' testation of the other: licnce it is that we arc per- 
petuiilly shifting of counsels, an<\ still craving of more; 
because that which we call felicitv is not able to fill us. 
And v»'hat is the reason, but that we an? not vet come to 
that iuunense and insuperable good which leaves us nothing 
further to def^ire ? In that blessed estate we' feel no want; 
we are abundantly pleased with what we have ; and what 
we have not, we do not rcnrard: so that every thing is great 
because it is sufficient. If we quit this hold^^there will be 
no place for the olfices of faith and i>iety ; in the discharge 
whereof we must both suffer many things that the world 
calls evil, and part with many things which are commonly 
accoiuitcd g(M)d. True juy is everlasting, pleasures are 
false and fugitive. It is a great encouragement to wfU' 
t/oinii^ that when we are once in the possession of virtue, it 
is our own fur ever. While I speak tliis to you, I prescribe 
to mvself : what I write I read ; and reduce all my meditv 
tions to the ordering of my own manners. There is no- 
tliing so mean and ordinary but it is illustrated by virtue; 
and (.'Xtcrnals are of no more use to it than the liffht of a 
candle to the glory of the sun. 

It is ()t\en objected to mc, that I advise people to quit the 
world, to retire, and content themselves with o 'jood con- 
.'H:i(.'iU!(\ lint what becomes of your precept.^ then, (say 
ijjey,) that enjoin us to die in action .' To whom 1 must an- 
sncr, "'J'hatl am luivcr mo\c \v\netiou than when I am 
alnnf in inv study *. \v\iorc \ \\vi\^ vvcAn \wVa-a\ \\^J^ vw^j'sAiVC \v\ 
privnUi tu aiicivS the? busuvi^v^ ^^ V^^^ \^v\\>\w-. \ v\vi wvnvW 
^•o inuch ns Oiio day ; nay, m^ V^tV o\ xX^v. ^^t^',"-^;^,^^. 
roy^ lor my book. When my c>fc.NNA\^^^N^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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I fall asleep, and until then I work. I have retired myself, 
not only from men, but from business also ; and my own, in 
the first place, to attend the service of posterity ; in hope, 
that what I now write may, in some measure, be profitable 
to future generations." 

But it is no new thing, I know, to calumniate virtue and 
good men : for sick eyes will not endure the light; but, like 
birds of night, they fly from it into their holes. Why does 
such a man talk so much of his philosophy, and yet live in 
magnificence I of contemning riches, life, health; and yet 
cherish and maintain them with the greatest care imagin- 
able? Banishment, lie says, is but on idle name; and yet 
he can grow old within his own walls. He puts no differ- 
ence betwixt u long lile and a short, and yet he spins out 
his own as far as it will ^»-o. The thing is this, he does not 
contemn temporary blessings so as to refuse or drive them 
away; but if they come they are welcome ; if not, he will 
never break hits heart tor the want of them ; he takes them 
into his house, not into his soul ; and he makes use of them 
only as matter for his virtue to work upon. There is no 
doubt but a wise nian may show himself bettor in riches 
than in poverty ; tliat is to say, his temperance, his liberality, 
his magnificence, providence, and prudence, will be more- 
conspicuous. He will be a wise man still if he should want 
a leg or an arm ; but yet he had rather be perfect. He is 
pleased with wealth, as he would be at sea with a fair wind, 
or with a glance of the warm sun in a frosty morning; so 
that the thinfjs which we call indifibrent are not yet with- 
out their value; and some greater than others; but with 
this difference, betwixt the philosophers and the common 
people, riches Are the servants of the one and the masters 
of the other. From the one, if they depart, they carry away 
nothing but themselves ; but from the other, they take away 
the very heart and peace of the possessor along with them. 
It is true, that if I might have my choice, I would have 
health and Ftrengtli ; and yet if I come to be visited with 
pain or sickness, I will endeavor to improve them to my ad- 
vantage, by making a righteous judgment of them, as I 
ought to do of all the appointments of Providence. So that, 
as they are not good in themselves, neither are tUevj <i^'"vU 
but matter of exorcise for our virtues*, o^ V^\tv^^t«Xi^^ aa.^i>x^ 
oae hand, aad of resignation on the o\]iie-x. 
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EPISTLE VIL 



Of impertinent studies^ and impertinent men. Philoso- 
phers the best companions. 

He that duly axisiders the business of life and death, will 
find that he has little time to spare from that study : and yet 
how we trifle away our hours upon impertinent niceties and 
cavils ! Will Plato's imaginaiy ideas make me an hcmest 
man ? There is neither certainty in them, nor substance. 
** A mouse is a syllable ; but a syllable does not eat cheese: 
therefore a mouse does not eat cheese." Oh ! these child- 
ish follies! Is it for these that we spend our blood and our 
good-humor, and grow gray in our closets ? We are a-jest- 
ing when we should be helping the miserable ; as well our- 
selves as others. There is no sporting with men in distress. 
The felicity of mankind depends upon the counsel of philo- 
sophers. Let us rather consider what nature has made su- 
perfluous and what necessary ; how easy our conditions are, 
and how delicious that life which is governed by reason 
rather than opinion. There are impertinent studies as well 
as impertinent men. Didymus the grammarian wrote 4000 
books ; wherein he is much concerned to discover where 
Homer was born ; who was iEneas's true mother ; and 
whether Anacreon was the greater wlioromaster or drunk- 
ard ; with other fopperies, that a man would labor to forget 
if he knew them. It is not an important question which of 
the two was first, the mallet or the tongs 1 Some people are 
extremely inquisitive to know how many oars Ulysses had; 
which was first written, the Iliads or the"Ody8ses; or if 
Ihoy were both done by the same hand. A man is never 
n jot tlie more learned for this curiosity, but much the more 
troublesome. Am I ever the more just, the more moderate, 
valiant, or liberal, for knowing that Curius Dentatus was 
the first that carried elephants in triumph ? Teach me 
my duty to Providence, to my neighbor, and to myself; to 
dispute with Socrates ; to doubt with Carneades ; to set up 
my rest with Epicurus ; to master my appetites with the 
t^toics; and. to renounce the world with the Cynic. What 
a deal of business there is, fvisV, Vo vm.V^ Wowx^x ^ •^K\U\«<i- 
jfher ; and, secondly, \n wbal classes Vo \^\ai^^\\v\xv\ <^^^ 
y^ill have him be a Stoic, ^ f™ivii\.^^ Vx^Vx^e, vivx^ ^-iv ^T^^tss 
to pleasure ; preferring \\oncs\y cn^xv Vo mx>«vox\s.\v\7s >Ns»^ 
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ther makes him an Epicurean ; one that loves bis quiet, 

to spend his time in good company : some are positive 
t that he was a Peripatetic ; and others, that he was 
ceptic. But it is clear, that in being all these things, he 

not any one of them. These divided opinions do not at 
linder us from agreeing, upon the main, that he was a 
3 man. Let us therefore apply ourselves to those things 
; made him so, and even let the rest alone. 
: was a pleasant humor of Calvicius Sabinus, a rich man, 

one that managed a very good fortune with a very ill 
ze. He had neitlier wit nor memory, but would fain pass 
1 learned man, and so took several into his family ; and 
Ltsoever they knew he assumed to himself. There are a 

of people that are never well but at theatres, spectacles, 

public places; men of business, but it is only in their 
IS : for they wander up and dov\*i without any design ; 

pismires, eager and empty ; and every thing they do is 
^ as it happens. This is a humor which a man may call 
nd of restless laziness. Others you sliall have that are 
)etually in haste, as they were crying Fire, or running 
a widmife, and all this hurry, perhaps, only to salute 
ebody that had no mind to take notice of them ; or some 
1 trivial errand. At night, when they come home tired 

weary, ask them why they went out 1 where they have 
il and what they have done! it is a very slender account 
r are able to o-ive you : and yet the next day they take 
same jaunt over a^ain : this is a kind of fantastical in- 
:ry, a prcat deal of pains taken to no purpose at all: 
nty visits made, and nolKjdy at home, (they themselves 
tof all.) Tlioy tliat have this vice are commonly hearken- 

talebearcr.s, now.smongers, meddlers in otlier people's 
Irs, and curious ailer sncrcts, which a man can neither 
ly hear nor rcpoiU These men of idle employment, 
, run up and down eternally vexing others, and them- 
es too; that thrust themselves into all companies; what 
hey get by it ? One man is asleep, another at supper, a 
d in cou)pany, a fciirth in haste, a fiflh gives them the 
; and when their folly has gone the round, they close up 
day with sliamc and repentance. Whereas Zeno, Py- 
roras, Dem(x;ritus, Aristotle, Theophrastus, and all the 
•ons o? philosophy and virtue, they ^te^.VN^^«»^WsvsK»^-i 

in good-humor \ familiar, proCAtaVAe*. ^LVt^wswi^^'K^^^^^'^'^ 
V cmptyhnndcd from Ihom, \)uX. ^wW c« cm>S.^^ ^^^ 
"action; they make all past ages ^xeactiXXa'^^^^ 
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tlicir contemporaries. The doors of these men are open 
night and day ; and in their conversation there is neiuer 
danijcr, treachery, nor expense ; but we are the wiser, the 
ha])])icr, and the richer for it How blessedly does a man 
spend his time in this company, where he may advise in all 
the difficulties of life ! Here is counsel without reproach, 
and praise without flattery. We cannot be the choosers of 
our own parents, but of our friends we may ; and adopt our- 
selves into these noble iamilies. This is tlie way of making 
mortality, in a manner, to be immortal ; the time past we 
make to be our own by remembrance ; the present, by use; 
and tlie future, by providence and foresight That only may 
properly be said to be the long life that draws all ages into 
one ; and that a short one that forgets tlie past, neglects the 
present, and is solicitous for tlie time to come. But it is 
not yet sufficient to know what Plato or Zeno said, unless 
we make it all our own by habit and pratice; and improve 
botli the world and ourselves by an example of life an8we^ 
able to their precepts. 



EPISTLE VIII. 
Against singularity of manners and behavior. 
It is the humor of many people to be singular in their 



I manner of life, only to the end that they may be 
ticc of. Their clothes, forsooth, must be coarse and 



dross and 
taken notice 

slovenly, their heads and beards neglected, their lodgings 

n\)ou the ground, and they live in an opfti defiance of money. 

Wliat is all this, upon tlic whole matter, but an ambitions 

vanity that has crept in at the back-door ? A wise man will 

kco]) himself clear of all these fooleries without disturbing 

public customs, or making himself a gazing-stock to the pe(h 

pie. But will tliis secure him, think you ] I can no more 

warrant it than that a temperate man shall have his health; 

but it is very probable that it may. A philosopher hm 

enough to do to stand rif^ht in the world, let him be never 

so modest ; and his outside shall be still like that of other 

jfCoplCf Jet them be never so \m\\Vft \»Vtt>.\u. ^va ^sairment 

shall be neither rich nor sotiSACL. ^o twaxxxst ^at ^tvoa^xsiw 

toes, and other curiosilicB u^iv\v\^V'^^^^*.^^'^'^^\^^^^^ 

fot make it a matter of coIV8c\el^^^^«>^^^^^^^'^^^^^ 
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He that likes an earthen vessel as well as a silver, has not 
a greater mind than he that uses plate and reckons it as 
dirt It is our duty to live better than tlic common people, 
but not in opposition to them ; as if philosophy were a fac- 
tion; for by so doing, instead of reforming and gaining upon 
them, we drive them away ; and when they find it unrea- 
sonable to imitate us in all things, they will follow us in 
notliing. Our business must be to live according to nature, 
and to own the sense of outward things witli other people; 
not to torment the body, and with exclamations against that 
which is sweet and cleanly to delight in nastincss; and to use 
not only a coarse but a sluttish and offensive diet Wisdom 
preaches temperance, not mortification ; and a man may be 
a very good husband without being a sloven. lie that steers 
a middle course betwixt virtue ana popularity, tliat is to say, 
betwixt good manners and discretion, shall gain both appro- 
bation and reverence. But what if a man governs himself 
in his clothes, in his diet, in his exercises, as he ought to 
do ? It is not tliat his garments, his meat and drink, or his 
walking, are things simply good ; but it is the tenor of a 
man*s life, and the conformity of it to right nature and rea- 
son. Philosophy obliges us to humanity, society, and the 
ordinary use of external things. It is not a thing to plea- 
sure the people with, or to entertain an idle hour, but a study 
for the forming of the mind, and the guidance of human life. 
And a wise man should also live as he discourses, and in all 
points be like himself; and, in the first place, set a value 
upon himself, before he can pretend to become valuable to 
others. As well our good deeds as our evil come home to us 
at last ; he that is ciiaritable makes others so by his example* 
and finds the comfort of tiiat charity when he wants it him- 
self. He that is cruel seldom finds mercy. It is a hard 
matter for a man to be both popular and virtuous ; for he 
must be like the people that would oblige them ; and the 
kindness of dishonest men is not to be acquired by honest 
means. He lives by reason, not by custom : he shuns the 
very conversation of the intemperate and ambitious. Ho 
knows the danger of great examples of wickedness, and that 
public errors impose upon the world under the authority of 
precedents ; for they take for granted that they are never 
out of the way so long as they keep the road. 

We are beset witli dangers *, and tkciefevi ^ '^Ssafc xDwa. 
sbouJd have bis virtues in continual leajdivnesia \g ^jbRRsos^Kt 



He will iii>ilh'!' 

Helf: ha tiekon:- ■., ■ ■' 

time ; Hni) if he cwi liil g':l U\-- ni-niutHWi .ii n j^iakI iiina 
nmnag the cumEnoD people, ho loJcca ui lutUiai. ch^. but 
iwcotints Ihat be hoedooe hicjluty- 



Tkr: hlenningn of a vigoroas mimi in it ducayrfli body : vatk 
eome pfrliitfnl r^ROlidm nf Sineea vpon bin iiicn aiit. 

W»«H I onU Clftnuiu^ my eclioi^Mlow, I an>4 not mj 

nny ihiug Dwre ot' l^tee, havfttfr lolJ yim ilmt Li.' nnJ ! 

wHie contemporacBM. Yau would nrii '. :ii 

nnd vigordOB bis mind a, and the [irrr- 

has wjlii his body. They weta iinliir i ^ 

To^iowthtita^eneraiiiiBsiritinay til' I 

He hiw flBinifiuntod all diflicullieB ; mw . . _ ,i: 

of liimsulf is advanced. to the Euriteiiipi nl' nil timij:- die, 

Wljhi'n i coDfiiiier him well; uiethinbo his \nx\y sppmia tu 

me Its friir as hm iniiu). If i\ntiir« liiuIiI tinvc tiruu^lit lU 

sjiil naked into the world, pt.Tli.ii)^ yln' « 'nilil Iriii.: .Inni' il : 

tint yet she doKa a greater lii' .: 

■II imc^ditnontB of ths Hr-'. 

HBrvH iljy ferce oFtieiiji. 

to Bee tbi' Ines of appcttiif. r,, 

of virmo. But whelii,Bt I ■■ 

ipisdom, 13 thsquestScni ^ i . < 

I W'liild QOt still da ths s.ir>i< 

nol. tu da. If ago h»d iii< ' 

iieilhot Cftreafer»iy thin^, i-. ■ ■ 

il, were rnjrestooeto tne 1* linvi' lutt till i<i,\ iv'ii';' !■■ 

troubleaonie lusta behind bil-. Bnl "it ie 'nm-i-~'' .' \r. 

will »tty, "ta lie.alwaya in ftai- of dt<alh." A- 'ii' '^i' 

aj]pTc)ieMgioQdidn9lCGincecnii<joiingnnuia« woli fi^ »ii (m; 
or that dpalfi only called iva accQI4rae,^tl oo* -h^m*. ^*b>, 
however, beholden to mv «Ai s-?.^. *>»-^ '"'^ ""■* .*^ 
fined me (o my bed. and v^^ m^ o>i^ ''^ t<scvfcv«t. ^ i»w 



t^MId tilings any longer which I should not do. The less 
ray mind hss to do with my hody, the better: and if age put 
an end to my desires, and does the business of virtue, there 
can be no cause of complaint; nor can there be any gentler 
end than to melt away in a kind of dissolution. Where (ire 
meets with opposition, and matter to work upon, it is furious 
and rages ; but where it finds no fuel, as in old age, it goes 
out quietly for want of nourishment. Nor is the body tlie 
settled habitation of the mind, but a temporary lodging, 
which we are to leave whensoever the master of the house 
pleases. Neither does the soul, when it has left the body, 
any more care what becomes of the carcass, and the several 
parts of it, than a man does for the shaving of his beard 
under the band of the barber. There is not any thing that 
exposes a man to more vexation and reproach than the over- 
much love of the body ; for sense neither looks forward nor 
backward, but only upon the present : nor does it judge of 
good or evil, or foresee consequences, which ffive a con- 
nexion to the order and series of things, and to the unity of 
life. Not but that every man has naturally a love for his 
own carcass, as poor people love even their own beggarly 
cottages : they are old acquaintances, and loth to part ; and 
I am not against the indulging them of it neither, provided 
that I make not myself a slave to it ; for he that serves it 
has many masters. Beside that, we are in continual dis- 
order ; one while with gripes, pains in the head, tooth-ache, 
gout, stone, defluxions: sometimes with too much blood, 
other while with too little : and yet this frail and putrid 
carcass of ours values itself as it were immortal. We put 
no bounds to our hopes, our avarice, our ambition. Tbe 
same man is Vatinius to-day, and Cato to-morrow; this 
hour as luxurious as Apicius, and the next as temperate as 
Tabero ; now for a mistrcHS, by and by for a wife ; imperious 
this hour, servile the next ; thrifly and prodigal, laborious 
and voluptuous, by turns. But still the goods or ills of the 
body do but concern the body, (which is peevish, sour, and 
anxious,) without any effect upr^n a well-composed mind. I 
was the other day at my viUa^ and complaining of my charge 
of repairs; my baili/T told me, 'Mt was none of liis &uit; 
Ibr tiie boose was old, and he had much ado to keep it from 
fiillioff iraoD his head.*" Well, thought I, "* And what am I 
myseSrtMB, that saw th* laying of the first stone r ln.^9Bia 
gndeim, 1 hood the tn^M aa modi oaX c^ oitoL^^QEtft\0Q^* 



knotted and witheredr «9iNlW».i»di0B OTemm wAm§m 
» This wouM not havpWii^iM I, " if jfoa^biA tiMM 
them, and watered ttiaaatitmy6d ahodd mfa i0mf^i^~^l0f, 
my soul, master,'? say* tiio'pocxr ibllow» **! hMW dflUiiJiMt 
I could: but, alas ! t&€7 are all dotazdfl, and apetit*' >Wfaift 
am I, then," thought I to myself ''that pttaled ail fSbfm 
trees with my own hands 1** And then I dttne to iwHiiak 
myself, that, age itself is not yet withont itii pleawuw% if 
we did but know how to use them ; and that ttte best ifmt' 
sel is reserved for the last ; or at worst, it is Bqaivalent to|tt» 
enjoying of pleasures, not to stand in need or any. It 
but yesterday, mQ|;hinks, that I went to sdiodl: but 



goes faster with an old man than with the yomur; feAsfK, 



because he reckons more upop it There is haidly aayi 

so old but he may hope for one day more yet ; ana the lovi^ 
est life is but a multiplication of days; nay, of hoaatfW^t 
of moments. Our fate is set, and the first breath we diaw, 
is but the first step towards our last One canse ^tapeadi 
upon another ; and the course df all things, public and pn- 
vate, is only a long connexion of providential ajqiaiiitiiiaBla 
There is a great variety in oar livea ; bat aU teada to tka 
same issue. Nature may use her own bodies aa she pleaaai; 
but a good man has this ccxisolation, that nothinip penriiia 
that he can call his own. What tnu8t be, shtm oe; and 
that which is a necessity to him that struggles, is litUe moia 
than choice to him that is willing. It is tetteor to be SantA 
to any thing ; but things are easy when they are complied 
with. 



EPISTLE X. 

Custom is a great matter either m good or UL We alaaW 
check our passions betimes. InwHuntary motions are ta- 

vincible. 

There is nothing so hard but custom makes it easy to oil 
There are some that never laughed, others that ^KHhoUy ab- 
stain from wine and women, and almost from sleepi Mooh 
use of a coach makes us lose the benefit of oar lega: ao that 
we must be infirm to be in the ihshion, and at last kae the 
very &cu] ty of walking by d^ns^i^^ Hx. ^ogol^^sq ao t^ungad 
XD pleasures that they caniio\.\i^^m\3QRNX^Sa«Bv* ^al^vBi^sa 
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they are moet miserable, that what was at first but super^ 
Jluous, is now become necessary. But their inf^icity seems 
to be then consummate and incurable, when senmiality has 
laid hold of the judgment, and wickedness is beccsne a habit 
Niy, some there are that both hate and {persecute virtue ; 
and that is the last act of desperation. It is much easier to 
check our passions in the beginning than to stop them in 
their course ; for if reason could not hinder us at first, they 
will go on in despite of us. The Stoics will not allow a 
wise man to have any passions at all. The Peripatetics 
temper them : but that mediocrity is altogether false and 
unprofitable. And it is all one as if they said that we may 
be a little mad or a little sick. If we give any sort of al- 
lowance to sorrow, fear, desires, perturbations, it will not 
be in our power to restrain them ; they are fed from abroad, 
and will increase with their causes. And if we yield never 
eo little to them, the least disorder works upon the whole 
body. It is not my purpose all this while wholly to take 
away any thing that is either necessary, beneficial, or de- 
lightful, to human life ; but to take that away which may 
be vicious in it. When I forbid you to desire any thing, i 
am yet content that you may be willing to have it. So that 
I permit you the same things ; and those very pleasures will 
have a better relish too, when they are enjoyed without 
anxiety ; and when you come to command those appetites 
which before you served. It is natural, you will say, to 
weep for the loss of a friend, to be moved at the sense of a 
good or ill report, and to be sad in adversity. All this I will 
grant you ; and there is no vice but something may be said 
for it. At first it is tractable and modest ; but if we give it 
entrance, we shall hardly get it out again. As it goes on, it 
gathers strength, and becomes quickly ungovernable. It 
cannot be denied but that all affections flow from a kind of 
natural principle, and that it is our duty to take care of our- 
selves ; but then, it is our duty also not to be over-indulgent. 
Nature has mingled pleasures even with things most neces- 
sary ; not that we should value them for their own sakes, 
but to make those things which we cannot live without to 
be more acceptable to us. If we esteem the pleasure for 
itself it turns to luxury: it is not the business of Nature to 
raise hunger or thirst, but to extinguish it. 

As there are some natural fra\\t\ea V)waX \s^ ^^<^ \ikAnsw- 
dusttyr amy be overcome, so there axe oVJaet^xJcv^^^^^^'^^^^^' 
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cible: w fir a man tliat Taloeii not hm Qwn liooi ^ 
at the nght (^aaother bmdV - iDvc^QuWy motiomli tir^Jni 
superaUe ami inentaUe; as tba etariingof the Imif ttB 
news, bludiing at a adunrikNia 4iaeosii% awimimf of lit 
head upcxi the sight of a precu^ce, liu^ MTba can m4 M 
story en Clodius's expelHiw Cicero^ uid AnthoBjr*^ killiaf 
of him ; the cruelties of Marios, and tba piosenplioni oi 
Sylla ; without bei^ moved at it 1 The sooBd of a tmift- 
pet, the picture of any tlunfr ^^ ^ horrid* the spectadaof 
an execution, strikes the miad, and works upon the imigi* 
nation. Some people are stiangely subject te Bweat» U 
tremble, to stammer ; their very teeth will chatter in their 
heads, and their lips quiver, and* efq>ecially la public aa- 
semblies. These are natural infirmities; and it is nol aH 
the resolution in the world that can ever master them. 
Some redden when they are angry ; Sylla was one of those; 
and when the blood flushed into his fkoe, you might be sara 
he had malice in his heartr Pompey, on the other aidi^ 
(that hardly even spake in public without a blosli) had a 
wonderful sweetness of nature : and it did exceedingly mil 
with him. Your comedians will represent fear, sadnesi^ 
anger, and the like; but when they come to a bashfiil 
mcxiesty, though they will give you humbleness of look% 
softness of speech, and downcast eyes, to the very life, yel 
they can never come to express a blush ; for it is a thutf 
neither to be commanded nor hindered : but it cornea and 
goes of its own accord. The course of Nature is smoolh 
and easy; but when we come to cross it, we strive against 
the stream. It is not for one man to act another^s part ; fbr 
Nature will quickly return, and take off the mask. Theia 
is a kind of sacred instinct that moves us. Even the woni 
have a sense of virtue. We are not so much ienorant aa 
careless. Whence comes it that gazing beasts distinguish 
salutary plants from deadly ? A chicken is afraid of a kitei 
and not of a goose or a peacock, which is much bigger; a 
bird of a cat, and not of a dog. This is impulse, and not 
experiment The cells of bees, and the webs of spiderib 
are not to be imitated by art, but it is Nature that teadiea 
them. The staffe-player has his actions and gestures in 
readiness; but this is only an improvement by art of what 
Nature teaches them ; wno ia neNOt «i ^.Xqra^t tha use of 
herself. We coaie into the 'wotVOi VvVSa. VSsi\%>BMs«\fiAses«lL 
we have it by a natural inrittodc«i,^V\^S»^^:«^«*" 
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a natural hgic. We brought the seeds of wisdom itself. 
There is the goodness of God and that of man ; the one is 
immortal, and the other mortal ; Nature perfects the one, 
and study the other. 



EPISTLE XI. 

We are divided in ourselves ; and confound good and evil. 

It is no wonder, that men are generally very much un- 
satisfied with the world, when there is not one man of a 
thousand that agrees with himself; and that is the root of 
our misery ; only we are willing to charge our own vices 
u|)on the malignity of Fortune. Either we are puffed up 
with pride, racked with desires, dissolved in pleasures, or 
blasted with cares ; and, which perfects our unhappiness, 
we are never alone, but in perpetual conflict and controversy 
with our lusts. We are startled at all accidents ; we bog- 
gle at our own shadows, and fright one another. Lucretius 
says, " That we are as much afraid in the light as children 
in the dark :" but I say, " That we are all together in dark- 
ness, without any light at all ; and we run on blindfold, 
without so much as groping out our way ; which rashness 
in the dark is the worst of madness." He that is in his^way 
is in hope of coming to his journey's end ; but error is end- 
less. Let every man therefore examine his desires, whether 
they be according to rectified nature or not. That man's 
mind can never be right whose actions disagree. We must 
not live by chance ; for there can be no virtue without de- 
liberation and election : and where we cannot be certain, let 
us follow that which is most hopeful and probable. Faith, 
justice, piety, fortitude, prudence, are venerable, and the 
possessions only of good men : but a plentiful estate, a 
brawny arm, and a firm body, are many times the portion 
of the wicked. The perfection of human nature is that 
state which supports itself, and so is out of the fear of fall- 
ing. It is a ffrcat weakness for a man to value himself upon 
any thing wherein he shall be outdone by foQ\^ ^sjAVs^a^^. 
We are to coagider health, strength, \sea.\3L\.y , toA <2{0rb^ "^V 
vantages of that kind, only as advenlVtVawa ewoSsst'^N ^^ 
may preserve them with care, provided t^fflX v^^ \» ^^"^^^ 
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veady to quit theiaiirilho^ tfool^iS^ Vnf^ «%. 

wickednett as wdl m i» f^^^ aod IIMi «f% ifiaw 
take a rlory ia H tqp: whpiefcwt vop l yj fc tfiftw . 
us the oert life» aad nirt the most plentmil.:: n»A Iuwvi^^p 
pleasure for a compankm, but not for a guide. Wedoiniiiif 
times take the inatraineDtB of bappineiB far the happinMi 
itself; and rest upon thoee matters that are hat in the W9J 
to it. That man only lives oompose4 who thinks o^ evMiy 
thing that may happen hefbre he feels it But this is not yet 
to advise either neglect or indifference ; for I wooUl tVi^ 
any thing that may hurt me, where I may honorably do it: 
but yet I would consider the worst of thioj^ heforehM'* 
Examine the hope and the ^sbx; and where things fio 9||^ 
certaioi &vor yourself and believe that which you had nflysir 
should come to pass. There are not niany men that Iq^M 
their own minds but in the very instant of willing any tluag» 
We are for one thing to-day, another thing to-morrow ; m 
that we live and die without coming tp any resolntioo| Jt2 
seeking that elsewhere which we may give oaraelv^ tfapfc 
is to say, a good mind. And, in truth, we do persuade oi' 
selves that, m several cases, we do desire the thing whUk 
effectually we do not desire : and all this for want of hmiy 
down some certain principles to make the judgment inse£ 
ble and steady. When we do any evil, it is either for fiHiY 
of a greater evil, or in hope of such a good as may more tfaa 
balance that evil. So that we are here distracted betwul 
the duty of finishing our purpose and the fear of "i^f^**^ 
and danger. This infirmity must be discharged. In ilN 
pursuit of pleasures we should take notice, that there aif 
not only sensual but sad pleasures also, which transport tfa| 
mind with adoration, (though they do not tickle the sensei) 
give us a veneration for those virtues that exercise tfaen^ 
selves in sweat and blood. All true goods hold an affiaitf 
and friendship one with another, and they are equal ; hut 
false ones have in them much of vanity ; they are faige and 
specious to the eye, but, upon examination, they want 
weijsrht. Now, thouffh virtues are all alike, they may yet bt 
disting-uished into aesirable and admirable; virtues of pa- 
tience and of delight; but in the matter of common accident% 
there is not any thing w\v\cVv Sa VcmV^ worth either of our 

joy or of our fear. Tor i^^aDii \a \\!s««w^J^^\ Vjw^ \il. 

eerve, but command our aenae^ VTViftX. \% ^^'^^^^^ISti. 
Jow and brutish thingl G\ot^ \a wix«sA^^^ns»\ ~— 



only haid to him that does not reast it :- BopQrstition is a 
finmtic error, that fears whete it should love ; and rudely in- 
vades where it should reverentially worship. Death itself 
is no evil at all, but the common benefit and right of nature. 
There is a great difierence betwixt those things which are 
good in common opinion, and those which are so in truth 
and efiect ; the former have the name of good things, but 
not the propriety: they may befall us, but they do not stick 
to us : and they may be taken away without either pain to 
US or diminution. We may use them, but not trust in them; 
lor they are only deposited, and they must and will fbffake 
u& The only treasure is that which Fortune has no power 
over ; and the greater it is, the less envy it carries along 
with it Let our vices die before us, and let us discharge 
ourselves of our dear-bought pleasures that hurt us, as well 
past as to come ; for they are followed with repentance as 
well as our sins. There is neither substance in them nor 
truth ; for a man can never be weary of truth ; but there is 
a satiety in error. The former is always the same, but the 
latter is various ; and if a man look near it, he may see 
through it Beside that, the possessions of a wise man are 
maintained with ease. He has no need of ambassadors^ 
armies, and castles ; but, like God himself, he does his busi- 
ness without either noise or tumult Nay, there is something 
flo venerable and sacred in virtue, that if we do but meet 
with any thing like it, the very counterfeit pleases us. By the 
help of phiUuofhy the soul fives the slip to the body, and 
refreshes itself m heaven. Pleasures at best are shortlived ; 
but the delights of virtue are secure and perpetual. Only 
we mU6t watch, labor, and attend it ourselves : for it is a 
business not to be done by a deputy ; nor is it properly a 
virtue to be a little better than the worst Will any man 
boast of his eyes, because they tell him that the sun shines 1 
Neither is he presentlv a good man that thinks ill of the 
bad : for wicked men do that too ; and it is perhaps the 
greatest punishment of sin, the displeasure that it gives to the 
author of it The saddest case of all is, when we become 
enamored of our ruin, and make wickedness our study ; 
when vice has got a reputation ; and when the dissolute 
have lost the only good thing they had in their exceea^i^ 
the shame of ofiending. And yet the\eN9^e!6^.'^Aa\^^ ^!ra:t 
cormptkms ia in private ; which, if asvy \>o^7 \»5l V*J*fi^^i^ 
we Mbflold never btive committed. NvYkSt^'fowA^'^''^^*"^ 



in our mind* the idea of some great person, for wIio& inT 
hsve an awfal respect ; and his authority wi]l even comk 
cntte the Tery secret of oar eouls, B.ad icBke us not oqIX^ 
mend aor mbnaers, and purify our very tboughts, but a^ 
good time render ua exemplary to others aud venerable bff 
oQnelveK If Scipio or LEeliua were but in our eye, wHj 
ehould not dais to tranGgreas. Why do we not make oqini 
selves tboi such pereonH aa in whose presence we dare noE^' 



EPISTLE Xn. 

, Se noveltf qfthtHi 
standing the rrabou qj 

Thb nrfiole subject ofnatttn^f^Uoiophi/ fklb under Am 
three heads; tiie heBveDB, tiieaiT, and uie esith. TbalM. 
treats of the nature of the stars, tfieir fbnn and magnitndik 
the subetance of the heavens, whether solid or not, rail 
whether they move of themselvee^ or be moved by an^ d>^t - 
else ; whether the stars be below them, or fixed in dwn 
orbs; in what mauuer the sun divides the season of tin ' 
yeafi and the like. The second part inquires into the nMDB 
of things betwixt the heavens and the earth; as clondi^nu^ - 
enow, tnnnder, and whatsoever the air either does or tiuAuL 
The third bandies matters that hsve a regard to the wtk; 
as the difference of soils, minerals, metals, .plants^ y iow^ ■ 
&c " But these are considerations wholly fi>c«ien ta on, ^ 
purpose, in the nature of them, though they may be cf ivj '. 
proper and pertinent application." There is not any man n 
brutal, and so grovelling, upon the earth, but his soo) ii . 
roused and carried up to higher matters and thouvhts^ Opo 
the appearance of anv new ligbt from heaven. What en 
be more worthy of admiration than the sun and the Stan 
in their courses and glory 1 and ^et so long aa Natare- goea 
on in her ordinary way, there is nobody takes notice of' 
them : but when an^ thing &IIa out beyond expectation and , 
ciiBtom, what a gaiina, ptwaVm^, iBi (^^wstioauig, is than 
presently about It'. thefeo^Xe ro&et\o?fifewfcsA, toi.*^ 
tfteir witB" end ; not BO m^i-i '■'^ *^« ™'^f'''?2j:J^'t^ 
ter as «t the nirotty. -E^en ^'''^^^ •^'* ^^^* '**»'^ 
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know the meaning of it, and what it portends ; and whether 
it be a star or a prodigy : so that it is worth the while to 
inquire into the nature and philosophy of these lights, 
(though not the business of this place) that by discovering 
the reason, we may overcome the apprehensicm of them. 
There are many things which we know ta 6e, and yet we 
know nothing at all of what they are. Is it not the mind 
that moves us and restrains us 1 but whaZ that ruling power 
is, we do no more understand than we know where it isi 
One will have it to be a spirit, another will have it to be a 
divine power ; some onl]j[ a subtle air, others an incorporeal 
being; and some again will have it to be only blood and heat 
Nay, so far is the mind from a perfect understanding of 
other things, that it is still in search of itself. It it not long 
since we came to find out the causes of eclipses : and farther 
exp^ience will bring more things to light, which are yet 
in the dark ; but one is not sufficient for so many discov- 
eries. It must be the work c^ successions and posterity ; and 
the time will come when we shall wonder that mankind 
should be so long ignorant of things, that lay so open, and 
80 easy to be ms^e known. Truth is offered to all ; but we 
must yet content ourselves with what is already found; and 
leave some truths to be retrieved by after ag;es. The exact 
truth of things is only known to Uod ; but it is yet lawfy 
for us to inquire, and to conjecture, though not with too 
much confidence, nor yet altogether without hope. In the 
first place, however, let us learn things necessary ; and if 
we luLve any time to spare, we may apply it to superfluitiesL 
Why do we trouble ourselves about things which possibly 
ma^ happen, and^perad venture not 7 Let us rather provide 
against those dangers that watch us, and lie in wait for ua* 
^o sufiier shipwreck, or to be crushed with the ruin of a 
house, these are great misfortunes, but they seldom happen. 
The deadly and the hourly danger that threatens human life 
is from one man to another. Other calamities do commonly 
give us some warning: the smoke gives us notice of a fire; 
the clouds bid us provide for a storm ; but human malice 
has no prognostic ; and the nearer it is tiie fairer it looks. 
There is no trust to the countenance ; we carry the shapes 
of men and the' hearts of beasts. Nay, we are worse than 
beasts ; for a beast has (»)ly no Teason aX. «^\ Wx. ^^s^& ^"^i^st 
is perverted, and turns his reaaoii tohiaimsc^VVeS. ^&e»A«i^Cs!«X^ 
aJJtlie hurt wbiob they do is out of few ox\i>X'ft!Seft \\wXxb«». 
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takes delight mdevliiGTinffl^oivmkial fl«u^4itfiMi|i^ 
we are in Urom men, we -BBay cniwidto ir owy <ii%f to JhaMi 
and take, care that wa neidMr.do air ioft^ wMmt. ikV 
but human toba tmiUad at the mirfbtCiBMBof ano&r. tfH 
to rejoice at his pranperlty; and it la Ukewiae prddaot^ftr 
bethink ounelTai what we are to do^ and what wa ira'liF 
avoid; by which means we^ ma j keep oinadvea from 
either banned or deoeivedb Tbthmga that most: pi 
one man to do hurt to anothert are hs^ envy* hatred, 
and contempt; but contempt is the sli^test; nay; 
men have betaken themselvea to it xar their aa 
There is no doubt bat he that is conteomed diall be 
upon ; but then his enemy paana over him as noC wntt 
his anger. 



EPISTLE XnL 

EverymanutlieortyUxrofkU ownJtMrttme. Qfjdatioa 

and injustice. 

The dbort of the question betwixt yon and me is itm 
^ Whether a man had better part with himself or soms- 
thinff else that belongs to him ?" And it is easily resolve^ 
in aU competitions betwixt the goods of sense and fiirtniMb 
and those of h<mor and conscience. Those things "aiiidi tB 
men covet are but specious outsides ; and there ia noChiiig 
in them of substantial satisfaction. Nor is l^ere any thiiL 
so hard and terrible in the contrary as th^vulgar imagiBH 
only the word calamity has an ill reputatiqn in the worid: 
and the very name is more grievous than (he thing' 0$^. 
What have I to complain of, if I can turn that to htLppiainm * 
which others count a misery 1 A wise man either repels or I 
elects, as he sees the matter before him, without reanaguj 
the ill which he rejects^ or admiring what he chooeeai Ha^ 
is never surprised ; but in the midst of plen^ he preDares 
for poverty, as a prudent prince does for war in the oeplh 
of peace. Our condition is good enough, if we make the 
best of it ; and out fe\\<dt^ va in our owh power. Tidofp 
that are adventitiona Yo^e no ^^««x \i\pciWBk^C!DaB&.itaiiiai 
to make sure of ^^ Vvap^^^^v\>cMi>Ki^^^^^ 
ahould stand upcm to ^vxw^ii«?^a»s^^^^^> ^«^>^ 
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moet heed to himself when ihe iqpeaks him fairest All the 
advantage she gets upon us is at unawares; whereas he 
that is provided for her, and stands the first shock, carriea 
the day. It is not with common accidents of life as with 
fire and sword, that hum and cut all alike; hut misfortunes 
work more or less according to the weakness or resolution 
of the patient He that grieves for the loss of casual com- 
forts shall never want occasion of sorrow. We sa^ com- 
monly, " that every man has his weak side :" but give me 
leave to tell you, that he that masters one vice may master 
all the rest He that subdues avarice, may conquer ambi- 
tion. It is not for philosophy to excuse vices. The patient 
has little hope of health when the physician prescribes in- 
temperance ; though I know, on the other side, that he that 
does any thing al»ve the ordinary, does but set up himself 
for a mark to malevolence and envy. Where laws are 
neglected, corruptions must inevitably be introduced : for 
the authority of virtue is shaken. And what are laws, but 
only precepts mingled with threats ? With this difference, 
that the former deter us from wickedness, and the latter 
advise us to virtue. A preamble, methinks, derogates from 
the honor of a law, which ought to be short and clear, and to 
command without suffering any expostulation. It is a flat 
and an idle thing, a law with a prologue. Let me only be 
told my duty, and I am not to dispute, but to obey. 

If I have not acquitted myself of my last promise to you, 
know that in all promises there is a tacit reserve ; " If I can, 
if I ought ;'* or, " if things continue in the same state :*' so 
that by the change of circumstances I am discharged of my 
obligation. I know very well the bonds of justice; and 
yet the practices of the world to the contrary. There are no 
greater exactors of faith than the perfidious, no greater per- 
secutors of fi^hood than the perjurious. He that loves 
his neighbor's wife, and fur that very reason because she is 
another man's, locks up his own. Tiie wickedness of other 
men we have always in our eye, but we cast our own over 
our shouldera A worse father chastises a better son: he 
that denies nothing to his own luxury will pardon notfiing 
in another man's. A tyrant is offended at bloodshed ; the 
sacrilegious punishes theft, and the greater part of the 
world quarms rather with the offender than with the 
ofience. It is very rare that either the joy ot tbft V^xii^oX. 
of an estate injunously gotten couUxvueB W^. "^^^ ^ 



together 1^ the eare about Ibe boety, and we pay Jear (br 

thmgB of liRle value. We live and die lugging one anofliet, 
breaking one another's rest ; and our lives are without fruH 
and without pleaeiire. Justice is a natural principle. 1 must 
live thus with my friend, thus with my fcUow-eitizen, thai 
wi^ my companion : and why 1 because it tb just ; not Tor 
design or reward : for it is virtue itself, a.nd nothing else, 
that pieaaea ua. There is no law extant for keeping the 
secrete of a friend, or for not breaking ftilh with an enemy; 
and yet there is just cause of complaint if a body betray i 
trust. If a wiclied man call upon me for money thai I 
owe him, 1 will make no ecruple of pouring it into the 
lap of a common prostitute, if ene be appointed to receiw 
it. For my bueiness is to return the money, not to order 
hint how he shall dispose of it. I most pay it upon demuJ 
lo a good man when it is expedient, aiid to a bod whea ha 
coUb bwit. 



Of mat in JriaiM^ P"V*''t '^ botStif nuiniiM . 

Thxu ue Bome pecnde, that Ef aaj Oiiig vo crat rik 
them, though eft. quality onty fit ffr Thn mr tif i IHlM. i1 
it goiesat a ventore to the ncnrt comer: otben agilfe Mitt 
BuspiciouH, and so otetinately cloBe, that Otty wUl flA0 

Krish thaii trust the best friend they have witn it: tt(|ytfl 
Lh d* them in the wrong ; onlv one is 'the tetter notrtl 
error, and. the other the saf^. Now, ta to the MM tn 
&i(md ; there are manv innocent things wUdi, in tbeir dM 
nature, may seem to be privacies, and wliteh cnitaiii m' 
e*er reputed m; in which caaea there is tdoce etiMgk Ml 
the offices of Merid^ip in the mutual canidanicatiati cfMt 
moHt secret ewes and counsels; but vet we art M to MtM' 
ourselves, that even an enemy should not turn otir kcuow^ 
reproach. Fat an honest man livea not to the WOcUtbi^h 
his own conscience. Thers is a certain aoAmn Of UMt 
and spirit that stsals npon a man ; and, like "kUm er hm 
drawa all tlungB&<ffaum. 'Haraa& V'&«ISjMt eooMlI (I 
tail ftll that hohoum. ■SWL\«B'eBaS.x^a»'a»'«sft%'«(a,>ii*l^ 
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conceal the author : so that it passes from one to another ; 
and that which was at first a secret does presently hecome 
a rumor. For this, and for many other reasons, we should 
set a watch upon our lips ; and attend the more useful and 
necessary work of contemplation. The first petition that we 
are to make to God Almighty is for a good conscience, the 
second for health of mind; and then, of body. There are 
some things which we directly wish for, as joy, peace, and 
the like : some that we pray for only in case of necessity^ 
as patience in pain or sickness, &c. ; others that concern our 
external behavior, as modesty of countenance, decency of 
motion, and such a demeanor as may become a prudent 
man. Many things may be commodious, that is to say, they 
may be of more use than trouble, and yet not simply good. 
Some things we have for exercise, others for instruction and 
delight. These things belong to us only as we are men, but 
not as we are good men. Some things serve to correct and 
regulate our manners ; others to inquire into tlie nature and 
original of them. How shall we know what a man is to do, 
if we do not search into his nature, and find out what is best 
for him, and what he is to avoid, and what to pursue? 
Humanity not only keeps us from being proud and covet- 
ous, but it makes us affable and gentle in our words, actions, 
and affections. We have no precepts from the liberal arts, 
neither for this, nor for sincerity, integrity of manners, 
modesty, frugality, no, nor for clemency itself, which makes 
us as tender of another^s blood as of our own ; and distin- 
guishes men in society from beasts of prey. Some people 
are ever complaining of the iniquity of the times : but let 
no man depend upon the goodness of his cause, but rather 
upcm the firmness of his courage. There may be force or 
bribery ; I would hope the best, but prepare for the worst. 
What if I have served an ungrateful interest, and sufiered 
wrongfully 1 An honest man is more troubled for the injus- 
tice of a severe sentence than for the cruelty of it : and 
that his country has done an ill thing ratlicr than that he 
himself suffers it If he be banished, the shame is not his, 
but the authors of it. He tempers his delights and his af- 
flictions, and says to himself, that if our joys cannot be long, 
neither will our sorrows. He is patient in his own misfor- 
tunes, without envy at the advantages of his neigW>w. ^X>& 
virtue is bolder in the opposition of \\\ l\i\wg^ \i)tftxv\.^Ttt»».N 
itself can be in the imposing of them. TVws "va t^\5cv^t \» '^KCi. 
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you what yoa doflfNid^ tinii yH^ijoaAeiM^ .. G^m 
as yoa have b^gfmiy and make luuite to ba pofbotj; Inft tdka 
notice, that the mipd la tobe now and tiMS imbeiit ; a g)iii 
of wine, a jooraev, a moatfafhl oi^ ftaah air, teMevoailf^biit 
then lliere la a iliffiyme beU^ a ramiwion jmi^ m. wmt 
lution. Witlioiit ezenaae, a ^fil hnmar. mvadea as i aiifl ft 
is remarkable, that msa of brawny anna and broad jktnA' 
ders have oonunflnly weakjunkk - Sane ezerciMMum afapt 
and gentle) and set the bedy rig^t pieaently. But «faa|a«r 
we do, let us return quiddy to the Aind ; m tha^mmfcml 
lie idle. Alittle labor serves it; and it wocIbs in all mtrntm 
in summer, winter, old ag^; nothing hindera it ^toAJ^t 
make it awte valuabll^ it is every day better than aaotiphr 
Not that I would have you perpetual^ ponng vpon a badk 
neither, but allow youiaelf seasuiabfe net^Mtesi and in & 
again. A coach on a walk, does your ioiy ■good.wiikpK. 
interrupting your study ; for you may disoounOi dictate^ ivA 
hear, at the same time. Now, though tite e^rardaes be Jaai- 
able and healthful, yet the masters <)f4^att are for tba aaiA 
part of lewd example : they divide tlvvr livee b^wizt Iha 
tavern and the hot-house; and a swiihming debandijaa 
good day's work with them; But how apt ajre we to set 
bounds to others, and none to ourselves; and to ubauiii 
their warts, when our own bodies are covered with oksenl 
What is more ordinary than for people to reverence and de- 
test the fortunate at the same time, even for dwCJ^MM 
things which they themselves would do if they coidd txlMffl 
might be some hope of our axpendment, if we woold^Mt iqah 
fess our faults ; as a man must be awake that tells his drnpr 
There are some diseases which are absdufialy hopelema) 
past cure ; but they may yet be palliated ; and poiloaoityf 
if it cannot help in (me case, it may in anotbeE. To aaMa 
in a fever, a gentle remission is a degree of health ; api k 
is something, if a man be not perf^tly aoond, to ba jal 
more curable. But we are loth to be at the puna of attead^ 
ing our own business; we lead the life in the woiid»tiia| 
some lazy peofde do in the market, theystand gaping abait 
them, without either buying or selling. We slip our omrta* 
nities; and if thev be not catched m the vary flM^UMf 
are irrecoveraUy kst 
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EPISTLE XV. 

The danger of flattery : and in what eases a man may be 
allowed to commend himself, 

DiEMETRivs was wont to say, "That knavery was the 
ready way to riches ;'' and that the castiDg off of virtue was 
the first step to thriving in the world. Study but the- art 
of flattery, (which is now-a-days sp acceptable, that a mode- 
rate commendation passes for a libel,) study that art, (I say,) 
and you shall do your business without any risk upon the 
seas, or any hazards of merchandizing, husbandry, or suits 
at law. There is not one man of a million that is proof 
a^inst an artificial flattery ; but something or other will 
stick, if we do but give him tJie hearing. Nay, we like him 
well enough, though, we shake him off, and the quarrel is 
busily reconciled. We seem to oppose him, but we do not 
shut the door against him ; or if we do, it is but what a 
mistress will do sometimes upon her servant, " She would 
be well enough content to be hindered ; and take it much 
better yet to have it broke open.'' Beside that, a man lies 
commonly most open where he is attacked. How shamefully 
are great men fawned upon by their slaves, and inured to 
fulsome praises ! when the only business of those that call 
themselves friends is to try who can most dexterously de- 
ceive his master. For want of knowing their own strength, 
they believe themselves as great as their parasites represent 
them : and venture upon broils and wars to their irreparable 
destruction. They- break alliances, and transport them- 
selves into passions, which, for want of better counsels, hurry 
them on to blood and confusion. They pursue every wild 
imagination as a certainty, and think it greater disgrace to 
be l^nt, than to be broken. They set up their rest upon 
the perpetuity of a tottering fortune, until they ccaie at last 
to see the ruin of themselves upon their possessions ; and, 
too late, to understand that their misfortunes and their flat- 
teries were of the same date. There is a sparing and a 
crafty flattery, that looks like plain dealing ; but all flatteries 
are words of course, and he that receives them will ^ve t]\<s^\su 
Naj, let it be never so shameless, a maxi \a>&s& ^\a \ss5sv- 
jgeJ^ though his very conscience gVveB \i\m >i3tk^\i^. ^"^^^^cv 
ebdJJ be troDslated mercy ; extOTUon «Lis\d oYgtcesvow^^^^*^ 
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called Uberali^ ; luet and gluttony, to the higtiett degrea ' 
ijt the world, ehall be magnified foi tempemncs. Now, wbat ' 
hope is there uf his changing for the better that values Gtm- 
■elf far the best of otea already ! The strobe of an Brron 
convinced Alesander that ho was not the son of Jupiter, biA I 
BAorUlman. And thus, upon tJie experiment of. human 
ftailtj, (bould every man Eu.y to himself Am not 1 sad Eome- 
time^ and tortured betwixt hope and fear T Do I not hanker 
after rain pleasures I He that is not yet satitified is not so 
good as he should be. The words of flatterers and parasila 
seldom die in the hearing ; and when tliey have gained id- 
mitteoctulhey grow more and more upon you; and Ehortlj 
they will tell you that virlue, pkilosophg, and justict, ire 
but BflDp^ soundsi let every man live while he may, and 
make the best of the presCDti and not govern himseEfita 
late aa if he were to keep a diary for his father. WUti 
madneas is it to enrich a man's heir and starve himself; ainE' 
to turn a friend into an enemy \ for his joy will be prtqMP 
tioned to what you leave him. Never trouble yourself fir 
these saperUuoua censoia of other men's lives aitd enemin 
of their own ; these pedagogues of mankind are not worth 
four care; These are the people that draw qb Erom «ir 
parents and country, our friends, and other necesaary dntica 
I would neither be deceived myself nor deceive othoi; 
but if a man cannot live withont it, let him cfsninend Uid- 
selC and say thus : " I have applied myself to liberal atodia^ 
though boti) the poverty of my condition and mv ownnaM 
might rather have put me upon the Dudting or my llxtan 
I have given proc^ that all minds are capaUe cf fliiuJaw; 
and have illustrated the obacurtty of my ftmin; by te 
eminencf of my virtue. I have pieserved my fiddi ga d 
extremities, and I have ventured my life toiix. I ban 
never spoken one word contrary to my conscietKei anl I 
have been more sdicitous for my &iend than fbr nmrift 1 
never m^e any base submiraion to any man ; and I Ikn 
never done any thing unworthy of a resoliite and of afi ]n^ 
est man. My mind is raised so much above all dan^CA 
that 1 have mastered all hazards ; and I Men myB^in ttt 
providence which gave me Uiat experiment of my ttittcj 
for it was not fit, meUwuEht, that so ffreat ^ory Aedl 
come cheap. Ntt'j,! Ai4ii'^twsm.'j.tV«s&ii*^*a*hBlb« 
good iaith 8l«>^ Bttfiei ^^,'^''^^>*t*- >*^ii^ 
eromA, without tajVos-w'^'aA^**^''^^^'^'**-"*^ 
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cape the rage of the powerful ; though undmr Caligula, I 
saw cruelties to such a degree, that to be killed outright 
was accounted a mercy. And yet I persisted in my honesty, 
to i^ow that I was ready to do more than die for it My 
mind was never corrupted with gifts ; and when the humor 
of avarice was at the height, I never laid my hand upon any 
unlawful gain. I have Seen temperate in my diet ; modest 
in my discourse ; courteous and affable to my inferiors ; and 
have ever paid a respect and reverence to my betters." After 
all, what I have said is either true or false : if true, I have 
commended myself before a great witness^ my own co7t- 
«ctence ; if false, I am ridiculous without any witness at all. 
Let every man retire into himself; for the old, the young, 
men, women, and children, they are all wicked. Not every 
one only, or a few, but there is a general conspiracy in evil. 
We should therefore fiy the world, withdraw into ourselves, 
and in some sort avoid even ourselves toa 



EPISTLE XVI. 

A general dissolution of manners ; with a censure of cor" 

rupt magistrates. 

The corruption of the present times is the general com- 
plaint of all times ; it ever has been so, and it ever will be 
fio : not considering that the wickedness of the world is al- 
ways the same as to the degree of it, though it may change 
places, perhaps, and vary a little in the matter. One whue 
whoring is in fashion, another while gluttony ; to-day excess 
in apparel, and more care of the bod^ than of the mind ; to- 
morrow comes up the humor of scomng ; and afler that, per- 
chance, a vein of drinking ; when he shall be accounted the 
bravest man that makes himself the veriest beast. This 
prostitute looseness of manners makes way for sedition and 
cruelty^ Under Tiberius, the pla^e of your dilators or 
informers^ was worse than any civil war. It was an age 
wherein the words of men in their cups, the «\aa^\xsBKRR3^!&- 
railJeriefl^ and ingenuous freedoms oi coxiN^\«»2C\wv^ ^«^^ 
made capital: when it was dangexoxiB \«)ae\tfsi\e.'^N-i^2£v^^ssv:^ 
proGtable to be vicious ; and not onV^ VW ^vr^^ \ss3^.^^s 
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itaelf, was bolh commended and preferred ; for all inadleiioafl^ 
when they come to be exemplary, they pretend to be law- 
ful. Authority in sin is an incentive to it: and it is at 
least an excuse, if not a warrant, to trans^ess after great 
example. Beside that, we are prone enough to do taxam 
even of ourselves, without either a leader or a companica 
But it is a malevolent sort of comibrt, that which men takt 
in tlie number of the wicked. 

The worst of all is, that whereas in other cases, the peo- 
ple are ashamed of their errors, in that of life they are do* 
lighted with them, and so become incurable. The pilot 
takes no pleasure in runnhig upon a rock ; nor the physiciaa 
in the death of his patient; nor the advocate in the loss of 
his client's cause : but on the other side, the criminal r^ 
joices in his uncleanness, in his ambition, and in his thcA; 
and never troubles himself for the fault, but for the mi8ca^ 
riagc. He makes infamy the reward of lewdness, and 
values himself upon his excellency in ill-doing. The ques- 
tion is, who shall be most impious ; we have every day 
worse appetites and less shame. Sobriety and conscience 
arc become foolish and scandalous things; and it i^ half the 
relish of our lusts that they are committed in the face of the 
f<un. Innocency is not only rare, but lost ; and mankind is 
entered into a sort of confederacy against virtue : to say no- 
thing of intestine wars, fathers and sons in league against 
one another, poisoned fountains, troops in search of the ban- 
ished and proscribed, prisons crammed with worthy men, 
cities demolished, rape and adultery authorized, public per- 
juries and frauds, a violation of common faith, and all the 
bonds of human society cancelled. Adultery is tlie ready 
way to wedlock, and marriage to a single life again; lei 
parting is one condition of it: for they divorce to mariTt 
and they marry to be divorced. That wliich they often talk 
and hear of, they easily do. What shame can there be of 
incontinence, wlicn modesty is become a reproach; and 
when it is the mode of every wife to provide herself a gal- 
lant or two beside her husband ? It is an idle thing to think 
of ever converting those people that find both advantage and 
reputation in their wickedness. 

Would any man cveic \\a.\G \Tft\v.^\wed tl\at Clodius should 
Imvc come off by Wibery fet ^^\i^wOtvYcv^>iJcNfe N^SSa vi^ ^^e«a^ 
and profaning the public nov^^ fex V\ij «^X^^^ ^^ w^>^^!^^ 
Bui the judges weie cotixx^\.e^\ wx^ ^^"^^^^^ H,x>i^^««««, 
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bat with the bodies of young men and women : 80 that his 
absolution was fouler than his crime ; the bribe was adtd' 
tery as well as the offence; and he had no way to be safe 
till he had made his judges like himself. *' Name the woman 
you have a mind to,'^ says he, '* and you shall have her : and 
when you have committed the sin, condemn it if you dare. 
Appoint the time and the place, and she shall be ready far 
you." Nay, the practice was so gross that the bench desired 
a guard of the senate to secure them from the people. Be- 
fore the sentence was given he was an adulterer, in the 
manage of the cause he was a pander, and his way of es- 
caping punishment was fouler than the offence tiiat de- 
served it. A lust that spared not the altar, and perverted 
justice upon the very seat of judgment The question was, 
"Whether an adulterer should escape unpunished 1" and 
the resolution was, That "without being an adulterer he 
could not be secure." Nor is it likely that their conversa- 
tion was one jot honester than their sentence ; these things 
have been done, and will be done. Discipline and fear may 
restrain the license of the people ; but it is not to be thought 
that they will ever be good of their own accord. But let 
us not yet speak of luxury and dissolution as the vice? of 
the a^e, which in truth are only the vices of the men. The 
practices of our times are moderate compared with those, 
when the delinquent pleaded not guilty to the bench, and 
the bench confessed itself guilty to the delinquent ; and 
-when one adultery was excused by another. In those 
^ays it passed for great piety not to be very impious. He 
that gave most carried the cause ; and it is but according 
to the laws of nations for him that buys to sell. And it is 
to be noted, that a man may be as covetous of getting what 
lie intends to squander away as if he were to hoard it up. 
The contempt of poverty in others, and the fear of it in our- 
^selves, unmerciful oppressions, and mercenary magistrates, 
«re the common grievances of a licentious government 
'The baths and the theatres are crowded, when the temples 
and the schools are empty ; for men mind their pleasures 
more than their manners. All vices gain upon us by the 
promise of reward ; avarice promises money, luxury sensual 
satisfaction, ambition promises preferment and. ys^^x. ^^::c!i^ 
jt is no excuse to say that a man \a ivoX Ne:t^ csw^\.^^'^\ "^ 
nttle amhitiouB, choleric, inconstaxil, VaaX£v3\;iWi&^ ^^'^'^^ 
He bad better have one great vie© 1\mixi a. s«vr^ '^^^^ \oj 
^nea We say commonly, that a fool Ywa i^\ «*«^»' ^ "^ 
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in him; that is to say, he is free from none; bat tliey do 
not all appear ; and he is more prone to one than to anotoer. 
One is given to avarice, another to luxury, a third to wan- 
tonness ; but we are not yet to ask the Stoics if Achilles be 
a coward, Aristides unjust, Fabius rash, Mucius a tnitar, 
Camillus a deserter. We do not say, that M inces are in 
all men, 93 some are in some partumlars. 



EPISTLE XVn. 

The original of all men is the same ; and inrtue is tke 
only nobility. There is a tenderness due to servants. 

It is not well done to be still murmuring against Natme 
and Fortune, as if it were their unkindness that makes you 
inconsiderable, when it is only by your own weakness tliAt 
you make yourself so : for it is virtue, not (pedigree, thit 
renders a man -either valuable or happy. Philosophy does 
not either reject or choose any man for his quality. Socrates 
was no patrician^ Cleanthes but an under-gardener ; neither 
did Plato dignify philosophy by his birth, but by his good- 
ness. All these worthy men are our progenitors, if we will 
but do ourselves the honor to become their disciples. The 
original of all mankind was the same : and it is only a clear 
conscience that makes any man noble : for that derives even 
from Heaven itself. It is the saying of a great man, that if 
we could trace our descents, we should find all slaves to 
come from princes, and all princes from slaves. But Fortune 
has turned all things topsy-turvy in a long story of revolu- 
tions. It is most certain that our beginning had nothing be- 
fore it: and our ancestors were some of them splendid, 
others sordid, as it happened. We have lost the memorials 
of our extraction ; and, in truth, it matters not whence we 
came, but whither we go. Nor is it any more to our honor, 
the glory of our predecessors, than it is to their shame, the 
wickedness of their posterity. We are all of us composed of 
the same elements*, 'wVv^ b\vo\\V^ vj^ ^Joaxv \tvlue ourselves 
upon our nobility of bVooA, «ls "\^ ^^ ^«tvi wa\. ^^ ^1 xi& ^s^ 
if we could but recover out eNK^e^^^'N ^xsX. ^W>«^ «^ 
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of ansa and ftmilies. For a man to spend his life in pursuit 
of a title, that serves only when he dies to furnish out an 
epitaph, is below a wise man's business. 

It pleases me exceedingly to understand, by all that come 
out of your quarters, that you demean yourself humanely 
and tenderly towards your servants. It is the part of a wise 
and a good man, to deal with his inferior as he would have 
his superior deal with him ; for servants are not only men, 
but a kind of humble friends ; and Fortune has no more 
power over them, than over their masters ; and he that duly 
considers, how many servants have come to be masters, 
and how many masters to be servants, will lay no great 
stress of argument either upon the one or upon the other. 
Some use their servants worse than beasts, in slavish at- 
tendances betwixt their drink and their lusts: some are 
brought up only to carve, others to season ; and all to serve 
the turns of pomp and luxury. Is it not a barbarous custom 
to make it almost capital for a servant only to cough, sneeze, 
eigh, or but wag his lips while he is in waiting : and to keep 
him the whole night mute and fasting? Yet so it comes to 
pass, that they that dare not speak before their masters, will 
not forbear ttdking of them ; and those, on the other side, 
that were allowed a modest freedom of speech in their mas- 
ter*8 entertainments, were most obstinately silent upon the 
torture, rather than they would betray them. But we live 
SB if a servant were not made of the same materials with his 
master, or to breathe the same air, or to live and die under 
the same conditions. It is worthy of observation, that the 
most imperious masters over their own servants, are at the 
same time the most abject slaves to the servants of other 
masters. I will not distinguish a servant by his office, but 
by bis manners. The one is the work of Fortune, the other 
or Virtue. But we look only to his quality, and not to his 
mcrrit Why should not a brave action raUier dignify the 
condition of a servant, than the condition of a servant lessen 
a Inrave action ? I would not value a man for his clothes or 
degree, any more than I would do a horse for his trappings. 
What if he be a servant? Show me any man that is not 
So, to his lusts, his avarice, his ambition, his palate, to his 
t|neen; nay, to other men's servants; and we are all of us 
'servants to fear. Insolent we are maxLY ^^ >^^ ^ Vv^;sc&!&.\ 
senile and despised abroad ; and TiOfne w^ xMst^\>sj^^Na^ 
trampled upon than those that hav^ gotVeai.Xffl^^^^^ ^E^tks 
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•ffiroDli liy loflbriiiff tfaem. Wliit naltiii il 

masten we have wSen it k Int one dwoy t «lti|-wk0» 
ever contenuit that iapeilMl^fle^let bi»iai«fean be oM 
80 many. That man n oidy flee, not whom FortoiMliMlii^ 
2«<t2e power over, but over whom ahe haaiuMie mi Mi wllk^ 
state of liberty la an ineetiniaUle goodt whan we denre»» 
thing that'ia either aineffluoaa or vidoDBL Thej am- aaai 
that are made fiv biiraen» and not the nobler eoit of faoiHK 
In the dvil wars betwixt Gcaar and Pompej, the quartm 
was not, who ahoidd be slaves or free, but vdm ehooli ba 
roaster. Anibitumiatfaesamethinf in private that it iaai 
puUic; and the dattes are eflfectualfy the aame betwiit litt 
master ofa kingdom and the master ef a fiumily. AnlweiM 
treat aome servants kindly because they an wcNEtfajft eod 
others to make them so; so, on the otfier lidei I wodld have' 
a servant to reverence his master; and lather to love baa 
than fear him. Some there are that think tbie too litfla te 
a master, thoogfa it is all that we pay even to God himaiif 
The body ofm servant may be bought and aoUy but his mind 
isfrea 
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We are morejtut to men than to God. Qflife ami ie&tk, 

of good and evil. 

It is without dispute, that the loss of a friend is ooe af 

the greatest trials of human frailty ; and no man is so mneh 

exalted above the sense of that calamity as not to be afibet* 

ed witib it And yet if a man bear it bravdly, they eiTf 

'*He has n6 pAise of piety or good-nature in nim;** if ha 

sink under it, they call him effeminate : so that he liee both 

ways under a reproach. Aod what is the gromad of the 

trouble, I beseech you, but that he mig^t have lived knger 

in respect of his years; and in effect that he onght to have 

done so in regard of his usefulness to the world 1 I cannot 

but wonder to see men that are really just and temperate in 

all their dealings with men^ and in business, so exoeedim^ 

to forget themselvee in tos ysfioX- ^M\.^^\A:^^YaL«xease 

of thia error, the faiiitigB cS Jtie ^^^^^^^^^J^J^^S^ 

tompany. For even tboee ^5^^^* «» VJoa^aw*. wac«spi»Bii| 
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conscientious toward men, are yet unthankful and injurious 
to Providence. 

It is not the number of days that makes a life long, but 
the full employment of them upon the main end and purpose 
of life ; which is the perfecting of the mind, in making a 
man the absolute master of himself. I reckon the matter of 
age among external things : the main point is, to live and 
die with honor. Every man that lives is upon the way, and 
must go through with his journey, without stof^ing till he 
comes at the end : and wheresoever it ends, if it end well, 
it is a perfect life. There is an invincible fkte that attends 
all mortals ; and one generation is condemned to tread upon 
the heels of another. Take away from ^ife the power of 
death, and it is a slavery. As Caligula was passing upon 
the way, an old man that was a prisoner, and with a beard 
down to his girdle, made it his request to Cesar that he 
might be put to death. • " Why," says Cesar to him, " are 
you not dead already ?" So that you see some desire it as 
well as others fear it; and why not? when it is one of the 
duties of life to die, and it is one of the comforts of it too; 
for the living are under the power of Fortune, but she has 
no dominion at all over the dead. How can life be pleasant 
to any man that is not prepared to part with iti or what 
loss can be easier to us than that which can never be missed 
or desired again? I was brought by a defluxion into a 
hopeless consumption, and I had it many times in my thought 
to deliver myself from a miserable life by a violent death; 
but the tenderness I had for an aged and indulgent father 
held my handn; for, thought I to myself, it will be very 
hard for my father to be without me, though I could most 
willingly part with myself. In the case of a particular 
disease, a physician may propound a remedy ; -but the only 
remedy, for all diseases, is the contempt of ddath. (Though 
I know too, that it is the business of a lo% life to learn 
that lesson.) 

Oh ! the happiness of distinguishing good from evil in the 
works of Providence ! But instead of raising our thoughts 
to the contemplation of divine matters, and inquiring mto 
the original, the state and appointed issue of created nature, 
we are digging of the earth, and serving of our avarice ; 
neglecting all the good things that are so frankly ofiered us. 
How great a folly and madness \b it foi xdexi ^k^^x^^^xss.^^ 
Mnd in the bands of death akeaj^y « ^ ^^rXj^s^ ^€>x\fs^n^ 
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and to euiy tfaeir imlKtkm nd doiMi to: tto 
fied! For whosoever 10 tainted with tiioie lijiliiitil WgM 
tites can never have «noagh either of nior*^-«- i*«-«-i*5f ■». 
is a remarkahle thiaff, tut amon^'Uioei 
happinesB in sense, they are the nrait BMserahWttat ^_ 
to be happiest The riches of Natnre ere the^AMSt-pracioil 
treasures. What has any nna to desire more tiiaa to iM 
himself from cold, hanger, and thirst ? Ith not the qoMCily^ 
but the opinion, that gtyvems in this caae, ^That IgadneivW 
be little which is enough ; nor does any man aiMxiiiat 4iii 
to be much which is too little.** The benefite of JVmMjI^ 
are so far comfortable to us as we enjcyy them wi^voot la^bjgw 
the poflsessioB of ourselvesT Let us paige onr minds, mi 
follow Nature; we shall otherwise be stifl either f^tamgm 
craving, and slaves to accident& Not that there la-aigf 
pleasure in poverty; but it is a great felicity fiir a hmui te 
bring his mind to be contented even- in that state whidi 
fortune itself cannot make worse. Methinks our mnndi 
with ambition and profitable employments are somewniA Mkl 
those we have with our mistresses; we do. not hate thei^ 
but wrangle with them. In a word, betwixt those things 
which are sought and coveted, and yet complained oC tw 
those things which we have lost, and pretend thift we ean* 
not live without, our misfortunes are purely voluntary ; ud 
we are servants, not so much by necessity as by choioa 
No man can be happy that is not free and fearless; and no 
man can be so but he that by philosophy has got the bettar 
of Fortune. In what place soever we are, we shall ftii 
ourselves beset with the miseries q£ human nature ; some 
without us, that either encompass us, deceive us, or ibiil 
us ; others within us, that eat up our very hearts in tfat 
middle of solitude. And it is not yet, as we imagine, thil 
Fortune has long arms; she meddles with nobody thatdoef 
not first lay hold upon her. We should keep a distaaee^ 
therefore, and withdraw into the knowledge c^ Nature and 
of ourselves. We understand the origijMd of things the 
order of the world, the circulation of the seasons, the co tti l w 
of the stars, and that the whole frame of the universe (eo^ 
the earth excepted) is but a perpetual motion. We kngsp 
the causes of day and night, of ught and darknew, hat it if 
at a distance : let ub ditecX oox thou^ts then to that placs^ 
where we shall see a\\ neaxet Wxv^. KsA. >x >a ^ofttliie 
hope neither that makea a V^afe tswii xs»^^afcft ^ >^%^^i^ 
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of death, because death lies in his way to heaveo ; for the 
soul of a wise man is there beforehand : nay, if there were 
nothing after death to be either expected or feared, he would 
yet leave this world with as great a mind, though he were 
to pass into a state of annihilation. He that reckons every 
hour his last, a day or an age is all one to him. Fate is 
doing our work while we sleep ; death steals upon us insen- 
sibly, and the more insensibly, because it passes under the 
name of life. From childhood, we grow up without perceiv- 
ing it to old age ; and this increase of our life, duly con- 
sidered, is a diminution of it. We take death to be before 
us, but it is behind us ; and has already swallowed up all 
that is past; wherefore make use of the present, and trust 
nothing to the morrow, for delay is just so much time lost. 
We catch hold of hopes and flatteries of a little longer life, 
as drowning men do upon thorns or straws, that either hurt 
us or deceive us. You will ask, perhaps, what I do myself 
that preach at this rate. Truly I do like some ill husbands, 
that spend their estates and yet keep their accounts ; I run 
out, but yet I can tell which way it goes. And I have the 
fate of ill husbands too another way ; for every body pities 
me, and nobody helps me. The soul is never in the right 
place so long as it fears to quit the body. Why should a 
man trouble himself to extend life, which at best is a kind 
of punishment ; and at longest amounts to very little more 
than nothing? He is ungrateful that takes the period of 
pleasure for an injury ; and he is foolish that knows no good 
but the present. Nay, there are some courses of life which 
a man ought to quit, though with life itself, as the trade of 
killing o^ers instead of learning to die himself. Life itself 
is neither good nor evil ; but only a place for good and evil ; 
it is a kind of tragic comedy. Let it be well acted, and no 
matter whether it be long or short. We are apt to be mis- 
led by- the appearances of things, and when they come to us, 
reoommended in good terms, and by great example, they 
will impose many times upon very wise men. The mind 
is ncfVer right but when it is at peace within itself, and in- 
dependent upon any thing from abroad. The soul is in hea- 
ven even while it is in the flesh ; if it be purged of natural 
corruptions, and taken up with divine thoughts, and whether 
any body sees us, or takes notice of us, it matters not, Vvt- 
tue will of itself break forth, though iveNet «i mwOsv^^fiMs^ 
be taken to Bapprees it. And it is a\\ oivft vA^sJiJciKt *-*.>» 
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known or iMt; bat after •^■■hr.kiNPtfvw, will do wiMt 
when we are deed, end hieiiMriliia of the Yflnentiqa fSm 
allow 08. He that ia wke will oom^pnto tlie ooodSlita i^ 
humanity, and oontntct the inhjeet (mi of hie joyia'aiid ftim 
And it is tkne weU tpeatno to abate of,tii94Nie ml hsinfef 
likewise diminish the. other, ^tiuapraieitieehewilleqaii 
to understand how diort, bow imoertaiD, and how safc 
many of those thngs are vrbidn we arewoot to fear. Wbtii 
I see a sploidid hme, or a glittering train, I look npon it 
as I do npon conrts^ whieb are only the.acbools of avari^ 
and ambition ; and they are at best bbt a pomp^ wfadk u 
more for. show than poasoaajpo. Beside that, great gooip. 
are seldom .long-li?ed; and uiat is theflurast fkuuitj wlm 
is of the diortest growth. 



EPISTLE XDL 
Of true courage, 

m 

*' FoRTrniDB is'' properly **the contempt of all haardi^ 
according to reason ;** though it be commonly and pronui' 
cuously us^ also, '*for a contempt of all hasards, evea 
without or against reason :" which is rather a daring and a 
brutal fierceness than an honoiable coiirage. A brave naa 
fears nothing more than the weakness of TOing affected wttk 
popular glory. His eyes are not dazzled either with goldcr 
steel ; he tramples upon all the terrors and fiflories of Fat- 
tune ; he looks upon himself as a citizen and soldier of the 
world ; and, in despite of all accidents and oppoaitioos, be 
maintains his station. He does not only suffer, but conrt, the 
most perilous occasions of virtue, and those adventures v^ieb 
are most terrible to others ; for he values himself upon ex- 
periment, and is more ambitious of being reputed good than 
happy. Mucins lost his hand with more honor than ha 
could have preserved it : he was a greater conqueror withoBt 
it than he could have been with it; for with the very atnmp 
of it be overcame two kings, Tarquin and Porsenba. Rntilia 
followed CottamtoVwn\«S^meut; she staid, and she retuiiwi 
with him too ; and aoosi «So^^ ^^ V2^V\xii^wn»3bSMl ao mneb 
as shedding a tear : «^ «w»^ *^»a\aaRfc ^\tfa 
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baniBhment, and of her prudence in his death. This (says 
Epicurus) is the last and the blessedest day of my life, when 
he was ready to expire in an extreme torment of the stone. 
It is never said of the 300 Fabii that they were overcome^ 
but that they were slain; nor of Regulus, that he was 
vanquished by the Carthaginians, but that he was taken. 
The Spartans prohibited Si exercises where the victory 
was declared by the voice and submission of him. that was 
worsted. When Phaeton begged of Phcsbus the govern- 
ment of the chariot of the sun for one day, the poets make 
him so far from being discouraged by his father's telling 
him of the danger of the undertaking, and how he himself 
had much ado to keep^his seat for fear, when he looked 
down from the meridian, that it proved a spur to his im- 
portunity. ** That is the thing," says Phaeton, ** Uiat I would 
be at ; to stand firm in that difficulty where Phoebus himself 
trembles." Security is the caution of narrow minds; but as 
fire tries gold, so does difficulty and hazard try virtuous men. 
Not but that he may be as valiant that watches upon the 
tower as he that fights upon his knees ; only the one has 
had the good fortune of an occasion for the pro(^ of his 
resolution. As some creatures are cruel, others crafty, and 
some timorous ; so man is endued with a glorious and an 
excellent spirit, that prompts him not so much to regard a 
safe life as an honest Providence has made him the master 
of this lower world, and he reckons it his duty to sacrifice 
his own particular to the advantage of the whole. And yet 
there is a vast difference even in the same action done by a 
brave person and by a stupid ; as the death of Cato was 
honorable, but that of Brutus was shameful. Nor is it death 
itself that we recommend for glorious ; but it is a glorious 
thing to die as we ought Neither is it poverty, banishment, 
or pain, that we commend ; but the man that behaves him- 
seli bravely under those afflictions. How were the gladia- 
tors contemned that called for quarter, and those on the 
other side fiivored that despised it ! Many a man saves his 
life b^ not fearing to lose at ; and many a man loses his life 
by beinff over-smicitous to save it We are many times 
amid of dying by one thin?, and we come to die by another. 
As for example, we are threatened by an euemYi «»sA ^^ 
die by a pleurisy. The fear of dealVi «q\»x^% tk5\ ^^'Qossr 
Mngs that we fear. To bear it with coi\«X»iic?j , ^^ ^^>^^ 
compute, that whether our lives be \oag ot »\vat\-,\\. ^^^ 
aJltoa point; aoaie hours we lose •, nvY»X SS xJiafc^ ^^^^ "^"^ 
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monlhH, jeara^ what roatlerH it, if I never arrive at thi'. 
which I ffluet certain1<r part with when I have it? IJfe ii 
but one point of flying lime, and that which ia to come is no 
more nine llian that whlcli is past And we have this fin 
OUT comfort too, that wlio»ever now fcura death, will some 
time or other come to wish iL If death bo troublesoine oi 
terrible, Ae fault ie in us, and not in death itself. It ibu 
-great nuLdoesa for a man to fear that which he ie not to fbd, 
as that which he ie not to suffer ; the difference lies in the 
manner of dying, and not in the issue of death itself. Ii 
WHS a more inglorious deith to be smothered with perfume 
than to be torn W pieces with pincers. Provided my miad 
be not sick, I shall not mni;h heed my body. I am prepared 
for my lost hour, without tormenting myself when it wiB 
come. It is hetwixt the Stoics and othtr philosophen,ta 
betwixt men and women ; they are both equally aecemaj 
for society ; only the one is bom for government, and tha 
other tar subjection. Other sects deal with their diacipla 
OS plausible physicians do with their patients; they flUIV 
and humor them ; whereas the Stoics go a bolder way IS 
work, and consider rather their profit than their pleaatire. 
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Let no man presume to advise others, that has not first 
given good counEol to himself, aud he may then pretend to 
help his neighbor. It is, in short, as hard a matter to gife 
good counsel as to tales il ; let it, however, be agreed be- 
twixt the two parties, that the one designs to coakt ■ 
benefit, and the other to receive it Some people scorn U 
be taught ; others are asliamed of it, oa they would be of 
going to school when they are old; but it is nerer too laU 
to learn what it is always necessary to know ; and it is no 
aha/nc to learn Bo\(^Tlg«3•«Ra.l¥\?,wlIK.TO.,^icso^,'^».^a«,^,BD 
Jono-as we live. VJ\\eii«i.'j tQ:TO^\BB.m»&™wM-y«M«.« 
est^t^, we have x«=S^^^^^^^,%^^w^S:^ 
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orders of our mind ? No man lives but he that applies him- 
self to wisdom; for he takes into his own life \h% supple- 
ment of all iNifit a^es. It is a &ir step toward happiness and 
Tirtue, to delight in the conversation of good and of wise men ; 
and where t^stt cannot be had, the next point is, to keep 
no company at all. Solitude affords business enough, and 
the entertainment is comfortable and easy ; whereas public 
offices are vexatious and restless. There is a great difference 
betwixt a life of leisure and of laziness. When people will 
express their envy of a man in a happy condition, they will 
say, "He lives at his ease ;*' when in tnith the man is dead 
alive. There is a lorijg Itfe, and there is a Umg death; the 
former when we enjoy the benefits of a right mind, and 
the other when the senses are extinguished, and the body 
dead beforehand. He that makes me the master of my own 
time, and places me in a state of freedom, lays a great 
obligation upon me. As a merchant that has a considerable 
fortune abroad, is more sensible of the blessing of a fair 
wind and safe passage, than he that has only ballast or some 
coarse commodity in the vessel ; so that man that employs 
his privacy upon thoughts divine and precious, is more 
sensible of the comfort of that freedom tiian he that bends 
his meditation an ill way. For he considers all the benefits 
of his exemption from common duties, he enjoys himself 
with infinite delight, and makes his gratitude answerable to 
his obligations. He is the best of subjects, and the happiest 
of men ; and he lives to Nature and to himself. Most men 
are to themselves the worst company they can keep. If they 
be good, quiet, and temperate, they are as good -alone as in 
company : but if otherwise, let them converse with others, 
and avoid themselves ; but he that has made himself ^ood 
company, can never be too much alone. Many a ship is 
lost in the harbor, but more in the ocean; as many an 
h<Hiest man is condemned, but more guilty. This, however, 
IB certain, he that cannot secure himself in privacy, shall 
be much more exposed in public. That which the world 
calls felicity is greedy itself, and exposed to the greediness 
of others. Prosperity, like a fair gale upon a strong current, 
carries a man in a trice out of the very sight of peace and 
quiet ; and if it be not tempered and related, it is so iSur 
mm easing us, that it proves an oppression to us. A btu^ 
and a fortunate man m the world, calls many men hif 
friendsi that are at most but his guests. And if people €L<Kk 
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to him, it 11 but as ^my&oto^tbnBtaaM^wMdt ^k&f k0k 

ezbauft and tnnibla. .^. ^ 

What greater alaveiy can there be thaa tibat of |KfaMM 
in this verv reapeet, that tfaej are cbaiknd to Ifaeir paHi^aBl 
caoDot make tfaemaelfea leas 1 All thair Irorda ana actioM 
are descanted apoD, and OMUle pnUie diaooiirae ; ant tlMn 
are many things altowaUe to a private man that are not ft 
for a governor. I can walk idfibei- wImtB I pleaaa^ vitknt 
a sw«d» without fisar, and without oampaaj ; wtaoDBMl # 
prince moat be armed in paaaai and cauot wiCb <%riy 
quit his goards; IVittone hu him in eoatbdy : « train baarii 
him whoever he goea, and thare ia no making ^^ 
escape. He is little better than nailed to hi0i)kyoe> and R 
is the perfection of his misery that he cannot galeaa. Hacn 
no more conceal himaelf than the ann in the finnamaaftx 
whereas his subjects may go and come, change hafaito aai 
humor, without being taken, notice o£ Serritode la the All 
of palacea, the splendor of a crown draws all mtn'« ayii 
upon it When Cnsar iqpeaks, the whole world beam Ui 
voice, and trembles at his displeasure; and where it fidla 
it shakes whatsoever is near it His lips are the orades of 
the people, and government is the cement t^iat binds then 
together; but still he that is master of many is the servant 
yet of more. The power, it is true, of all things belongs to tht 
prince, but the property to particular persons ; and the sane 
thing may be both yours and mine in several respecta. Wt 
cannot say that a son or a servant has nothing, because a 
master or a father may take it away if he will ; or that ht 
cannot give willingly, because they may hinder it, whether 
he will or not ** This is power and true dominion ; ani 
not to rule and command,- when we may do it when wt 
please.'' The strength of a prince is in the love of his people; 
for there is nothing so -great but it must itself perish, wbea 
it is become the common safety that it should be sa Tyrants 
are hated because they are feared : and because they aia 
hated, they will be feared. They are rendered odious to 
posterity, and they had better never been born, than to 
stand upon record far the plagues of mankind. Miserable 
is that people where their very keepers are their execn- 
tioners. And it ia not vn axmed tyranny neither, but the 
unarmed vices of avaj\c^ axA cosng ,^^^^ cs(i^£e&.\A We most 
afraid of. Some vJ"A\Ii6letl^^«^^o^»J9.^'i^^>iy8^ 

but will Bhrink •BA^««^^«^^«^^-C^n^^ 
were under the toao. o\ a. ^k^^vx. 
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hinder me from lancing and probing, because of the cries 
and groans of the patient. Every man should have a moni' 
tor at his elbow to keep him from avarice, by showing him 
how rich a man may be with a little : from ambition, by 
representing the disquiets and hazards that accompany 
greatness ; which makes him as great a burden to others as 
he is to himself. When it comes to that once, fear, anxiety, 
and weariness, make us philosophers. A sickly fortune 
produces wholesome counsels ; and we reap this fruit from 
our adversity, that it brings us at last to wisdom 

Now, though clemency in a prince be so necessary and 
80 profitable a virtue, and cruelty so dangerous an excess; 
it is yet the office of a governor, as of the master of an 
hospital, to keep sick and mad men in order, and in cases of 
extremity, the very member is to be cut off with the ulcer. 
All punishment is either for amendment or for example, or 
that others may live more secure. What is the end of 
destroying those poisonous and dangerous creatures, which 
are never to be reclaimed, but to prevent mischief] And 
yet there may be as much hazard in doing too much as too 
little. A particular mutineer may be punished, but when 
the whole army is in a revolt, there must be a general par- 
don. The multitude of offenders is their security and 
protection ; for there is no quarrelling with a public vice, 
where the custom of ofiending takes away the sname of it; 
and it js not prudent neither, by many punishments, to show 
a city that the wicked are so much the major part : beside, 
that it is as great a dishonor for a prince to have many 
executions, as for a physician to have many funerals. Shall 
a father disinherit a son for the first offence ? Let him first 
admonish, then threaten, and afterward punish him. So 
long as there is hope, we should apply gentle remedies; 
but some nations are intractable, and neither willing to 
serve, nor fit to command; and some persons are incor- 
rigible toa 
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EPISTLE XXL 

The two blesnngB of life are a Bound body and m quki 
mind. The extravagance of the Roman luxury: fftk 
moderatMu and simplicity of former timee 



Epiocsiw makee the two blesaingB of lift to be a 
body and a quiet mind; which is only a compendioiii I6dii» 
tion of human felicity to a state of heaUk and dtvktm. 
The way to be happy is to make vice not only oidioiifl^ bol 
ridicQlouSy and every man to mind his own bastness; fer In 
that torments himself for other peq[)le's mialbrtunes sImJI 
never be at rest A virtuoos life most be all of a pieces and 
not advanced by starts and intervals, and then to go oa 
where it left; for, tiiis is losingr of gpround. We are to 
press and persevere ; for the main' difficulties are yet-le 
come. If I discontinue my course, when shall I come to 
pronounce these words % lama conqueror. Not a oonqnem 
of barbarous enemies and savage nations; but I have sub- 
dued avarice, ambition, and tliose lusts that have subjected 
even the greatest of conquerors. Who was a greater tlmi 
Alexander, that extended his empire from Thracia to the 
utmost bounds of the East? but yet he burnt Persepolis it 
the request of a prostitute^ to gratify his lust. He overcama 
Darius, and slew many thousands of the Persians; but yel 
he murdered Calisthenes, and that single blot has tarnished 
the glory of all his victories. All the wishes of mortalfl^ 
and all the benefits which we can either give or recmvSi 
are of very little conducement to a happy life. Those 
things which the common people gape alter, are transitoiy 
and vain ; whereas happiness is permanent : nor is it to be 
estimated by number, measure, or parts ; for it is ildl and 
perfect I do not speak as if I myself were arrived at that 
blessed state of repose ; but it is something yet to be on the 
mending hand. It is with me as with a man that is creep- 
ing out of a disease ; he feels yet some grudgings of it, he 
is every foot examining of his pulse, and suspects every 
touch of heat to be a relic of his fever. Just at that 
rate I am jealoua of nvyselfl The best remedy that I know 
in this case is to go on ^\\)ti c»Q&!^«ci^^ «sA \ff:^ ^ 1m 
misled by the errota o? oXSmh^^^- WSa-w^^^oct^sKi 
ners as with oiu beeMbBS VX. '» ^ ^««««^ ^ ^we^afcx^ 
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aoatement of vice, as it is a degree (^health, the abatement 
of a fit. 

Some place their happiness in wealth, some in the liberty 
of the body, and others in the pleasures of the sense and 
palate. But what are metals, tastes, sounds, or colors, to 
the mind of a reasonable creature ) He that sets his heart 
upon riches, the very fear of poverty will be grievous to 
him ; he that is ambitious, shall be galled with envy at any 
man that gets before him : for, in that case, he that is not 
first is last I do not speak against riches neither ; for if 
they hurt a man, it is his own folly. They may be indeed 
the cause of mischief, as they are a temptation to those that 
do it Instead of courage, they may inspire us with arro- 
gance ; and instead of greatness of mind, with insolence ; 
which is in truth but the counterfeit of magnanimity. What 
is it to be a prisoner, and in chains ? It is no more than that 
condition to which many princes have been reduced, and out 
cf which many men have been advanced to the authority of 
princes. It is not to say, '* I have no master ;" in time you 
may have one. Might not Hecuba, Croesus, and the mother 
of Darias, have said as much ? And where is the happiness 
of luxury either, when a man divides his life betwixt the 
kitchen and the stews ; betwixt an anxious conscience and 
nauseous stomach? Caligula, who was born to show the 
world what mischief might be done by concurrence of great 
wickedness and a great fortune, spent near j£10,000 sterling 
upon a supper. The works and inventions of it are prodi- 
gious, not only in the counterfeiting of nature, but even in 
surpassing it The Romans had their brooks even in their 
parlors ; and found their dinners under their tables. The 
mvllet was reckoned stale unless it died in the hand of the 
guest : and they had their glasses to put them into, that they 
might the better observe all the changes and motions of them 
in the last agony betwixt life and death. 80 that they fed 
their eyes before their bodies. " Look how it reddens," says 
one ; " there is no vermilion like it Take notice of these 
veins; and that same gray brightens upon the head of it. 
And now he is at his last gasp: see how pale he turns, and 
all of a color." These people would not have given them- 
eelves half this trouble with a dying friend ; nay, they would 
leave a father or a brother at his last. Yioxw Vo eTv\fcT\a.\^^^;«>^ 
selves with the barbarous spectacle oi axi eii^vtviv^^'^. p^^ 
that which enhances the eateem of everj ^^'^>'^ C^JLjju 
of it: insomuch that water itself, v^YucVk o^l^^.^o^^ ^ 
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tous, is expoeed to eale in their conservatories of ice Ud 
snow. Nay, we are troubled that we cannot buy breath, 
light, and ihftl we hare llie air itaelf gratis, as if our cod- 
dftiona were evil becaaae Nature has left Boinetbing to a 
in common. But luxury contrives ways to set a price npoo 
the most necessary and communicable benefits in nature: 
even thoee benefits which are tree to birds and beasta, u 
well as to men, and serve indifferently tor the uae of llie 
most alugg^ish creatures. But how comes it that fonntaja- 
water is not cold enoug'h to serve us, unless it be bound np 
into ice! So longas the Btomach is sound. Nature dischargts 
her l\irctiona without trouble; but when the blood cornea 
to be inflamed with excess of wine or meats, simple waUf 
is not cold enoug'h to allay that heat; and we are forced b 
inalie use of remedies; which remedies themeelveB are vicfs. 
We heap suppers upon dinner?, and diniiers upon suppen, 
without inteimiEsion. Good God ! how easy is it to tjueuch 
B sound and an honest thirst! But when the palate is grown 
callous, we tasCs nothing; and that which we take fiirlhirab 
is only the tags of a fever. Hippocm.tiiB delivered it as an 
apkorirm, that " women were never bald nor gouty, but in 
one singular case," Women have not altered their nature 
since, but they have changed the course of their lives; Ibf, 
by taking the libertiea of men, they partake as well of their 
diseases as of their wickedness. They sit upas much, dnak 
as much; nay, in their very appetites they are masculiiie 
too; they have lost the advantages of their sex by thea 

Our ancestors, when they were free, lived either in cava 
or in arbors ; but slavery came in with gildings and witb 
marble, 1 would have him that comes into my house laka 
more notice of the master than of the furniture. The goHen 
age was before architecture : arts came in with luxury, and 
we do not hear of any philosopher that was either a loct- 
tmith or a painter. Who was the wiser man, think yog, : 
he (hat invented a saw, or the other who, upon seeing a boj 
drink water out of the hollow of hie hand, brake his pitcher, 
with this check to himself; " What a fool am I, to trouble \ 
myself with superfluities!" Carving is one man's trader 
cooliing is another's-, only he is more miserable that teachee 
it for pleasure than he ttiaV \eaina\^fet ■w«j;»i\'c). U wh 
luxury, not philoBOphy,\iai.t mN^oIsi tfti-so** ^-"^v'* 
»»Iac4 ; wh«e, ta ca«. oS tmv\ '^'^^'^.'Si^^^'^J^ 
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only pamper our lusts, but provoke them ; as if we were to 
learn the very art of voluptuoiisDess. What was it but 
avarice that originally brake the union of society, and 
proved the cause of poverty, even to those that were the 
most wealthy ? Every man possessed all, until the world 
came to appropriate possessions to themselves. In the first 
a^e Nature was both a law and a guide, and the best 
governed ; which was but according to Nature too. The 
mrgest and the strongest bull leads 3ie herd ; the goodliest 
elephant ; and among men too, in the blessed times of in- 
nocence, the best was uppermost They chose governors 
for their manners, who neither acted any violence nor suf- 
fered any. They protected the weak against the mighty; 
and persuaded or dissuaded as they saw occasion. Their 
prudence provided for their people; their courage kept 
them safe from dangers; their bounty both supplied and 
adorned their subjects. It was a duty then to command, not 
a government. No man in those days had either a mind to 
do an injury or a cause for it. He that commanded well 
was well obeyed ; and the worst menace the governors could 
then make to the disobedient, was to forsake them. But 
with the corruption of times, tyranny crept in, and the 
world began to have need of laws ; and those laws were 
made by wise men too, as Solon and Lycurgus, who learned 
their trade in the school of Pythagoras. 



EPISTLE XXIL 

Man is compounded of soul and body; and has naturaUu 
a civil war toithin himself. The difference betwixt a life 
<j^ virtue and a life q/* pleasure. 

These is not so disproportionate a mixture in any 
creature as that is in man, of soul and body. There is in- 
temperance joined with divinity, folly with severity, sloth 
with activity, and uncleanness with puritv: but a good 
sword is never the worse for an ill scabbard. We arc 
moved more by imaginary fears than truths ; for truth has 
a certainty and foundation ; but, in the other, we are exposed 
to the license and conjecture of a distracted mind; and our 
enemies are not more imperious than our pleasurea We 



those pleasures tbat bring the greater part of ' 
to our end. Our passiona ate notbing eke but 
allowable motirais of the miod ; sudden and eag 
br frequeocj and neglect, turn to a, disease; ( 
tion brings ua Rrst to a cough, and then to a ph 
are carried up to the heavens and down again in 
by turns, eo long as we are governed by our afli 
not by virtue; passion and reason are a kind o 
within us ; and as the one or the other has d( 
are either good or bad. So that it should be oi 
the worst mixture may not prevail. And thev 
Kite the chain of causes and effects, one U) onotw 
Tiolent passion and a SuctuatiiNi or wambling ol 
there is such a difference as betwixt the agitatia 
and the nauseous eicknesa of a calm. And thi 
of them their symptoms too, as well as our 
tempera: they that are troubled with the fallin 
know when the fit is coming, by the cold of tl 
parts, the dazaline of the eyes ; the failing of tb 
the trembling of the nerves, and the giddiness ol 
so that every man knows his own disease, and . 
vide against it. Anger, love, sadness, fear, may 
the countenance, and so may the virtues too. 
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service of virtue, and how dear we pay for our vices ! The 
sovereign good of man is a mind that subjects all things to 
itself, and is itself subject to nothing : his pleasures are 
modest, severe, and reserved ; and raUier the sauce or the 
diversion of life than the entertainment of it It may be 
some question, whether such a man goes to heaven, or 
heaven comes to him : for a good man is influenced by God 
himself and has a kind of divinity within him. What if one 
good man lives in pleasure and plenty, and another in want 
and misery? It is no virtue to contemn superfluities, but 
necessities : and they are both of them equally good, though 
under several circumstances, and in different stations. Cato 
(the censor) waged war with the manners of Rome; Scipio 
with the enemies. Nay, bating the very conscience of virtue, 
who is there that, upon sober thoughts, would not be an 
honest man, even for the reputation of it. Virtue, you shall 
find in the temple, in the field, or upon the walls, covered 
with dust and blood, in the defence of the public. Pleasures 
you shall find sneaking in the stews, sweating-houses, pow- 
dered, and painted, &c. Not that pleasures are wholly to 
be disclaimed, but to be used with moderation, and to be 
made subservient to virtue. Grood manners always please 
us ; but wickedness is restless, and perpetually changing ; 
not for the better, but for variety. We are torn to pieces 
betwixt hopes and fears; by which means Providence 
(which is the greatest blessing of Heaven) is turned into a 
mischief Wild beasts, when they see their dangers, fly 
from them ; and when they have escaped them they are 
quiet : but wretched man is equally tormented, both with 
things past and to come ; for the memory brings back the 
anxiety of our past fears, and our foresight anticipates the 
future ; whereas the present makes no man miserable. ** If 
we fbar all thin^ that are possible, we live without any 
bounds to our miseries." 
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We abtue Ooi*$ ftfetftuM andjhun ClaNl tnfd ^ 

MeiZitoKofit MNm i^ Somfv iif «0^^ "'■*'^ 

«o2attoiM fls^oin^ tilcm. IMctik %$ Uie$mne ihiiw^ nW 
vMiy Meoertteomet; onfytM ore more maM4<%^ 
denit thai we are noi ttted to. C* 

Tnaax m nothing bo prafifafale but it may bo _ 
an injary« Without the uae of the totmb, how^^bonlij 
do for eommerool Beside that* they keep the air sweet |^, 
healthfbl, and bring seasonable nins upon tiie earth. J^^i 
never the intent ^ Providence that they sboold be -fff 
ployed far war and devastatkai; and yet that is a great """^ 
of the use we nnke of them; pursuing one haasaxd thn 
another. We expose onrselvee to tempeets and to 
without so much as the hope of a'sepulchre. And. aU 
might be borne too^ if we only ran these risks in onierjif 
peace; but when we have escaped so many rocks and Ml 
thunder and storms, what is the fruit of all our labor aii 
terror? It is only war; to bum and ravage, as if the eili 
were not large enough for the scene of our destrastiflK 
whereas we might live and die at ease, if we had a mind % 
it ; and draw out our lives in security. Why do we press ^ 
own dangers then, and provoke our fates? What do fS 
look for? only death ; which is to be found every whera. t 
will find us in our beds, in our chambers; bi^t wheresoeM 
it finds us, let it find us innocent What a madness isi 
to pursue mischief; to fall foul upon those we do not kwnr; 
to be angry without a cause ; to overrun whatsoever ii 
in our way; and, like beasts, to kill what we have m 
quarrel to? Nay, worse than beasts, we run great haauA 
only to bring us to greater. We force our way to mk 
without any regard either to God or man. But in all ttdi 
without any cause of complaint, we abuse the benefits of Goi 
and turn them all into mischief^. We dig for gold ; we leavi 
the light, and abandon the courses of a better nature : v 
descend where we find a new position of things ; hideoi 
caves, hollow and hanging rocks, horrid rivers, a deep til 
perpetual darkneea, andi noX. ^^owt the apprehension em 
of hell itself. How YitVJto tww> «eA\«s^ \s»:xst!issysit!so^^ 
those things that mem 'v«xVisa»tat m^^Qafc-ssw^^^^^Mast^irt 
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But to pass from those hazards that we may avoid to others 
which we cannot : as in the case of earthquakes. 

In what condition can any man be safe when the world 
itself is shaken, and the only thing that passes for fixed and 
unmovable in the universe trembles and deceives us? 
Whither shall we fly for security, i^ wheresoever we are, 
the danger be still under our feet Upon the cracking of 
a house every man takes himself to his heels and leaves all 
to save himself; but what retreat is there where that which 
should support us fails us ; when the foundation not only of 
cities, but even of the world itself, opens and wavers 1 
What help, or what comfort, where fear itself can never 
carry us off] An enemy may be kept at a distance with a 
wall; a castle may put a stop to an army; a port may 
protect, us from the fury of a tempest ; fire itself does not 
tbllow him that runs away from it : a vault may defend us 
against thunder ; and we may quit the place in a pestilence; 
there is some remedy in all these evils ; or, however, no 
man ever knew a whole nation destroyed with lightning. 
A plague may unpeople a town, but it will not carry it 
away. There is no evil of such an extent, so inevitable, so 
greedy, and so publicly calamitous, as an earthquake; for 
ijt does not only devour houses, ^milies, or single towns, 
but ruins whole countries and nations, either overturning 
or swallowing them up, without so much as leaving any 
footstep or mark of what they were. Some people have a 
greater horror for this death than for any other : " to be 
taken away alive out of the number of the living !" As if 
all mortals, by what means soever, were not to come to the 
same end. Nature has eminently this justice, that when 
we are all dead we are all alike. And it is not a pin matter 
whether I be crushed to pieces by one stone or by a whole 
mountain ; whether I perish by the fall of a house or under 
the burden of the whole earth ; whether I be swallowed up 
alone or with a thousand more for company. What does it 
signify to me the noise and discourse that is made about my 
death, when death is everywhere, and in all cases, the 
same? We should therefore arm ourselves against that 
blow that can neither be avoided nor foreseen. And it is 
not the forswearing" of those places that we €s\^ xofe;^^^ 
with earthquakes that will do our \)us\t\esa', fee VJcvet^Na'^^ 
place that can be warranted against \hem. N^XnssX* SS. ^^ 
Barth be not yet moved, it is stm mo\a>o\e'. fot ^\^^^ 
body of it lies under the same law, and ex^ase^ \o ^^^^ 



oily Mms IjUt at one time, and sDmB at anotlier. Ai ilji 
in gnat ciaea, where all the bQoaes are subject to raia 
tbongfa they do not all felt K^ethcr ; so in the body of t^B 
Muth; DOW tliii pnrt TbIIe, and then that. Tyre wuiiiv- 
merlr anUect to earth<)UakeB ; in Asia twelve cities veft 
amllowu up in a aie;ht ; Acliaia and Maceilonia han \ai 
theii toni^ and now Campognia. The ra.te gt>eB round, ud 
strike* at laat where it has a great while paased by. It fklli 
out ofUner) it la true, in Eoihe places than in others, but M 
plBce ia totally free and exempt. And it is not onlymei, 
bat dtiesi eoaata ; nay, the ^ores, and the very set itaett 
that mdhn under the ilominion i^ Fate. And yet we hc 
■0 vain aa to ptomise ourselves some sort of adBuraoee it 
tbe gooda or Porlune, never considering, that the vwj 
(Tonlid.W« aland upon is unetable. And it is not tbe fttilt)' 
of thlior that piece, but tbe quality of every spot of it: ti> 
ntjt oat indi of it ta bo compacted as not to admit muj 
cnitM of ita revtilution ; and though the bulk of tbe earn 
remain eatire, the pnrta of it may yet be broken. 

There ia not any thin^ which can promiee to itself i 
lasting quiet; and it. is no smnll comfort to us, the rerljiintj 
of our fate: for it ia a folly to fear where there ia a remedy 
He that troubles himself sooner than be needs, grievea men 
also than is necessary ; for the same wetiknesa that maka 
him anticipate hb misery, makes htm enlarge it too. "ttti 
wise forti^ tbemeelves by reason, and fi»ls by despait 
That saying which was applied to a conquered J»rty eodM' 
fire and aword, might have been spoken to all manltiiA 
" That man is in some sense out of danger that is oat <f 
hope." He that would fear nothing should consider, that if 
be fear any thing, he must feareveiy thing. Our *erymM! 
and drink, sleepmg- and waking, without measure, are hurt- 
ful to US. Our bodies are nice and wealc ; and a smaU mat- 
ter (Iocs their work. That man has too huh an ojnnitm eT 
himself that ia only afraid of thunder anil i^ eartbquakeL 
If be were conscious of his own inBnnitiea, he woaM ta 
much fear the being choked with his own phlegm. WbM 
do we see in ourselves that heaven and earth afaoald jouk 
in a distemper to procure our dissolution, when the ripnitf 
of a hang-nail ia Huf&cient to dis^tcb us < We are aftaii 
of inundations fiomtlieeeB,'H"tie^»^«»«<«-«\o*s"-«ii.sp 

gimnd for B«r of thoirf", «•>''«'** "*"" 
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of the earth, and the rages of the sea, when yet we carry 
death in our own veins, and it is in hand in all places, and 
at all times. There is nothing so little but it is of force 
enough to bring us to our last end ; nay, so far should we be 
from dreading an eminent fate more than a vulgar, that, on the 
contrary, since die we must, we should rather rejoice in the 
breathing of our last under a more glorious circumstance. 
What if the ground stand stil! within its bound, and with- 
out any violence? I shall have it over me at last; and it is 
all one to me whether I be laid under that, or that lay itself 
over me. " But it is a terrible thing for the earth to gape, 
and swallow a man up into a profound abyss !" And what 
then] is death any easier above ground? What cause have 
I of complaint, if Nature will do me the honor to cover me 
with part of herself] Since we must fall, there is a dignity 
in the very manner of it, when the world itself is shocked 
for company. Not that I would wish for a public calamity; 
but it is some satisfaction in my death that I see the world 
also to be mortal. 

Neither are we to take these extraordinary revolutions 
for divine judgments : as if such motions of the heavens, and 
of the earth, were the denouncings of the wrath of the Al- 
mighty: but they have their ordinate and their natural 
causes ; such as, in proportion, we have in our own bodies ; 
and while they seem to act a violence, they suffer it. But 
yet, for want of knowing the causes of things, they are 
dreadful to us ; and the more so, because they happen but 
seldom. " But why are we commonly more afraid of that 
which we are not used to ]" Because we look upon Nature 
with our eyes, not with our reason ; rather computing what 
she usually does than what she is able to do. And we are 
punished for this negligence by taking those things to which 
we are not wonted to be new and prodigious. The eclipses 
of the sun and moon, blazing stars and meteors, while we 
admire them we fear them, and since we fear them because 
we do not understand them, it is worth our while to study 
them, that we may no longer fear them. Why should I fear 
a man, a beast, an arrow, or a lance, when I am exposed 
to the encoimter of greater dangers 7 We are assaulted by 
the more noble part of Nature itself; by the heavens, by 
the seas, and the land. Our business is therefore to defy 
death, whether extraordinary or common. No matter for 
the menaces of it^ so long as it aaka ixo moi^ csklxA^^caa^'^^.. 
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itself will lata from ns, and every pettj accidetft flftn^ 
fille UB. He tfaat contemne death, what does he care to 
either fire or water; the very diaBolulion of the univereel 
or if the earth should open andei him, and show him all the 
eecrets of the internal pit, ho would look down witboBt 
tttiuhle. In the place that we ate all of us to go to, there 
are no earthquakes or tbaoder-claps, no tempeatuoua scbb, 
neither war aor pfetilence. " Is it a aniBll matter t why do 
we fear it then 1 Is it a sreat matter ? let it rather once 
fall upon UB than always hang over ua.'" Why should I 
dread my own end, when I know that an end 1 mifet have, 
and that all created things aie limited 1 
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A dUcovTse of Goif a provlileace in Ois iDisfbrtanea gfgooi 
men in thU leorld, and in Ihe prosperity of the wickM, 
Yoc are troubled, I perceive, tbat your servant ia mn 
away from you ; but I do not hear yet that you are eitfier 
robbed, or strangled, or poisoned, or betrayed, or accnaed, 
by him; 60 that you have escaped well in comparison with 
your fellowa. And why ehould you complain, then, espe- 
cially under tie protection of so gracious a Providence, as snf- 
feve no man to he miserable but by his own fault? Nor is this 
a subject worthy of a wiee man's consideration. Advenitf 
indeeii ia a ternble thing, in sound and opinion, and that is 
all. Some men are buiiehed and Etript of their estates; 
others, again, are poor in plenty (which is the basest sort of 
beggary.) Some are overborne by a popular tumult, tbil 
breaks out like a tempest, even in the highest security of a 
calm ; or, like a thunder-clap that frights all that are new 
it ; there is but one struck, perhaop, but the fear extends to 
all, and aSbcts those that may sufier as well as tboae that 
do. As in the discharge of a piece only with powder, H ii 
not the stroke but the crack that frights the birds. Adver- 
sity, I will grant you, is not a thing to be wished, no more 
than war; but if it be my lot to be torn with the stona, 
broken upon the wheel, or to receive wounds or nuaini " 
shall be my prayeT, UraX \. ma^beai my ibrtune ss beco 
Q wise and an honoA. tmh. N^e to wA 'pv^ fet ^arte 
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but for patience ; not for war, but for generosity and courage 
in all the extremities of a war, if it happen. Afflictions are 
but the exercise of virtue ; and an honest man is out of his 
element when he is idle. It must be practice and patience 
that perfect it Do we not see how one wrestler provokes 
another 1 and if he find him not to be his match, he will 
call for somebody to help him, that may put him to all his 
strength. 

It is a common argument against the justice of Provi- 
dence, in the matter of reward and punishment, **The mis- 
^rtune of good men in this world, and the prosperity of the 
wicked :" but it is an easy matter to vindicate the cause 
of the gods. There are many things that we call evil, 
which turn very often to the advantage of those that suffer 
them ; or at least for the common good, whereof Providence 
has the greater care. And farther, they either befall those 
that bear them willingly, or those that deserve them by 
their impatience under them : and, lastly, they come by di- 
vine appointment ; and to those that are good men, even for 
that very reason, because they are good. Nor is there any 
thing more ordinary than for that which we feared as a 
calamity to prove the foundation of our happiness. How 
many are there in the world that enjoy all things to their 
own wish, whom God never thought worthy of a trial 1 If 
it might be imagined that the Almighty should take off his 
thought from the care of his whole work, what more glo- 
rious spectacle could he reflect upon than a valiant man 
struggling with adverse fortune 1 or Cato^s standing upright 
and unmoved under the shock of a public ruin? "Let the 
whole world," says he, " ^1 into one band, and let Cesar 
encompass me with his legions b^ land, bis shipping at sea, 
and his guards at the gates, Cato will yet cut out his way ; and 
with that weapon that was untainted, even in the civil war, 
give himself that liberty which Fate denied to his country. 
Set upon the great work then, and deliver thyself from the 
clog of thy humanity. Juba and Petreius have already done 
the good office one for the other, by a generous concurrence 
of resolution and fate ; but Cato is above example, and does 
as much scorn to ask his death of any man as his life." 
With what joy did this great man contemplate immortality, 
when he took his book and his sword together, and in cold 
thoughts dispatched himself! Let this suffice of Cato, w hpBg, 
virtue Providence made use of to w^ ^V&l ^'^^\«if'^ 



or Die eartii. Ilia couraoe look delight in, and sought for, 
IB of hazard ; Keeping' liis eye Blill upon tie cnj. 



without valuing the difficiilIieB of the passage. The su£fe^ 
ance is one part of the glory; and thotigh one man niay 
escape without wounda, yet he is still more reverend and 
Temarfcahle that comes off bloody. The malice of-gteit 
men is grievous, you will say, and yel he EUpported the op- 
poeitiouE of Pompey, Csesar, and Crassus. Is it troublesome 
to be repulsed 1 Vsliaius was preferred before him. Pro* 
pertty shows a man bnl one part of human nature. Nohodf 
knows what such a mnn is good for; neither in Inith does 
he understand bimBelf for want of e\periment. Temporal 
happiness is for weak and vulgar minds; but the subduing 
of public teirars is a work that is reserved for more gene- 
rous spirits. Cukmity ia the touchstone of a brave mind, 
that resolves to live aod die free, and mocter of itself The 
combatant brings no metal into tbe field that was never 
battered : he that has lost blood, and yet keeps his Etomach ; 
he that has been iinilcr his enemy and worsted, and yet 
comesouBgiiin.nnd gathers heart from his tnisfortunea; teat 
is the man of hope onJ courage. 

But is it not a very unjust and a rigorous file that good 
men should be poor and friendless 1 AIT this is no more than 
the natural work of matter and form. Mean souls are 
meanly principled ; but there goes more to [he making op 
of a brave man, that is to work out his way through difficuTtieB 
and storms. We are condemned to terrible encountent; 
and because we cannot, according to the course of Nature, 
avoid them, we have focultles given us that will enable m 
to bear them ; or, at the worst, to have a retreat ; if we will 
not tight, we may fly. So Ihat nothing is made more euj 
to us, than that which is most necessary to us, to die. No 
man is kept in the world against his will; but adversity it 
the better for us all: for it is God's mercy to show the 
world their errors, and that the things they fear and covet, 
are neither good nor evil; being the common and promis- 
cuous lot both of good men and bad. If thev were good, 
only the good should enjoy them ; and if bad, only the wicked 
should suffer them. One man is taken away in & ecuffle 
&r a wench, and anothw m U%& defewie of his couDtry j snd 
weUnd silver and go\dbQtti\tn.\ETO"^ciiTA"™'ii«i*js«v 
Now, to show you that ttve -iv^w ^V«ai\^^j»;M^ 
imaginiafBnA extrav»e«av\ »a vv « xA«&>a-^,V -»».«»- 



a wise man to tremble, to turn pale, nay, and to groan too, 
and to sufier all the affections of his bodily sense, provided 
that he keep his mind firm and free from submission to his 
body ; and that he does not repent of his constancy (which 
is in itself so ^eat a virtue that there is some authority 
even in a pertinacious error. If the body be brought by ex- 
ercise to the contempt of bruises and wounds, how much 
more easily then may the mind be fortified against the as- 
saults of Fortune ; and though, perhaps, thrown down and 
trode upon, yet recover itself] The body must have meat 
and drink, much labor and practice ; whereas the food and 
the business of the mind is within itself, and virtue main- 
tained without either toil or charge. If you say, that many 
professors of wisdom are wrought upon by menaces and 
mischiefs ; these, let me tell you, are but proficients, and not 
as yet arrived at the state of wisdom ; they are not strong 
enough to practise what they know. It is with our dispo- 
sitions as with our clothes ; they will take some colors at 
one dipping, but others must be steeped over and over before 
they will imbibe them. And so for disciplines, they must 
soak and lie long before they take the tincture. No man 
can receive an injury, and not be moved at it ; but yet he 
may keep himself free from perturbations: and so far from 
being troubled at them, that he may make use of them for 
the experiment and trial of his virtue; keeping himself still 
moderate, placid, cheerful, and safe in a profound quiet, and 
fixed in his station. " But if a wise man cannot be poor, 
how comes it that he is many times without either meat, 
drink, clothes, or lodging? If only fools are mad, how comes 
it then that wise men have their alienations of mind, and 
talk as idly in a fever as other people ?" It is one thing, the 
receiviner of an iiyuiy, and another thing, the concealing 
of an indignation for it ; it is the body in this case that su^ 
fers, (which is the fool's part) but not the mind. That man 
is never the worse pilot that by foul weather is forced be- 
hind his busines& When a ship springs a leak, we do not 
presently quarrel either with the mariners or with the ves- 
sel ; but some to the pump, others into the hold, to keep the 
ship above water. And if we cannot absolutely master it, 
we must still work on, for it is then a great point gained, if 
we can but keep it at a stay. Some men are strangely tran»- 
poirted at the insolence of the porter that refuses to let them 
into a great man's house : they forget tl».^ \bi^ ^sysi. ^ ^ i 
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prison is not more strictly guarded than that of a palaoei' 
He that has business must pay for his passage, and sweeten 
him, as he would do a churlish cur with a sop. That which k 
to be sold is to be bought ; he is a weak man that rates him^ 
self according to the civility of a slave. Let him have a 
reverence for himself, and then no matter who despises him. 
What if he should break his staff, or cause his master to turn 
him away, or to correct him ? He that contends supposes an 
equality : and even when he has got the better of him, ad- 
mits that there was one. What if he should receive a blow? 
Cato (the greatest man of his age) did not only forgive it, 
but forget it 

It is not to say that this or that is tolerable to a wise 
man, or intolerable. " If we do not totally subdue Fortune, 
Fortune overcomes us." It is the foundation of a happy 
life for a man to depend upon himself; but an absolute tran- 
quillity of mind, and a freedom from errors, must be the 
business of another world. 



EPISTLE XXV. 

A toise and a good man is proof against all accidents of 

Fate, 

The book you promised me is now come to my hand ; 
and I opened it with an intent to read it over at leisure. 
But when I was once in, I could not lay it down again until 
I had gone through with it. At present I shall only tell you 
that I am exceedingly pleased with the choice of the subject; 
but I am transported with the spirit and gentleness of it You 
shall hear farther from me upon a second reading ; and you 
need not fear the hearing of the truth, for your goodness 
leaves a man no place for flattery. I find you still to be one 
and the same man, which is a great matter, and only proper 
to a wise man ; for fools are various : one while thrifty and 
grave, another while profuse and vain. Happy is the man 
that sets himself right at first, and continues so to the end. 
All fools, we say, are mad men, though they are not all of 
them in Bedlam. We find some at the bar, some upon the 
bench, and not a few even in the senate itself. One man*8 
folly is sad ; anotkier^B, Yi^ii\iaisx\ «i\j\^\kYtd is busy and im- 
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pertinent A wise* man carries all his treasure within him- 
self: what Fortune gives she may take ; but he leaves no- 
thing at her mercy. He stands firm, and keeps his grouijid 
against all misfortunes, without so much as changing coun- 
tenance. He is free, inviolable, unshaken ; proof against all 
accidents, and not only invincible, but inflexible. ^ long as 
he cannot lose any thing of his own, he never troubles him- 
self for what is another's. He is a friend to Providence, and 
will not murmur at any thing that comes to pass by God's 
appointment. He is not only resolute, but generous and 
good-natured, and ready to lay down his life in a good cause ; 
and for the public safety to sacrifice hi^ own. He does not 
so much consider the pleasure of his life as the need that the 
world has of him ; and he is not so nice neither as to be 
weary of his life while he may either serve his wife or his 
friends. Nor is it all that his life is profitable to them, but it 
is likewise delightful to himself, and carries its own reward ; 
for what can be more comfortable than to be so dear to 
another, as for that very reason to become dearer to himself? 
If he lose a child, he is pensive ; he is compassionate to the 
sick, and only troubled When he sees men wallowing in 
infamy and vice : whereas, on the other side, you shall see 
nothing but restlessness ; one man hankering after his neigh- 
bor's wife ; another in pain about his own ; a third in grief 
for a repulse ; another as much out of humor for his suc- 
cess. If he lose an estate, he parts with it as a thing that 
was only adventitious : or if it was of his own acquiring, he 
computes the possession and loss ; and says thus to himself, 
I shall live as well afterward as I did before. Our houses 
(says he) may be burnt or robbed ; our lands taken &om us; 
and we can call nothing our own that is under the dominion 
of Fortune. It is a foolish avarice that restrains all things to 
a propriety, and believes nothing to be a man's own that is 
public : whereas a wise man judges nothing so much his own 
as that wherein mankind is allowed a share. It is not with 
the blessings of Provitlence as it is with a dole ; where eveiy 
man receiveis so much ahead ; but every ma!f there has all. 
That which we eat, and either give or receive with the hand, 
may be broken into parts ; but peace and freedom of mind 
are not to be divided. He that has first cast ofi^ the empire 
of Fortune, needs not fear that of great men ; for they are 
but Fortune's hands ; nor was any man ever broken by ad- 
versity that was not first betrayed by prosperity. " But what 
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agnifi«» py]oic»hy,**^oi| wiUmf, ^ if those he & AMf^ 
we b« g^tremod by Fortwe^ or aom* offemUiig 
For eertfLiotiai aje wicbliMrci^^ c^ tbfw it ii» j^ 
against uoc^rtuntias. If wb»t I aluiU do ia»i iMlWi^ 
aTreadv deterini^ed, what vm ot phUbaoafqrf* Ye% 
use; RHT, taking all thia for gjM^ pnlloBdphjr inal 
and advisea us to obey Qod, aad to mow him williqglf )# 
oppose Fortune naeokit^y, 8Ad to beai all acddeutaL ' *' t 
Fate is an irrevocable, aa mviaciUe, aad an niiifiiiimniliia 
decree ; a necessity of aU things and actions ju caw afm 
eternal appointment Lihe the eourae of a river, h WtMd 
forward, without contradictioo or delay, in an iiiriaiiiMi' 
flux, where one wave poshes on another. He knowe fiUk 
of God that imagines it may be controlled. Tbeito M-iiB 
changing of the purpose even of a wise man ; ibr he ioii 
beforehimd what will be best for the fiitmwu £b>w nM 
more undiangeable then is the Almigh^^ to when all 
futarity is always present ! ^ To what end then ia it, jTVlrti 
be inexorable, to onbr up prayers, and sacnfioes, any ftrlhw 
than to relieve the scruples and the weakneea of ndd|j^ 
minds?" My answer is, first. That the gods take nto deligiiik 
in the sacrifices of beasts, or in the images of gold andaflm, 
but in a pious and obedient wilL And, secondly. That hf 
prayers and sacrifices, dangers and afflictions may be sobM" 
times removed; sometimes lessened; other whiles defened: 
and all this without any offence to the power or nec essitv 
of Fate. There are some things which Provkience baa Icn 
so far in suspense, that they seem to be (in a manner) oondi* 
tional ; in such sort, that even appearing evils may, upon 
our prayers and supplications, be turned mto goods^ winch 
is so far from being against Fate, that it is even a part ef 
Fate itself. You will say, ** That either this shall eooM to 
pass or not If the former, it will be the same thinff if we 
do not pray: and if the other, it will be tbe same tmoir if 
we do.*' To this I must reply, that the propositian irue, 
for want of the middle exception betwixt the one and ti|B 
other. This will be, (say I) that is, if there shall taq 
prayers interpose in the case. But then do they olgect, on 
the other side, that this very thing also is necesBaiT : fir it 
is likewise determined by Fate either that we diaU pray oc 
not. What if I should now grant you, that there itf a fitte 
also even in our very prayers; a determinatioa that we 
shall pray, and that therefore we shall pray 1 it ia 
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that a man shall he eloquent; hut upon condition that he 
apply himself to letters; by the same fate it is decreed that 
he shall so apply himself, and that therefore he shall learn. 
Such a man shsJl be rich if he betake himself to navigation: 
but the same fate -that promises him a great estate appoints 
also that he shall sail, and therefore he puts to sea. It is the 
same case in expiations ; a man shall avoid dangers, if he 
can by his prayers avoid the threatenings of divine ven- 
geance : but this is part of his fate also that he shall so do, 
and therefore he does it. These arguments are made use of 
to prove, that there is nothing left to our will, but that we 
are all overruled by fatalities. Wlien we come to handle 
that matter, we shall show the consistency of free-will with 
fate, having already made it appear that notwithstanding 
the certain order of Fate, judgments may be averted by 
prayers and supplications, and without any repugnancy to 
Fate ; for they are part even of the law of Fate itself. You 
will say, perhaps, " What am T the better for the priest or 
the prophet 1 for whether he bids me sacrifice or not, I lie 
under the necessity of doing it*' Yes, in this I am the 
better for it, as he is a minister of Fate. We may as well 
say that it is matter of fate that we are in health : and yet 
we are indebted for it to the physician ; because the benefit 
of that fate is conveyed to us by his hand. 



EPISTLE XXVI. 

All things are produced out of cause and matter ; of Provi- 
dence; a brave man is a match for Fortune. 

I HAD yesterday but the one-half of it to myself: my dis- 
temper took up the morning, the afternoon was my own. 
My first trial was, how far I could endure reading : and 
when I saw I could bear that, I fell to writing ; and pitched 
upon a subject difiicult enough, for it required great atten- 
tion : but yet I was resolved not to be overcome. Some of 
my friends coming in, told me that I did ill, and took me 
oa : so that from writing we passed into discourse, and 
made you the judge of the matter in question. The Stoics, 
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Jou know, will have all Ihinga 
Bud matter. Tho mailer is doll . . ■ , . 

Bny thing, but not capable of doing any tiling itself. 
wuae is thnt power that fonna the matter this or . 
■way at pleasure. Some thing there must be, of which 
every tlung is made; and then there muEt be a workmui 
to form evfliy thing. All art is but an imitation of nntiire: 
and that which I Epcok in general of the world holda in the 
case of every parlicolnr pereoa As, for example: The 
matter of a statue is the wood, the stone, or the metal; tbe 
Btatuary ebapes it, and is the cause of it. Aristotle asa^t 
four causes to every thing. The material; which is the 
sine qua aon, (or that without wbich it could not be.) The 
cedent; as the worknmn. The formal; as that which is 
Blamped upon all operatious. And the ^nal ; which is the 
design of the whole work. Now, to explain this. The firel 
cause of the statue (for the purpose) is the copper ; for it 
aevet had been made if there had not been Bometbaig to 
work upon. The second is the artiflcer ; for if he had not 
uudeialood his art it had never succoeded. The Iliird cause 
is the form ; for it could never properly have been the statue 
of such or such a person, if such a rcdomhlance had not 
been put upon it. The fourth cause is the end of makiif 
it, without which it had never been made ; as money, if K 
were made for sale ; glory ,^.if the workman made it for hi 
credit; or religion, if he designed the bestowing of it ttpm 
a temple. Plato adds B fifth, which he calls the ideti, tt 
the exemplar, by which the workman draws hia copy. And 
he makes God to be full of these figures, wbich he rep*- 
eenls to be inexhaustible, unchangeable, and inunortaL 
Now, upon the whole matter, give us your opinion. IVi 
me it seems that here are either too many caoaea aadgned, 
or too few ; and they might as well have introdaced dme 
and place as some of the I'eet Either clear the mattor b 
question i or deal plainly, and tell us that yon cannot : aid 
60 let us return to those cases, wherein all trun ifcind in 
agreed, the le&rming of our lives, and the r^uhttiou tt 
our manners. For ^ese subtleties are but time lost. Lst 
us eeuch ourselves in the first place, and afterwud'tke 

There is uo great hurt in passing over tliose tfaings.wfaicli 
we are never Uw \)etXet&fi1:tea.vQkaiow; ud it is ao 
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learning or acquiring those things, which may make us 
either fiippier or better. Beside that, whatsoever is hurt- 
ful to us we have drawn out of the very bowels of tiie earth. 
Every man knows without telling, that this wonderful 
fabric of the universe is not without a governor ; and that 
a constant order cannot be the work of Chance : for the 
parts would then fall foul one upon another. The motions 
of the stars, and their influences, are acted by the command 
of an eternal decree. It is by the dictate of an almighty 
Power that the heavy body of the earth hangs in balance. 
Whence come the revolutions of the seasons and the flux 
of rivers 1 the wonderful virtue of the smallest seeds'? (as 
an oak to arise from an acorn;) to say nothing of those 
that seem to be the most irregular and uncertain ; as clouds, 
rain, thunder, the eruptions of fire out of mountains, earth- 
quakes, and tJiose tumultuary motions in the lower region 
of the air, which have their ordinate causes ; and so have 
those things too, which appear to us more admirable, because 
less frequent : as scalding fountains, and new islands start- 
ed out of the sea : or, what shall we say of the ebbing and 
flowing of the ocean ; the constant times and measures of 
the tides according to the changes of. the moon, that influ- 
ences most bodies 1 But this neSs not ; for it is not that we 
doubt of Providence, but complain of it And it were a good 
ofllce to reconcile mankind to the gods, who are undoubtedly 
best to the best It is against nature that good should hurt 
good. A good man is not only tlie friend of God, but the 
very image, the disciple, and the imitator of him, and true 
child of his heavenly Father. He is true to himself; and 
acts with constancy and resolution. Scipio, by a cross 
wind, being forced into the power of his enemies, cast him- 
self upon the point of his own sword ; and as the people 
were inquiring what was become of the general ; " The 
general," says Scipio, " is very well," and so he expired. 
What is it for a man to fall, if we consider the end, beyond 
which no man can fall ? We must repair to wisdom for arms 
a£;ainst Fortune ; for it were unreasonable for her to fur- 
nish arms against herself. A gallant man is Fortune's 
match : his courage provokes and despises those terrible ap- 
pearances that would otherwise enslave us. A wise man 
IS out of the reach of Fortune, but not free from the malice 
of it; and all attempts upon him are no more than Xerxes's 
arrows ; they may darken the day, but they cannot strike 
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the sun. There is nothing so holy as to be privileged fion 
sacrilege ; but to strike and not to wound is anger uist ; tad 
he is invulnerable that is struck and not hurU His roadifr 
tion is tried ; the waves may dash themselves upon a rod^ 
but not break it: temples may be profaned and demoliBhed) 
but the Deity still remains untouched. 



EPISTLE XXVIL 

Some traditioM of the Ancients conceminff thunder md 
lightning ; unth the author* 8 contemplations thereupon. 

There is no question but that Providence has given to 
mortals the tokens or forerunners of things to com^ i mud, 
by those means, laid open, in some measure, the deOMB of 
Fate : only we take notice of some things, without giving 
any heed to others. There is not any thing done, according 
to the course of nature, which is not either the cause or the 
sign of something that fbllows : so that wheresoever there is 
order, there is place for prediction. But there is no judg- 
ment to be given upon accidents. Now, though it is a very 
hard matter to arrive at the foreknowledge of things to comei 
and to predict particularly what shall hereafter fidl out| 
upon a certain knowledge of the power and influence of the 
stars ; it is yet unquestionable that they have a power, though 
we cannot expressly say what it is. In the su^ect of thun- 
der there are several opinions as to the signification of it 
The Stoics hold, that because the cloud is broken, ther^ore 
the bolt is shot, (according to common speech.) Others con- 
jecture that the cloud is broken to that very end that it mav 
discharge the thunderbolt, referring all in such sort to God, 
as if the signification did not arise from the thin^ done, bat 
as if the thing itself were done for the signification's sake: 
but whether tibe signification goes before or follows, it comee 
all to the same point. There are three sorts of lightning; 
the first is so pure and subtle that it pierces through wh& 
soever it encounters : the second scatters and breaks eveij 
thin^ to pieces : the other burns, either by blasting, consoxih 
ing, inflaming, or discoloring, and the like. Someiightningi 
are monitory) some are menacing, and others they fency to 
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be pTomifiing. They allot to Jupiter three sorts ; the first is 
only monitory and gentle, which he casts of his own accord : 
the second they make to be an act of council, as being done 
by the vote and advice of twelve gods. This, they say, 
does many times some good, but not without some mischief 
too ; as the destruction of one man may prove the caution 
of another. The third is the result of a council of the su- 
perior deities, from whence proceed great mischiefs, both 
public and private. Now, this is a great folly to imagine 
that Jupiter would wreak his displeasure upon pillars, trees, 
nay, upon temples themselves, and yet let the sacrilegious 
go free ; to strike sheep, and consume altars^ and all this 
upon a consultation of the gods ; as if he wanted either skill 
or justice to govern his own afiairs by himself, either in 
sparing the guilty, or in destroying the innocent Now, 
what should be the mystery of all this) The wisdom of our 
fore&thers found it necessary to keep wicked people in awe 
by the apprehension of a superior power ; and to fright them 
into their good behavior, by the fear of an armed and an 
avenging justice over their heads. But how comes it, that 
the lightning, which comes from Jupiter himself should be 
said to be harmless, and that which he casts upcm counsel 
and advice to be dangerous and mortal ? The moral of it is 
this, that all kings should have Jupiter's example ; do all 
good by themselves, and when severity is necessary, permit 
that to be done by others : beside that, as crimes are unequal, 
80 also should be the punishments. Neither did they believe 
that Jupiter to be the thunderer, whose image was wor- 
diipped in the Capitol, and in other places ; but intended it 
for the Milker and Chvemor of the universe by what name 
soever we shall call him. Now, in truth, Jupiter does not 
immediately cast the lightning himself, but leaves Nature 
to her ordinary method of operation ; so that what he does 
not immediately by himself, he does yet cause to be done : 
for, whatsoever Nature does, God does. There may be 
something gathered out of all things that are either said or 
done, that a man may be the better for : and he does a 
^eater thing that masters the fear of thunder, than he that 
discovers the reason of it. We are surrounded and beset 
witii ill accidents ; and since we cannot avoid the stroke of 
them, let us prepare ourselves honestly to bear them. But 
how must that be? By the contempt of death we do also 
contemn all things in the way to it ; as wounds, shipwrecks, 
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the fiuy of wild beafits, or any other violence whatnefer; 
which, at the worst, can but jpart the soul and the bodf. 
And we have this for oar comfort, though our lives are at 
the mercy of Fortune, she has yet no power over the deei* 

How many arc there tJutt call for death in the dietreeiiif 
their hearts, even for the very foar of it ! and this umd- 
vised desire of death does in common afiect both the bert 
and the worst of men ; only with this difierence, the fbrnwr 
despise life, and the other are weary of it. 

It is a nauseous thing to serve the body, and to be so muf 
years doing so many beastly things over and over. It ii 
well if in our lives we can please others ; but whatever wt 
do in our deaths, let us be sure to please ourselves. Daath 
is a thing which no caro can avoid, no felicity can time it^ 
no power overcome it Other things are disposed of by 
Chance and Fortune, but Death treats all men alike. 

The prosperous must die as well as the unfortunate; and 
methinks the very despair of overcoming our &te ibookl 
inspire us with courage to encounter it: for there is bo 
resolution so obstinate as that which arises from neeenity. 
It makes a coward as bold as Julius Csesar, though upon 
different principles. We are all of us reserved for death ; 
as Nature brings forth one generation she calls back an- 
other. The whole dispute is about the time, but nobody 
doubts about the thing itself. 



EPISTLE XXVni. 

A contemplation of heaven^ and heavenly things. Of QfA: 

and of the soul. 

There is a great difference betwixt philosophy and other 
arts ; and a greater yet betwixt that philosophy itself^ which 
is of divine contemplation, and that which has a regard to 
thin«fs here below. It is much higher and braver ; it takes 
a larger scope ; and being unsatisfied with what it sees, it 
aspires to the knowledge of something that is greater and 
fairer, and which Nature has placed out of our ken. The 
one only teaches us what is to be done on earth ; the other 
reveals to us thai v^bich actually is done in heaven: the < 
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discasBes our errors, and holds the light to us, hy which we 
distiDguish in the ambiguities of life ; the other surmounts 
that darkness which we are wrapt up in, and carries us up 
to the Fountain of light itself. And then it is that we are 
in a special manner to acknowledge the infinite grace and 
bounty of the nature of things, when we see it, not only 
where it is public and common, but in the very secrets of it ; 
as being admitted into the cabinet of the Divinity itsel£ 
There it is that we are taught to understand what is the 
mtUter of the world, and who is the Author and Preserver 
of it What God himself is; and whether he be wholly 
intent upon himself, or at any time descends to consider us. 
Whether he has done his work once for all ; or whether 
he be stUl in action ; whether he be a part of the world, 
or the world itself: whether he be at liberty or not to de- 
termine any thing anew to-day, and to control or derogate 
fiom the law of Fate : whether it be any diminution of his 
wisdom, or any confession of error, to do and undo ; or to 
have made things that were afterward to be altered : for 
the same things must of necessity always please him, who 
can never be pleased but with that which is best. Now, 
this is no lessening either of his liberty, or of his power ; for 
he himself is his own necessity. Without the benefits and 
the comfort of these thoughts, it had been even as well for 
us never to have been born. For to what end do we live ; 
is it only to eat and to drink? to stufi^up an infirm and fluid 
carcass, that would perish without it : and to live only a 
servant to one that is sick ? to fear death, to which we are 
all bom ? Take away this inestimable good, and life itself 
is not worth the labor and the care of it Oh ! how wretched, 
how contemptible a thing were man, if he should not ad- 
vance himself above the state of human afi[airs ! So long as 
we struggle with our passions^ what is there in this world 
that we do which is glorious ? Nay, if we advance ourselves 
so far as to overcome them, it is but the destroying of so 
many monsters. And have we not then a mighty exploit 
to value ourselves upon, when we have made ourselves a 
little more tolerable than the worst of men ? Is it not a 
wondrous matter to brag of, that we are a little stronger 
than a man that is sick? Alas! alas! my friend, there is a 
large difference betwixt strength and health. You have 
not a wicked mind, perhaps ; you may have a clear brow, 
a tongue that will not flatter, and a single heart; you have 
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not that avarice, perchance, that refuses to itself ivfaatsoever 
it takes from other people ; nor that luxury that squanden 
away money shamefully, and yet more shamefully repaii* 
it ; nor that amhition that leads you, hy unworthy ways, to 
places of preferment These are only negatives; and yoa 
have got nothing all this while. You will tell me that 
you have escaped many things ; but you have not yet escaped 
yourself. The virtue that we recommend is high and iluia- 
trious. Not that it is a happiness in itself to be free from 
evil, but because it dignifies and enlarges the mind ; b^ 
cause it prepares it for the knowledg^e of heavenly things^ 
and makes it capable even of conversing with God himaS£ 
It is then arrived at the highest pitch of human felicityy 
when it soars aloft and enters into tiie privacies of Nature^ 
trampling all that is evil or vulgar under its feet. What a 
delight, what a transport is it, for a soul that is wanderinff 
among the stars, to look down, and laugh at the palaces of 
princes, and the whole globe of the earth, and aU its trea- 
sures ! I do not speak of that only that is converted into 
money and plate, but of that also which is reserved in the 
bowels of the earth, to gratify the insatiable covetousness of 
posterity. Nor can we ever bring ourselves to the absolute 
contempt of luxurious ornaments, rich furniture, stately 
buildings, pleasant gardens and fountains, until we have the 
world under us, and until looking down from the heavens, 
and beholding that spot of ground we live upon, the greater 
part of it covered with the sea, beside a great deal of it 
desolate and either scorched or frozen ; we ^all say thus to 
ourselves, *' Is this miserable point the ball of contention, 
that is divided among so many nations with fire and sword? 
How ridiculous are the bounds as well as the contests of 
mortals ! Such a prince must not pass such a river, nor 
another prince those mountains ; and why do not the very 
pismires canton out their posts and jurisdiction tool" For 
what does the bustle of troops and armies amount to more 
than the business of a swarm of ants upon a mole-hill 1 The 
scene of all the important actions here below, where both 
at sea and land we tug and scuffle for dominion and wealth, 
is but a wretched point of earth ; whereas the dominions of 
the soul above are boundless. This very contemplation gives 
us force, liberty, and nourishment ; the mind is there at 
home, and it has this argument of its divinity, that it takes 
delight in wlaat VadWvcLQ; it contemplates the rising and 
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the fkllinf of the stars, and the admirable harmonjr of order 
even in their various motions; discussing and inquiring into 
every thing, as properly appertaining unto itself With 
how much scorn does it then reflect upon the narrowness 
of its former habitation ! There it is tliat it learns the end 
of its proper being, the knowledge of God. And what is God ? 
**An immense and an almighty power; great, without 
limits; and he does whatsoever pleases him/' He that ap- 
plies himself to this study transcends the very lot and con- 
dition of his mortality. That almighty Power is all that 
'we do see, and all that we do not see. What is the dif- 
ference betwixt the divine Nature and ours 1 Man is com- 
pounded, and his best part is his mind ; but the Almighty 
IS all mind, and all reason ; and yet mortals are so blind, 
that the actions of this incomprehensible power, so excellent 
iat beauty, constancy, and disposition, are looked upon by 
many men only as fortuitous, and the work of Chance, and 
subject to all the tumults of thunder, clouds, and tempests, 
that affect poor mortals. And this is not only tlie folly and 
madness of the common people, but the weakness also of 
the wise men. There are that arrogate to themselves the 
faculties of Providence and reason, and the skill of disposing 
as well other people's affairs as their own: and yet these 
very men are so besotted as to imagine the world only to be 
governed by an unadvised rashness, as if Nature knew not 
what she did. How proifitable would it be for us to know 
the truth of things, and to allow thorn their due terms and 
measures ! To inquire into the power of the Almighty, and 
the method of his workings : whether he made tlie matter 
itself or found it ready to his hand ; and whether was first, 
the matter itself^ or the idea of it ? Whether or not he does 
what he pleases ; and. what may be the reason of so many 
fleeminff imperfections in his operations ? It is well said of 
Aristotle, that we should handle divine matters with mod- 
esty and reverence. When we enter into a temple, or ap- 
proach the altar, we compose our looks and our actions to 
all the decencies of humility and respect ; how much more 
then does it concern us, when we treat of heavenly things, 
to deal candidly, and not to let one syllable pass our lips 
that may savor of confidence, rashness, or ignorance ! Truth 
lies deep, and must be fetched up at leisure. How many 
mysteries are there, which God has placed out of our sight, 
and which are only to be reached by thought and contem- 
|)lation ! The notions of the Diviuity axe ^iQiAMSL^i «s^ ^sfcp 
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Bcure; or else perhap we $ee them witnout underttanding 
them. But the diTine, Majesty is only accessible to the 
mind. What this is (without which nothing is) we are not 
able to deteroiine: and when we have guessed at eonie 
Bpariifl of it, the greater part lies yet concealed ftom ua 
. How many creatures have we now in this age, that never 
wera known to us before 1 and how many more will the 
nait age know more than we do 1 And many yet will be 
still reserved for after-times. The very rites of religion are 
at this day a secret, and •unknown to many people. Naj, 
the very thing that we most eagerly pursue, we are not yet 
arrived at; that is la say, a perfection in wickedness. Vix 
IB Still upon the improvement: luxury, immodesty, and& 
prostitute dissolution of manners, will find still new matter 
to work upon. Our men are grown effeminate in their 
habits, in their motions, and in their ornamonts, even to tbe 
degree of whorishness. There is nobody minds philosophy 
but for want of comedy, perhaps, or in foul weatJier, when 
there ia nothing else to be done. 



POSTSCRIPT. 



Beforb I take my last leave of Seneca, I will here dis- 
charge my coDBcience, as if I were upon my last leave with 
the whole world. I have been so just, both to the reader 
and to the author^ that I have neither left out any thing in 
the origintdi which I thoug^ht the one might be the better 
for; nor added any thing of my own, to make the other fare 
the worse. I have done in this volume of Epistles, as a 
good husband does with his cold meat ; they are only hash, 
made up of the fragments that remained of the two former 
parts; which I could not well dispose of into any other 
form, or so properly publish under any other title. Let me 
iiot be understood to impose this piece upon the public as an 
abstract of Seneca's Epistles, any more than I did the other, 
for the abstracts of his Benefits, and Happy Life. It is in 
works of tliis nature as it is in cordial waters, we taste all 
the ingredients, without being able to separate this from 
that ; but still we find the virtue of every plant in every 
drop. To return to my allegory ; books and dishes have 
this common fate ; there was never any one of either of 
them that pleased all palates. And, in truth, it is a thing 
as little to be toishedfor as expected ; for an universal ap- 
plause is at least two-thirds of a scandal. So that though I 
deliver up these papers to the press, I invite no man to the 
reading of them : and whosoever reads and repents, it is his 
own fault. To conclude : As I made this composition princi- 
paUy for myselfj so it agrees exceedingly well with my con- 
stitution ; and yet, if any man has a mind to take part with 
me, he has free leave, and welcome. But let him carry his 
consideration along with him, that he is a very unmannerly 
guest, that presses upon another body's table and then quar- 
rels with his dinner. 







Oe «Hrid hH not baea • 
politieBaBttt nqr monli. And what is the meaniog of it, \» 
tbatwalimiiiaaacatiut will better bear the imaged 
whatfrnjola oosbt lo'do tkui the history of wlutt they d^l 
and dat'fallieaiAmttMftey put betwixt the one Bad tl 
othiK Wa an not J9t to take an estimftEe of the intiiali! 
vkhio «f trutht koaai^, tad Teoson, hy Hincj o ' 
Hob; aa if Um ataudaid tf vi ' .<.... 



I, will tate a fiiJse color bettei it 

tJHtam, anoaet off u irapoMiire with more credit and eoaS 
tenance to the cocnman people. Dnfly experience telta uqj 
that our affections are as liable to be vitiated as out palstei; 
insomuch, that the most prolitB.ble of meats, drmks, <a 
remedies, lose not only their etfect, but their rety Eivar, 
and give us s lothiag- at one time for that we loog^ for, 
and took delight in at another. But then we are to coumdWi 
that the humor may come about again ; and that writiiip 
and opinioDB have their seasons too, and take their tam% ai 
well as all other changeable things under the bud. So Omt, 
let error, corruption, or iniquity, be never so strong, nsra 
Bo popular; let the ignorance of things necessorj to b( 
known lie never so dark and pal;«ble, we may yet osml 
ourselveB that however truth and justice may sufier a lea» 
porar; eclipserthey will yet, at the long run, as certainlj 
vindicate themselves, and recover their original gloij, >■ 
the settinr sun shall rise again. 

When I speak of my Moralt, let me not be underrtood 
to play the plagiary, and to assume the subject-matler ti 
this work to myeelf ; £>r it is Seneca's, every thought and 
line of it; though it wonld be as hard to refer each sentence 
text, and precept, to the very place whence it was diawi^ 
as to bring every dirtiiMA. ftio^ m «. ceat -^ wine to tin 
rarticular imoe Etom ■whence Vt -ffra. -^aaefe. ^ ■iMfit' 
ban no ot&iSaim to »1« mwx dl -^^ «»=.^f«*^ ■*< 
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the putting of things in order that I found in confusion ; and 
digesting the loose minutes, and the broken meditations of 
that divine Heathen, into a kind of fsystera of good counsels, 
and of good manners. But how faithfully soever I have 
dealt with my author, in a just and genuine representation 
of his sense and meaning, so have I, on the other hand, with 
no less conscience and affection, consulted the benefit, the 
ease, and the satisfaction of the English reader, in the plain- 
ness and simplicity of the style, and in the perspicuity of 
the method. And yet, after all this, there is somewhat still 
wanting, methinks, toward the doing of a full right to 
Seneca, to the world, and to myself, and to the thorough- 
finishingr of this piece ; a thing that I have had in my head 
long and often, and which I have as good a will to prosecute, 
even at this instant, as ever, if I could but flatter myself 
with day enough before me to go through with it. But before 
I come to the point under deliberation, it will do well, first. To 
take a view of the true state of the matter in hand, upon what 
ground we stand at present. Secondly, To consider from 
whence it is that we are to take our rise to it ; and so to 
open briefly, and by degrees, into the thing itself. 

This abstract, I say, is entirely Seneca's; and though 
little more in the bulk than the tliird part of the original, it 
is, in eflTect, a summary of the whole body of his philosophy 
concerning manners contracted into this epitome, without 
either overcharging it with things idle and superfluous, or 
leaving out any thing which I thought might contribute to 
the order and dignity of the work. As to his school-ques- 
tions and philosophical disquisitions upon the natural reason 
of things, I have almost totally cast tliem out, as curiosities 
that hold little or no intelligence with the government of 
our passions, and the forming of our lives, and as matters, 
consequently, that are altogether foreign to my province. 
I have taken the liberty also, in many cases, where our 
author inculcates and enforces the same conceptions over 
and over again in variety of phrase, to extract the spirit of 
them; and instead of dressing up the same thought in 
several shapes, to make some one adequate word or sentence 
serve for all. But when all is said that can be said ; nay, 
and when all is done too that can be done, within the com- 
pass of an essay of this quality ; though never so correct wl 
the kind, it is at the best but an abstia,e\. €Xa\V\ «xA ^ \sw5i 
mhetract will never do the business as V\- ow^V V^Xsfc ^^^* 

litiBr xioioae jot derogatory toSeueca^a^to^^^^*^"^^^^^ 
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uixm luOQ^ tiM ^ OMi^ it liiv jpoibuo^ 
hint0 to the wodd, than ^ wnte corpu9es of iiioralily« tad 
preflcrite rules and niQiiniraB in a 06t oonM of plwBiib^ 
j& the oommoQ iiuitraclicA ol mankind : so that toaafm 
his thoughts seem to qHring ool^ tike qairiB, upon a oi 
of coUision, or striking of me ivithin hCtnael^ imd witk t 
very little dependence somethnes one npoo aneilher. Win 
if those iboomparable starts and strictores of his^ HmMh 
lay hol( 



translator can lay hold o$ shall be yet allowed, bf tt»< 
mon voice of manki^ to be as rnvm soperior te tltaee p«li 
bf him that will bear the txundnf asth9ftciiltiesaiid epet^ 
tionsof thesoolare totheibnctiOQsof the bodyl Aaiai 
way of conveying the benignity of those infloteees to tki 
world bnt by a speculatioD npon them in pmphiase. la 
&w worda; Seneca was a maff made ibr meflitatMft Se 
was undoubtedly a master of cboipe thoogfits^ 'And be «■- 
ployed the vigor (f them upon a most iUostrim^MriiiL 



Beside that, tnat this ranging htf mo)r of U^ (as Mir; 
expresses it) is acocnnpuiiM with stiinxiderfiil arMlBity 
of lively and pertinent reflections, evoi in the ihoifc tfrft 
nary occurrences of lile, and his applications so happy aln^ 

that every man reads him over again within himself; and 
feels and confesses in his own heart the truth of his doc- 
trine. What can be done more than this now in the whole 
world toward establishing of a right principle ? for there is 
no test of the truth and reason of things like that whidi 
has along with it, the assent of universal nature. As he 
was much given to thinking, so he wrote principally fbr 
thinking men ; the periods that he lays most stress upon 
are only so many detachments of one select thought fhxn 
another, and every fresh hint furnishes a new text to work 
upon. So that the reading of Seneca, without reading upon 
him, does but the one-halfof our business ; fbr his innuendoes 
are infinitely more instructive than his words at length, 
and there is no coming at him in those heights without a 
paraphrase. 

It will be here objected, that's paraphrase is but the 
reading upon a text, or an arbitrary descant upon the original, 
at the will and pleasure of the interpreter : if we have all 
of Seneca*8 that is good already, there is no place left fbr a 
suppJemeut ; and the animadversion will be no more Seneca's 

at Jast than our commenXs w'^xv >^<^ W^td <k God are holy 

writ 
A paraphrase, it *» txu^ xn»:s \j» >»w^ vda6xwi> 
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extravagant, and so may any thing else that ever was com- 
mitted to writing ; nay, the best and the most necessary of 
duties, faculties, and things, may degenerate, by the abuse 
of them, into acts of sin, shame, and folly. Men may blas- 
pheme in their prayers ; they may poison one another in their 
cups, or in their porridge ; they may talk of treason ; and 
in short, the^ may do a million of extravagant things, in all 
cases and offices that any man can imagine under the sun. 
And what is the objector's inference now, from the possi- 
bility of this abuse, but that we are neither to pray, nor to 
eat, nor to drink, nor to open our mouths, nor, in fine, to do 
any thing else, ibr fear of more possibilities as dangerous as 
the other? It is suggested again, that the paraphrase is 
foreign to the text, and that the animadverter may make 
the author speak what, he please& Now, the question is not 
the possibility of a vain, an empty, a fiat, or an unedifying 
exposition ; but the need, the use, the means, the possibility, 
nay, and the easiness of furnishing a good one : beside that, 
there is no hurt at all, on the one band, to countervail a very 
considerable advantage to all men of letters, and of common 
honesty, on the other. A short or an idle comment does 
only disgrace the writer of it, while the reputation of the 
author stands nevertheless as firm as ever it did ; but he 
that finishes Seneca's minutes with proper and reasonable 
supplements, where he does not speak his own thoughts out 
at large, does a necessary right both to the dead and to the 
living, and a common service to mankind. 

He does a right to the dead, I say, more ways than one : 
for, over and above the justice and respect that is due to his 
memory, it is, in a fair equity of construction, a performance 
of the very will of the dead. For all his fragments of hint 
and essay were manifestly designed for other people to medi- 
tate, read, and speculate upon : and a great part of the end 
of them is lost without such an improvement ; so that the 
very manner of his writings call for a paraphrase ; a para- 
phrase he expected, and a paraphrase is due to him ; and, in 
flhort, we owe a paraphrase to ourselves too : for the mean- 
ing of his hints and minutes does as well deserve to be ex- 
pounded, as the sense and ener^^y of his words. Nay, and 
when all is done, whoever considers how he diversifies the 
same thin^ over and over in a chaivge o^ ^\vx^'&^\ \sS3W \ssftxc^ 
several ways be winds and mouVdB \ub ovjw XJassvv^^^N "^^s^"^ 
Iiow be labors under the difficulty o? cV^UltVw^ ^^^^^^^ 
meaning; whoever considers this,l sa^, ^'^^ ^^^ 'e>^^««' 
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upon the whole matter, to be, in a ^eat measure, a jpaii* 
j^rast upon himself He givea you his first sense of thingi^ 
and then he enlarges upon it, improTes it, distuaguishesi ^Bf 
pounds, dilates, ^c. ; and when be finds at last that he can- 
not bring up the force <^ his words to the puribf and v^cr 
of his conception, so as to extricate himself in all xeepectBto 
his own satisiaction, it is his course c(Hnmonly, to draw the 
stress of the question to a point, and there to let it rest, aa a 
theme or light that stands efiectuallv recommended to ftr* 
ther consideration. This must not be taken as if Seneca 
could not speak his own mind as full, and as home as any 
man ; or as if he left any thing imperfect, because be could 
not finii^ it himself; but it was a turn of art in him, liy 
breaking off with an &c. to create an appetite in tbe reader 
of pursumg the hint ; over and above, the flowinj; (tf matter 
so fast upon him, that it was impossiUe fi>r his words to 
keep pace with his thoughta 

Be this now spoken with all reverence to his divine Eflsays 
upon Providence, Happy Life, Benefits, Anger, Clemency, 
Human Frailty, &c. where he shows as much of skill in the 
distribution of his matter, the congruity and proportion of 
the parts, and the harmony of the whole, in the context, as 
he does of a natural felicity in adapting the tendency and the 
virtue of all his sententious raptures to the use of human 
life. So that he was evidently in possession of both faculties, 
(of springing game, that is, and of flying it home) though 
he made choice of exercising the one oftener than the other. 
There is a vein of this mixture that runs through all his dis- 
courses, whether broken or continued. Albeit, that there is 
no touching any piece of his to advantage af^er he has finish- 
ed it, there is room abundantly yet for explication, and for 
supplement in other cases, where be snaps off*sliort, ^ith a 
kind of cetera desideranUir ; and so leaves a foundation for 
those to build upon that shall come after him. Now, these 
independent thoughts are the touches that I would ofier to 
a farther improvement ; and only here and there one of the 
most elevated even of tliera too ; which will amount to no 
more in the conclusion than a discourse upon this or that 
theme or text, under what name or title the expositor 
pleases. I "wou\d wol, however, have the comment break 
in upon the cowlexl*, ^T\vi\>No\A^^Q ^^^\v^\:\ci>aj^>^ ^j^vL^oe it 
to the bounds o£ modesl^ «^^^ to'£^s.c■\^x^^^^'5^^ \va\. \» ^ssws^ 
UDon anv terms, e'lXXvcx ?tom \\y^ "mv^^v^'l vV^^-tv^^aS^.^ 
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formed, would raise another Seneca out of the ashes of the 
former ; and make, perhaps, a manual of salutary precepts, 
for the ordering of our passions, and for the regulation of our 
lives, not inferior to any other whatsoever, the divine oracles 
of holy inspiration only excepted. For it would reach all 
states of men, all conditions of fortune, all distresses of body, 
all perturbations of mind ; and, in fine, it would answer all 
the ends that are worthy of an honest man's care. It was 
once in my head to digest the whole into such an abstract, 
as might at the same time do the office also of a paraphrase, 
both under one : but what with the scruple of either assum- 
ing any of Seneca's excellencies to myself, or of imputing 
any of my weakness to Seneca, I compounded the matter 
thus within myself; that though both would do well, the 
doing of them separate and apart would be best. Not but 
that the undertaker, I fear, will find well-nigh as much dif- 
ficulty to preserve his own reputation in his attempt, as to 
do right to the author ; especially when he is sure to have 
every cofiee-house sit upon him like a court of justice ; and 
if he shall but happen to stumble upon any of the same 
figures or illustrations over again : if the supplement shall 
but have so much as the least tincture of any thing that is 
done already; a common criminal, for the basest sort of 
washing, clipping, and coining, shall find better quarter. 
Here is the old abstract, they will cry, juggled into a new 
paraphrase, and the same thing fobbed upon the world over 
again, only under another name : it will be hard to get clear 
of such a cavil when it shall be started, and it will be a very 
easy thing to find out a plausible color for the setting of it 
afoot 

As. to the supposal of disparaging an excellent author by 
a lewd paraphrase, it is as idle as to imagine that a canoni- 
cal text should suffer for an heretical interpretation. And so 
for the fancy of robbing him of his due by a. good one, in a 
case where the single point is only a virtuous emulation be- 
twixt them, which shall do best upon the same topic. Now, 
■where the comment has a kindness for the text, there can 
be no interfering upon a pique of honor, though they should 
both happen to agree in the very self-same thoughts. For 
■what is all the writing, reading, ^\sco\rcsvw^, «^\v%>SsJC\w^^ 



dispatingf meditating, compoundmc, axv^ ^\n\^\w^>^^^^'*^ 
Ughting of one candle at anot\\ex '\ ^tiVft *\X ^^^ 



£i8t quickening breath of the Ai^MiGwrx m\o Te»sRiiv^ 



ture to tbie very moment: what ia aW^tos.^^!-^ 3^ ^ 
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.... , ^ . not any particular obligation 

of common liumaniP?. Itoaeon works by cont- 
' me thought kindlea aaothcr from geucn- 
, as Datuially as one epark begets anctheri 
ia dispoEsd tor the impression, 
than ts tay that Providence, for the good 
^■.madc all men neceeBarj one to anouier. 
B^ood hint into my head, puts b good wocd 
\ iinlesa a blockhead has it in keeping; » 
in obligRlion od both side& The text la be- 
holden to him tbnt reads npo:i it for improving it; and tiM 
Utter had never thouglil oF the Bubject prrhaps, i r the former 
had OOt b|k^it Whnt U all thin now but rea&mine ttfoU 
fintlDoB^hBd B joining oTthoee two powers or lacultiei 
bothiB^^HKpubliegood! Reaeon Je uniibrni ; and when 
tvra BMfHPPv the right, they must of necessity agn| 
^V"* tb^m^ point ; and the thonghtfl of EeversI men ia 
Buch K cose, are vs much one, es a cotiflagrftlion is one lire, 
by how manj' severol hanils soevt'r it was kindled: m itiui 
there is no aaying which was one's thoaglit or which the 
other's; but they are incorporated into ooe conunon aloct 
The great nicety will lie in a judicious choice nrhkt to take 
and whet to leave; where to begin and where to end; aitd 
in hitting the precise medium betwixt too much and too 
little, without forcing tlic design of the author, or intennii- 
ing any tawdiy flouriehes by the by, to di^race the digni^ 
of the matter. I wduid not have so much as one wort io- 
serted tb&t mig'ht not become Seneca hitnaelf, if be were 
now living, eiuier to epeak or approve. Once for all, soch 
a reading upon Seneca ae I have here propounded, upon 
these terms, and under these conditions, and in such a man- 
ner too, as to take the genuine air and figure of his mind, 
in its native simplicity and beauty ; such a paraphrtiEe, I 
say, Euperaddcd by way of supplement, where the AbGtiact 
falls short, wouU furnish ua with that which of all thinga 
in the world we want the most ; that is to Bay, a per&Kt 
and a lively image of Human Nature. 
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